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A LA MEMORIA DE 
PEDRO SALINAS 
POETA, PROFESOR Y HOMBRE 


SE DEDICA ESTE NUMERO 
DE HISPANIA 


BIOGRAFIA ESQUEMATICA 


“Nacido en Madrid, 1891. Estudié la se- 
gunda ensefianza en el Instituto de San 
Isidro. Luego hizo los estudios completos de 
la carrera de Leyes, pero al terminarlos, por 
faltarle la vocacién para ejercer de abogado, 
estudié también en la Universidad de Madrid 
la carrera de Filosofia y Letras, en la que es 
Doctor. Vivié en Paris tres afios, de 1914 a 
1917, como Lector de Espajiol en la Sorbonne. 
Contrajo matrimonio en 1915. Pasa luego 
nueve afios en Sevilla como profesor de litera- 
tura en su Universidad. Andalucia ha ejercido 
una positiva influencia en su espfritu. Reside 
ocho meses en Cambridge, Inglaterra. Trabaja 
después en Madrid, en el Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, como profesor de esta institucién 
y de la Universidad Central. En noviembre 
de 1935 es invitado por Wellesley College 
como Visiting Professor para el curso 1936- 
1937. Sale de Espajia en setiembre de 1936.” 
Esta nota autobiogrdfica de Pedro Salinas, 
escrita hacia 1939, contintia asf: “Ha colabo- 
rado en las principales revistas literarias 
espafiolas modernas, desde Prometeo y Espafia 
ala Revista de Occidente. Ha estado en contacto 
con la mayorfa de los escritores espafioles del 
siglo XX, Unamuno, Azorin, Valle Inclan, 
Antonio Machado, Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
Ortega y Gasset. Pertenece al grupo de poetas 
post-modernista en el que figuran Federico 
Garcia Lorca, Jorge Guillén, Rafael Alberti, 
Gerardo Diego, de todos los cuales ha sido 
compajiero y amigo.” 

Datos complementarios. La Universidad 
Internacional de Verano (Santander) que 
dirigié Pedro Salinas fué creada por iniciativa 
suya en 1933. De 1940 a 1951 fué profesor de 
literatura espafiola en The Johns Hopkins 
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University, de la cual obtuvo licencia para 
profesar en la Universidad de Puerto Rico de 
1942 a 1945. Desde su llegada a los Estados 
Unidos pasé muchos de sus veranos en la 
Escuela Espafiola de Middlebury College. 
Esta institucién le confiri6 un doctorado 
honoris causa en 1937. Profes6 también en 
las escuelas de verano de las siguientes uni- 
versidades: University of California (Berke- 
ley), University of Southern California, Duke 
University. 

Dié numerosfsimas conferencias en Europa, 
los Estados Unidos y Latinoamérica. 

Pedro Salinas fallecié6 en Boston el 4 de 
diciembre de 1951. Sus restos reposan en el 
antiguo cementerio de Santa Magdalena en 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, junto al mar que 
él canté en su poema El Contemplado. 

J. L. M. 


All are necessarily aware of the 
broad scholarship and the keen critical pene- 
tration of the late Pedro Salinas, for he exter- 
nalized those qualities in very numerous pub- 
lications. The general public, too, has profited 
by reading his delicately sensitive poems, in 
Spanish or in translation, and all mourn his 
passing. Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing him personally were aware of the gifts 
he possessed which did not necessarily appear 
in public: his warm and friendly personality, 
his swift and lively reactions in conversation, 
his true interest in the opinions of others, the 
quick light in his eyes, the expressive tones of 
his voice: in a word, the emanations of a 
simpatia which no one could fail to experience 
in his presence. Our world is poorer because 
of his death, but richer because of what he 
gave it. 

NicHouson B. Apams 
The University of North Carolina 
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LA VOZ DEL POETA 


E] 24 de diciembre de 1946, Pedro Salinas 
visité la Biblioteca del Congreso para grabar 
en discos su propia lectura de El Contemplado, 
obra editada algunos meses antes en México. 
Yo le habia pedido, en nombre de la Funda- 
cién Hispdnica, que nos diera la totalidad del 
librito recién aparecido, cuyo tema es el Mar 
de Puerto Rico, que él nombra El] Contem- 
plado: 

“De mirarte tanto y tanto ... te he dado 
nombre ... jSi td has sido para mf ... el 
contemplado, el constante Contemplado! .. . 
Desde que te llamo asf ... ya nunca me eres 
extraiio.” 

Hube de insistir en que lo hiciera, pues a 
Salinas le parecia que un poema de cuarenta 
y cinco minutos de duracién era una dosis muy 
severa para cualquier oyente, por décil que 
fuera. Aduje que El Contemplado era una obra 
de gran aliento, vigorosamente sostenido, y 
mucho mds corta que otros poemas rodeados 
de agua, como Os Lusiadas o L’Altléntida. 
Por fin consinti6, con su bondad caracteris- 
tica. iQué lejos estaba yo de pensar que tal 
grabacién de El Contemplado estaba destinada 
a ser transmitida por radio cinco afios més 
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tarde (el 9 de diciembre de 1951), el dia del 
entierro del poeta, en San Juan de Puerto 
Rico! 

Un ajio menos diez dias antes de su muerte, 
el 14 de diciembre de 1950 (todas las fechas 
en este recuento de las relaciones entre Salinas 
y la Biblioteca del Congreso coinciden en que 
el mes sea diciembre), nuestro amigo vino de 
nuevo de Baltimore para grabar una copiosa 
seleccién de su obra en verso. 

Antes de escribir estas lineas he escuchado 
las palabras de introduccién y de clausura 
dichas por el poeta en esa ocasién, ese 14 de 
diciembre, tiltima vez que lo vi. Esas palabras 
han quedado registradas en una cinta mag- 
nética, para que todos sigan oyendo su voz. 

Como introduccién dijo, o mejor dicho, 
dice: 

“Poemas lefdos por Pedro Salinas, su autor, 
en la Biblioteca del Congreso de Washington.” 

Como punto final: 

“Aqui termino la lectura de estos poemas, 
con mi gratitud a la Biblioteca del Congreso, 
que me hizo el honor de prestar espacio a esta 
voz de poeta espajiol viviendo en los Estados 
Unidos.” 

Francisco AGUILERA 


The Library of Congress 


PEDRO SALINAS 


Aqui una cabeza delicada. Aqui apenas una penumbra. 

Le veiamos a veces dibujar minuciosamente una sombra. 

Retrataba con imposible mano la caida muy lenta de un sonido esfum4ndose. 

Y le veiamos encarnizarse, disponerse a apresar; absorberse en su detenidisima tarea, 
hasta que al fin levantaba sus grandes ojos humanos, 

su empefiado rostro sonriente, donde el transcurrir de la vida, 

la generosidad, su pasién, su obstinado creer, su invencible verdad, su fiel luz, se entre- 


gaban. 


El] supo reconocerse en todos y en todos supo encontrar alegria. 

Todos partieron, todos juntos en un momento, para muy diferentes caminos. 

Como todos él acaso partiera; pero todos pudieron decir 

que en la fatigosa carrera, cuando con el pecho desnudo y la luz remotisima 

todos corrian con esperanza, con fatalidad, hacia el viento, 

él, que también corriera, que como los demds corria con su absorbida labor, 

él para cada uno algin instante aparecfa sonriente en la ladera al paso, 

como el espectador que le ve, como el espectador que le mira 

y que confia mds que nadie, y que le grita una palabra, y que con los ojos le empuja 


y que con él corre y llega. 


E] llegaba como todos, como cada uno, alli donde nadie esperaba, 
alli con la sensacién de entregar el aliento para cumplir su vida. 
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Pero de su llegada decfa poco, y mezclado con el pdblico general de la carrera esforzaba, 
lo comentaba como casi nadie, apasiondndose por cada uno, 

y cada uno podfa creer que alli entre el pdblico bullidero y anénimo 

él tenia por lo menos un feroz partidario. 


Su coraz6n fué entender, y presenciar y esfumarse. 


Comentaba la vida con precisa palabra, 


y la hacfa lfneas sutiles, sin marafia, en su orden, 
y él tenfa el secreto (oh, el abierto secreto) de la raya que tiembla, 


dirigida, continua, sobre el mapa entregado. 


Vivié lejos, partido: coraz6n agrupado 
pero no dividido. Trazé vidas, minutos. 


Entendié vida siempre, y amé vida, transcurso. 
Al final, ya maduro, descorrié los telones 
y armé historias o suefios, irguié vida o voces. 


Hoy nos mira de lejos, y cada uno ahora sabe 

que le mira, y a él solo. Entendiendo, esperando, 
es Salinas su nombre, su delgado sonido. 

Si, se escucha su nombre, se pronuncia despacio: 
“S{, Salinas,” y sientes que un rumor, unos ojos. . . 


Madrid 


SALINAS, ANACREONTICO DEL 
SIGLO XX 


“Ven”; y té legas quedo; 
“Vete”: y ripida huyes. 
Tu presencia y tu ausencia 
sombra son una de otra, 


VicENTE ALEIXANDRE 


sombras me dan y me quitan 

(iy mis brazos abiertos!) 

Pero tu cuerpo nunca, 

pero tus labios nunca, 

felicidad, alma sin cuerpo, sombra 
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metafisica que le acompafia como su propia 
sombra? 


antitesis del “Carpe diem.” Pero no nos 
engafiemos. Esto que La voz a ti debida llama 
“vivir en los pronombres”* no es capricho del 
ingenio. Es la revelacién del “mundo, verdad 
de dos, frutos de dos.’”* Permanece bien 
plantado en el suelo Pedro Salinas, el robusto 
ser de carne y hueso a quien Juan Ramén 
saludaba “todo frondoso, florido y frutado 
de hoja, fruto y flor en fervorosa concentra- 
cién, con tierra atin en los pies.”’* La entrega 
de la amante no pasa nunca de “signo puro, 
sefia /en besos, en presencias, / de lo imposi- 
ble ...” Sin embargo, en estas distancias sin 
fondo que parecen ensancharse al estrecharse 
ella “contra el no indestructible,” es donde 
se hace posible la revelacién del mundo. Surge 
el instante en que “todo dice que sf,” cuando 
estamos “seguros por un dia / hoy, nada mds 
que hoy / de que los no eran falsos.”* ¢Nada 
més que hoy? ¢Serd el jibilo un estado tan 
excepcional como la éxtasis de los misticos? 
No se trata tanto de cantidad como de cali- 
dad. La embriaguez que invade todo el ser, 
incluso la sensualidad, s6lo es cumbre porque 
se destaca sobre su contrario. Su destello 
alumbra un mundo de sombra. Es hermana 
del amor que hace el milagro en La bomba 
increible. Muy lejos estamos de los besos y 
del placer que cantaba el viejo anacreontismo 
clésico. j|Ese si que carecia de vibracién y 
embriaguez, salvo contadas excepciones! Pero 
no carece de sentido la coincidencia formal—en 
el heptasilabo—entre la poesia anacreéntica 
y la poesia delgada e intensa de Pedro Sali- 
nas. Nos remite a lo que podemos llamar el 
mito de Anacreonte en la poesia universal: 
mito de una poesia sin mds “trascendencia,” 
sin otro “mds all4é” que este mundo, pero que 
en el jibilo encuentra una especie de absoluto. 
En Salinas (y en su fraternal amigo Jorge 
Guillén) el “arte menor” se hace grande 
porque expresa un erotismo profundo como el 
misterio de lo existente. 
Collége de France Marcet BatalLion 
NOTAS 
' Juan Ramén Jiménez, Espaiioles de tres mun- 
des (Buenos Aires, 1942), p. 105. 
? Cito por la ediciém de Poesia junta (Buenos 
Aires, 1942), p. 16. 
* Tbid., p. 47. 
* Thid., p. 157. 
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* Ibid., p. 303. 

* Jiménez, p. 88. 

? Poesia junta, p. 207. 
* Ibid., p. 161. 


EL AMOR EN LA POESIA DE 
PEDRO SALINAS 


NOTA PARA UN ESTUDIO 


_ La generacién poética de 1927 presenta una 
que otros grupos no ofrecen tan 
a simple vista: una voz diferenciadora en cada 
poeta. Cualquier lector aficionado a la poesia 
es capaz de distinguir perfectamente hasta el 
menor rasgo personal de un poema aislado. 
Entre Guillén y Garcia Lorca, por ejemplo, 
hay tantas diferencias esenciales y accidenta- 
les como entre Salinas y Alberti, lo mismo en 
la temdtica que en las formas. Igual fené6meno 
ocurre entre un Aleixandre y un Cernuda o 
entre un Damaso Alonso y un Gerardo Diego. 
Quiz& se deba esta opinién—y no lo niego— 
a falta de perspectiva histérica, pero hoy por 
hoy el hecho diferenciador me parece innega- 
ble, lo cual no quiere decir que como genera- 
cién distinta de las anteriores no deje de 
presentar caracteres comunes a todos ellos. 
Dentro de este grupo, la voz de Pedro 
Salinas presenta una suprema originalidad 
tematica y estilistica, puesto que se atrevié a 
construir casi toda su obra a base de uno de 
los temas mds viejos y llenos de tépicos: el 
tema amoroso. Y éste es un dato que no se 
puede silenciar. Porque los grandes poetas se 
prueban precisamente no en la biisqueda de 
temas originales (que debe dejarse a los escri- 
tores de novelas policiacas, como ha dicho con 
tanta sabiduria T. S. Eliot) sino en saberse 
ligados a una tradicién. Y nadie negar4 que 
la tradicién de] tema amoroso es una carga 
casi aplastante para cualquier poeta de hoy. 


los tiempos, y detr4s de si tenia una tradicién 
reciente que arrancando de Bécquer y pasando 

por Unamuno y A. Machado termimaba en 
Siu Sanath titan. Nous Genin &, Sten 
frente también a Guillén y Aleixandre, el 
sane Geieseen 0n-leadiiiel-Thding thier 
constituye un motivo central y Ileno de origi- 
nalidad. 

Como es sabido, la mejor creacién poética 
de Salinas se encierra en La voz a ti debida y 
Razin de amor, obras que no son realmente 
dos libros de poemas sino sélo dos extensos 
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poemas en torno al amor, tema que desarrolla 
con multiples variaciones, pero cuyos motivos 
esenciales no es dificil encontrarlos ya en 
Presagios y en Seguro Azar, titulos tan signifi- 
eativos y que tanto encadenan unos libros a 
otros. 

Frente, por ejemplo, a Jorge Guillén, en 
cuyo Céntico el tema amoroso est4 bellfsima- 
mente representado, en la obra de Salinas es 
posible el hallazgo de una especie de metaff- 
sica amorosa, que a ratos linda con el plato- 
nismo y a ratos se halla en sus antipodas. En 
Guillén el amor camina hacia la posesién total, 
& una especie de posesién césmica, mientras 
que en Salinas hay unos demorados andlisis, 
llenos de novedad; una nueva in 
psicolégica, que a ratos hace recordar al pe- 
trarquista mds fino y a ratos a un Proust. 

La primera nota distintiva es precisamente 
la del nacimiento del amor, que vive en el 
pecho del poeta, credndose como “una oscura 
fuerza entrafiada.” Nada puede servirle para 
escapar de esa prisién. Sélo el mismo ahinco 
de querer puede facilitar su nacimiento: 


El amor 
sélo va hacia su destino 
con las alas y los pies 
que de su entrafia le nazcan 
cada dia, que jamds 
tocaron la tierra, el aire, 
y que no se usaron nunca 
en m4s vuelos ni jornadas 
que las de su oficio virgen. 
Y asi mientras no le salgan 
fuerzas de pluma en los hombros, 
nuevas plantas, 
est4 como masa oscura, 
en el fondo de su mar, 
esperando que le lleguen 
formas de vida a su ansia. 
(Poesia junta, p. 232.) 
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Tu realidad vivia entre nosotros 

indiscernible y cierta 

como la flor, el monte, el mar, 

cuando a la noche 

son un puro sentir, casi invisible (p. 234). 

Antes vivias por el aire, el agua, 

ligera, sin dolor, vivir de ala, 

de quilla, de cancién, gustos sin rastros 
(p. 235). 


Por esta causa, ella aparece como una 
fuerza creadora, incluso de sf misma: 


Las ciudades, los puertos 

flotaban sobre el mundo, 

sin sitio todavia: 

esperaban que té 

les dijeses: “Aqui,” 

para lanzar los barcos, 

las m4quinas, las fiestas . . 

Los verbos, indecisos, 

te miraban los ojos 

como los perros fieles, 

trémulos. Tu mandato 

iba a marcaries ya 

sus rumbos, sus acciones (p. 156). 

Ya no recibes vida, té la creas. 

TG, de tu propia criatura origen, 

del vago simulacro de tu antes 

te sacas tu nacer: recién nacida 

voluntaria a vivir. Y ya no debes 

nada—est&s sin pasado— 

a la tierra, o al mundo, o a otros seres 
(p. 254). 


Con ella nace en realidad la belleza del 
mundo, lo prodigioso. Por eso le llama una 
vez “Pastora de milagros.” La vida es lo que 
ella toca o mira: 


TG vives siempre en tus actos. 
Con la punta de tus dedos 

pulsas el mundo, le arrancas 
auroras, triunfos, colores, 
alegrias: es tu miisica. 

La vida es lo que t4 tocas (p. 141). 


Pero nétese la inmensa distancia que va 
de este sentimiento de creacién al que puede 
aparecer, por ejemplo, en las Eglogas de 
Garcilaso o en Ia poesia roméntica. E los 
dos casos la naturaleza interviene como un 
coro, por decirlo asi, que se transforma segin 
la expresién del amor, mientras que en Salinas 
la belleza del mundo ha sido creada precisa- 
mente por la aparicién de ella. Hasta el mismo 
amado es, existe, cobra su personalidad, 
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Cuando td me elegiste 

—el amor eligid— 

sali del gran anénimo 

de todos, de la nada (p. 212). 


De aqui, de tanto prodigio, nace otra nota 
———- la incredulidad ante el amor de 


No, no puedo creer 

que seas para mi, 

si te acercas, y llegas 

y me dices: ‘“Te quiero.” 
eAmar ta? 2TG, belleza 
que vives por encima, 
como estrella o abril, 

del gran sino de amar, 
en la gran altitud 

donde no se contesta? 
2Me sonrie a mi el sol, 

o la noche, o la ola? (p. 200) 


Obsérvese la profunda originalidad: ella 
esté pensada como algo tan distante, tan leve 
y luminoso, que vive fuera de la realidad 
total, al margen del tiempo y del espacio, en 
una cuarta dimensiédn de dioses. De aqui 
derivarén una serie de notas estilisticas, todas 
referidas a la idea de ascensién luminosa. 
Cualquier lector de Pedro Salinas habré 
notado inmediatamente una serie de imagenes, 
metdforas y palabras de tipo ascensionista, 
luminosas y etéreas. Todo tiende hacia una 
hufda de la realidad, incluso el estilo, con sus 
tipicos encabalmientos y su prisa. Véanse estos 
ejemplos: 


Que en algo, si, y en alguien 
se tiene que cumplir 

este amor que inventamos 
sin tierra ni sin fecha 

donde posarse ahora: 

el gran amor en vilo (p. 218). 
Alto se esté contigo, 

td me elevas, sin nada, 

tan sélo con vivir 

y dejar que te viva. 

Tus pasos mas sencillos 

en ascensién acaban (p. 230). 


O este otro tan definitivo: 


Te espero con un ser 

que no espera a los otros: 

en donde yo te espero 

sdlo td cabes. Nadie 

puede encontrarse 

alli conmigo sino 

el cuerpo que te lleva, 

como un milagro, en vilo (p. 251). 
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Por esta levedad huidiza, que tanto le 
define, el poeta busca la esencialidad del ser 
amado. Y aqui reside otra de las profundas 
notas originales de Salinas. Continuamente se 
refiere a este problema. La biisqueda del ser 
esencial, del ser que se es detrds del aparencial 
es un problema clave en toda la obra de Sali- 
nas, lo mismo en la poesia que en el teatro o 
en la novela. En Seguro azar encuentro este 
poemita, “El Zumo,” que explica bien esta 
curiosidad de nuestro escritor por el secreto 
esencial : 


iTan visible est4 el secreto! 
iTan alegre, 

colgando al aire! 

Le ven todas las miradas, 

y le sopesan los vientos; 

los chiquillos le conocen 

y gritan: ‘‘Mira, un secreto. 
jDémelo! Si parece una naranja.”’ 
Pero el secreto defiende, 
invisible, amarga almendra, 

su mafiana, su secreto 

mayor, dentro. 

Lo que da son disimulos, 
redondez, color, rebrillo, 
solucién facil, naranja, 

a la mirada y al viento (p. 56). 


Por eso no es extrafio encontrar expresiones 
semejantes a este final trasvasadas al pro- 
blema del ser esencial de ella: 


Perdéname por ir asi buscdndote 

tan torpemente, dentro 

de ti. 

Perdéname el dolor, alguna vez. 

Es que quiero sacar 

de ti tu mejor ta 

Ese que no te viste y que yo veo 
nadador por tu fondo, preciosisimo (p. 189). 


El enamorado busca febrilmente a la otra, 
a la que se esconde detrds de los vestidos, los 
espejos; a la que é] piensa que debe existir 
en la realidad como ha existido en su sueifio. 
Este problema asedia también el teatro, y 
creo puede derivar de Unamuno, tan preocu- 
pado, como es sabido, por el ser que se es. 
En tres comedias inéditas que nos leyé el 
verano de 1950 en la escuela espafiola de 
Middlebury—verano, por tantos conceptos, 
para mf inolvidable—tituladas La isla del 
tesoro, El dictador y La fuente del arcdngel, 
en las tres plantea un problema que en el 
fondo procede de la misma inquietud: el 
encuentro de lo que se esconde detrés de un 
mundo aparentemente real. 
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Por esta causa gran parte del tema amoroso 
est& desarrollado como un inmenso pensa- 
miento ansioso de encontrar algo que no sea 
un espectro, una sombra. Tan ahincadamente 
piensa, que hace participe de este pensar al 
mundo total, césmico: 


Pensar en ti esta noche 

no era pensarte con mi pensamiento, 

yo sélo desde mi. Te iba pensando 
conmigo, extensamente el ancho mundo. 


Y todo, cualquier presencia es ella misma, 
esquivada detrds de la luz, de la lluvia o del 
cielo: 


Tan convencido estoy 

de tu gran traspresencia en lo que vivo, 

de que la luz, la lluvia, el cielo son 

formas en que te esquivas, 

vaga interposicién entre ta y td, 

que no estoy nunca solo 

mientras la luz del dia me parece tu alma 
(p. 277). 


Pero también es cierto que no todo es luz 
y alegria en el amor. También hay dolor, 
como en los mejores clésicos, incluso el viejo 
dolor de ausencia, visto desde 4ngulos muy 
originales. Puesto que ella es casi un rayo de 
luz, algo levisimo que se desliza en vilo, en 
ascensién, su ausencia produce nada menos 
que la pura realidad: 


El] mundo material 

nace cuando te marchas (p. 194). 
Pero ahora, 

iqué desterrado, qué ausente 
es estar donde uno est4! 
Espero, pasan los trenes, 

los azares, las miradas. . . 

Y mientras no vengas ta 

yo me quedaré en la orilla 

de los vuelos, de los suefios, 
de las estelas, inmévil (p. 209). 


El dolor es la tltima forma del amor. 
Nétese la sorprendente originalidad: 


No quiero que te vayas, 
dolor, dltima forma 

de amar. Me estoy sintiendo 
vivir cuando me dueles 

no en ti, ni aqui, mds lejos: 
en la tierra, en el afio 

de donde vienes td, 

en el amor con ella 

y todo lo que fué (p. 213). 


Todo puede acabar, también, en la muerte, 
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en un “suicidio hacia arriba,” como se titula 
un poema. Ahora bien, puesto que ese suicidio 
de dos puede llegar a ser Ia tltima expresién 
del amor, y el amor es ascensién, un flotar 
sobre el mundo y las cosas, el suicidio es tam- 
bién una ascensién, la dltima y més real huida 
del mundo cotidiano: 


Hay que decir, y que lo sepan bien 
los que viven aun bajo techado, 
donde telas de arafia se entretejen 
para cazar, para agostar los suefios, 
donde hay rincones 

en que linea y linea se cortan 

y sacrifican en fatales 4ngulos 

su sed de infinitud, 

que nosotros estamos 

contentos, si, contentos 

del cielo alto, de sus variaciones, 
de sus colores que prometen todo 
lo que se necesita 

para vivir por ello y no tenerlo. 

Sin andar, ya, 

despedidas las plantas de los pies 
del més triste contacto de la vida (p. 308). 


Es decir, el amor la poesia de Pedro 
Salinas aparece como una fuerza capas de 
crear un mundo en volandas, lleno de levedad 
y ascensién, incluso en la muerte misma. De 
ah{ ese estilo de huidas, de enumeraciones 
gozosas. Lo contrario al amor es el peso que 
desciende a la tierra, son los calendarios y los 
relojes. E] enamorado de La voz a ti debida y 
de Razén de amor vive gozosamente fuera del 
tiempo y del espacio, en una cuarta dimensién 
aérea y llena de profunda belleza. 

José Manvet Biecua 
Instituto Goya, Zaragoza 


EL CONTEMPLADO 


y Razin de Amor (1936) este libro es un tema 
con variaciones y asi lo llama el poeta mismo, 
en la fachada interior. Pero la 


con 
Sundiaalily tine as ante aa ser4 su confi- 
dente. Y es confidente por necesidad, por 
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fatalidad, porque cuando el poeta lo vié y 
convivié él en diaria compafifa, sus ojos se 
perdieron para el resto del mundo y de esa 
mirada continuada nacié la contemplacién. 
E] acto de contemplacién coexistié desde el 
primer momento con el acto de visién. El 
nombre El Contemplado, “nombre tan re- 
dondo,” estaba allf, imponiéndose y era fatal 
que asi se lo llamara (nomina sunt consequen- 
tia rerum). Maduré ese nombre y “descendié 
a los labios del poeta” sin él saberlo. Pero esta 
fatalidad en la contemplacién nacié desde 
luego de un acto inicial de fascinacién. El 
hechizo obré desde el primer momento y el 
poeta ya no pudo apartar los ojos. Pero es 
este hechizo el punto céntrico alrededor del 
cual se desenvuelve toda la magia poética de 
este largo canto. Fascinacién que parte del 
objeto en sf y se posa en la conciencia para 
provocar la actitud inevitable de la contem- 
placién. Por la fascinacién se llega a la sensi- 
bilidad a través de los sentidos y por la sensi- 
bilidad como camino seguro se desciende al 
océano del amor. Porque el poeta ama el mar. 
Lo ama por su perpetua “fiesta gozosa” para 
los ojos y para el alma. La contemplacién con 
sus elementos intelectivos repliega el alma 
del poeta sobre sf misma y de este replegarse 
surge un conocimiento que se evidencia como 
luz de propia conciencia. Aparecen as{ simbo- 
logias que se intercambian, de vida interior a 
confidente y viceversa. De esta amalgama de 
lo “sensitivo” y lo “intelectivo” brota la 
verdad final en pos de la cual iba el poeta con 
magnética ansiedad: la verdad poética. Porque 
este es el sentido final de El Contemplado. Las 
actitudes bdsicas de fascinacién, contempla- 
cién, amor y meditacién conducen con paso 
seguro al gran descubrimiento de la verdad 
poética que espiritualiza y salva. El] mar seré 
asi un maestro. Maestro de sabidurfa que nos 
sefiala el camino de la salvacién. A fuerza de 
mirarlo, su “eternidad” perpetuada en “luz” 
se ha de entrar por nuestros ojos y asf nos 
salvaremos. Este descubrimiento de la verdad 
poética y la ponderacién de los varios ele- 
mentos que intervienen en el poema (intelecto, 
sensibilidad) producen un clima de serenidad 
y de equilibrio que se manifiesta en la forma 
misma. Un cldsico reposo y solidez afiaden 
majestad a este cdntico de alegrfa. 

El] poema se compone en su totalidad de 
catorce variaciones con un poema introducto- 
rio que es el Tema. Cada variacién lleva a su 
vez un subtitulo que le sirve a modo de epf- 
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grafe temdtico. Las catorce variaciones son 
catorce visiones diferentes del mar, catorce 
tonalidades diferentes que en su conjunto 
constituyen un todo de delicada estructuracién 
sinfénica. En el coloquio continuado, los 
protagonistas son desde luego el poeta que 
habla y contempla y el mar que escucha y es 
contemplado. Mas el mar no esté solo. El 
cielo, ese otro eterno compaifiero, esta ahf, 
dando y recibiendo en perpetua colaboracién. 
La fusién de los dos no tiene solucién de con- 
tinuidad como que el uno refleja la faz del 
otro. El azul del uno es el azul del otro, y entre 
los dos: nubes, espumas, celajes, aire, luz, 
sonidos, arena, playa, islas. . . . Estos ‘iltimos 
constituyen los materiales plisticos del poema 
que se organizan en cada caso en un sistema 
de metdéforas que dan tono y unidad a cada 
una de las variaciones. 

En esta pareja indispensable de cielo y mar 
hay una intrusa que viene a dar la leccién 
definitiva de armonfa, y es la luz. La luz con 
su henchido sentido de polivalencias sefiala 
el camino a los ojos del cuerpo, & los de la 
imaginacién y a la conciencia misma. La 
visién Ultima de mayor sabiduria la da la luz 
en su momento m4ximo de esplendor. La luz 
hace posible el eterno perpetuarse del milagro 
poético. Asi la pareja cielo y mar se ha con- 
vertido en magniffica trilogia. Y el poeta situa- 
do ante la grandiosa trinidad césmica con- 
templa lo que es uno y vario al mismo tiempo. 

El poeta ha plasmado su verdad intuida en 
una serie de planos que estructuran el con- 
junto articulado de El Contemplado. Observa- 
mos en primer término el plano de la realidad 
sensible con su evidente despliegue de materia- 
les césmicos, nubes, espumas, ondas y playas. 
Un segundo plano, el de la realidad metaférica 
que transforma los materiales del primer plano 
en el mundo magico de una realidad poética 
atemporal e inefable. Un tercer plano, el de 
la realidad interior del hombre, manifestado 
en una serie de correspondencias entre el mar 
y la conciencia. Finalmente un cuarto plano en 
el cual se da expresién a una tendencia esti- 
mativa de las nociones captadas con sentidos 
de orden anagégico y puramente espiritual. 

En cuanto al primer plano sélo debemos 
observar que los materiales del poema son de 
orden césmico y que el mar con todos sus 
arreos se presenta como simbolo global de todo 
el universo. El poeta, pues, en trance de poeti- 
zar est4 situado frente al universo. 

E] segundo plano, el de la realidad creada, 
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cristaliza el clima puramente estético del 
canto. A este mundo adimensional de magica 
superrealidad llegamos gracias a una serie de 
correspondencias que a modo de puentes nos 
conducen de los elementos césmicos del primer 
plano a este nuevo mundo. Son notables por 
su riqueza metafdrica los siguientes poemas: 
“Primavera diaria” (II), “Por alegrfas” (IV), 
“Las fnsulas extrafias” (VII), “Tiempo de 
isla” (IX), “Circo de la alegria” (X), y “Civi- 
tas Dei” (XII). En “Primavera diaria,” por 
ejemplo, contemplamos un vergel celeste 
cultivado de rosales. Es la primavera que 
viene después de la oscuridad del invierno 
(la noche), revelandose diariamente el milagro 
de la siembra, el crecimiento y la cosecha, 
gracias a la labor de aquella madrugadora 
campesina, la aurora: 


Antes que llegue el dia, labradora, 
la aurora se levanta, 
Y empieza su quehacer: urdir futuros. 


E] tema de la siembra y el jardin florecido in- 
forma todo el poema. La aurora que ha reco- 
gido y siembra las “estrellas rezagadas” que 
quedan por el cielo ve muy pronto el fruto de 
su labor. La serie de metdéforas se mantiene 
dentro de un organizado marco de correspon- 
dencias. De un lado: espumas, nubecillas 
blancas, vislumbres, espuma, mar. De otro: 
corolas blancas, capullos (rosa, oro, gloria), 
flores fugacisimas, pétalos por la playa, rosal 
(de donde brotan rosas sin cesar). Y para el 
conjunto: brillo, ola, pompa y nube, la corres- 
pondencia: cosecha granada. Otras nociones 
completan el tema de la siembra: florecer, 
deshojarse, abrirse, campos, tallos impacientes, 
estacién, abriles, savia. Es por lo demds una 
primavera destemporalizada que no aguarda 
abriles para desatarse. En “Civitas Dei” la 
visién es la de una ciudad celeste con sus 
fortalezas, sus fronteras, sus atalayas, su mer- 
caderia. También alli el sistema de correspon- 
dencias es manifiesto. De un lado: ciudad, 
capital, fronteras, torres, atalayas, alcdzares, 
moneda, canjes, mercaderias. De otro: espu- 
mas, blancas nubes, sombra, alba, luz. Entre 
los dos, numerosas expresiones que revelan 
la fusién: capital de ocios, espumas fronterizas, 
torres celestes, blancas nubes vigfas. 

Al paso que el mundo de la realidad sensi- 
ble permanece esencialmente el mismo, el de 
la superrealidad creada aflora cada vez en 
sorpresivos mundos de creacién metaférica. 
La ordenacién de correspondencias no tiene 
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una légica preestablecida y caprichosamente 
hace la urdimbre de sus varios elementos. Con 
todo, lo usual es que se nos introduzca primero 
en los campos de la superrealidad creada. Asi 
en “Primavera Diaria”: “jTantos que van 
abriéndose, jardines, / celestes, y en el agua!” 

Los jardines celestes irdn adquiriendo su 
claro disefio cuando luego comiencen a insi- 
nuarse las equivalencias: “Por el azul, espumas, 
nubecillas, / jtantas corolas blancas!” 

A veces la ordenacién se hace sistemAtica- 
mente en series paralelisticas alternadamente 
juxtapuestas. “Insulas extrafias” se inicia con 
una serie de grupos de esta clase: 


Altas cunas, los riscos. ;Bien nacidas! 
Torva guardia les hacen soledades, 
ventarros, nubes grises. Nifias, cimas. 


Las correspondencias son evidentes: riscos- 
altas cunas; soledades, ventarros, nubes-torva 
guardia; cimas-nifias. Los elementos iniciales 
de la metdéfora van cobrando vigor a medida 
que se desciende de las altas cimas por las 
faldas hasta los valles y las arenas de la playa. 
Asf las nifias de las cimas en progresivo creci- 
miento, lentamente adquiriendo sus curvas 
sosegadas, “suavemente” y “sin prisa,” se 
convierten al llegar al valle en Venus verdes 
prédigas de delicias: 


Cuando tocan el valle todo es claro: 
empiezan a sentirse sus delicias, 


Estrenan, encantadas, sus bellezas 
Venus verdes, tendiéndose en la umbria. 


Luego en desmesurada rapidez encuentran 
la lfnea de la playa, fin de lo perecedero hu- 
mano, frontera del asombro. Mas, he aquf 
que el mar, su cementerio, es su verdadero 
cielo, con vigencia de extratemporalidad en 
“un mundo sin otofio y sin ceniza,” sal- 
vadas para la eternidad: “en los hondos del 
mar viven, salvadas, / almas verdes, las almas 
de las islas.” 

En este plano que hemos insistido en llamar 
de la superrealidad metafé6rica adquieren 
especial importancia las nociones de “atem- 
poralidad” e “inconmensurabilidad.” Algu- 
nas veces lo atemporal se obtiene afiadiendo 
al ndmero una nocién intangible, inconmen- 
surable, como en “Tiempo de isla”: “la hora 
no tiene minutos: / sesenta delicias.” 

En otras ocasiones hallamos la destruccién 
de la cifra por la cifra misma, como cuando el 
poeta en el mismo poema se pregunta “Cudl 
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fué el dios que un dfa octavo” “trazé esta 
isla.”” También se transmite la idea de atempo- 
ralidad por la prescindencia del devenir natu- 
ral de las estaciones. Asi en el verso de “Insulas 
extrafias”: “Un mundo sin otofio y sin ceniza.” 
O se hace hincapié en la misma idea de incon- 
mensurabilidad y de infinitud: “Su riqueza es 
la luz, la sin moneda, / la que nunca termina.” 

E] tercer plano se manifiesta en series de 
correspondencias entre la vida interior del 
hombre-poeta y el mar. Poemas caracteristicos 
de este aspecto de El Contemplado son “Todo 
se aclara” (VI), “Renacimiento de Venus” 
(VIII) y “El Poeta” (XI), que en realidad 
no son sino metdforas para evidenciar el 
proceso de las operaciones intelectivas de la 
conciencia, el replegarse de] alma en si misma 
y el contemplar los propios afanes de la crea- 
cién poética. En “Todo se aclara” obtenemos 
la impresién de un amanecer oscuro de hori- 
zontes vagos con sélo breves claridades de 
reldmpago: “Qué claridades se hallan por la 
prisa? / La breve del rel4mpago.” 

Surge entonces la equivalencia entre la 
vaga oscuridad del amanecer y el vago pensa- 
miento que asoma allé en el fondo de la con- 
ciencia: “En el confin te nace de tus aires / un 
pensamiento vago.” 

E] aclararse de la mafiana corresponder4 al 
aclararse de la idea. Y de nuevo tenemos, de 
una parte: nubes, distancias, mafiana, esplen- 
dor, olas, espacios, noche, aurora, luz, espuma, 
y de otra: pensamiento vago, misterio, enigma, 
intérpretes, diafanidad, texto, signos, rasgos, 
incégnitas. A la total iluminacién interior 
corresponde el “fulgor de playa en mediodia” 
ante el cual “no resisten arcanos.” Y el “texto 
magico” antes oscuro viene a quedar dibujado 
en “impolutas l4minas” sobre las arenas de la 
playa. Una serie de verbos indicadores de las 
operaciones intelectivas como “entender,” 
“explicar, ” “pensar,” “traducir,” “descifrar,” 
vienen a sellar la fusién entre los dos planos, 
el de la realidad sensible y el interior de la 
conciencia. 

“Renacimiento de Venus” es uno de los 
poemas de mayor pureza contemplativa y de 
traslacién a un mundo de esencias intempora- 
les. De la quietud y claridad absolutas en el 
momento culminante del dia, el presente se 
revela con toda su fuerza expresiva, renun- 
ciando a ese “error” del tiempo que son “las 
horas.” En ese momento del “radiante medio- 
dia” el mundo todo es “espejo” y el alma 
escapada de su cuerpo puede contemplarse a 
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si misma, en su esencia: es la verdadera Venus 
que surge del fondo del mar. Al advenimiento 
de la plena claridad se llega por sucesiva elimi- 
nacién de posibles imperfecciones y por la 
acumulacién progresiva de la misma cualidad 
que ha de alcanzar el grado sumo perfecto. 
He aquf el azul del cielo en este momento de 
didfana claridad: 


Absoluto celeste, azul undnime 
sin ave, sin su anécdota. 


El mar va por el mar buscando azules 
y a un azul los eleva. 

Le basta un color solo a tanto espacio, 
sin vela que disienta. 


La quietud tiene como eco la quietud 
misma: “Al célico sosiego otro marino / sosie- 
go le contesta.” La conciencia del hombre 
queda libre de futuro y de pasado: “Dentro 
de! hombre ni esperanza empuja / ni memoria 
sujeta.” E] silencio se produce con vacfos de 
sonidos y suma de silencios: 


Aves, ondinas, callan, y de voces 
vacio el aire dejan 

La dilatada anchura del silencio 
de silencio se llena. 


El momento del reconocimiento del alma 
llega: “Radiante mediodia. En él el alma / se 
reconoce: esencia.” ““E] Poeta” es la variacién 
que nos sitia directamente frente al proceso 
interior de la creacién poética. Momentos 
después del amanecer el paisaje marino es 
de perfecta armonfa. Tres imagenes expresan 
el estado del mar en su “sumo,” en su “per- 
fecto”: “serenamente espejo,”’ “tan acorde con 
tu techo” y “liso de bienestar.” Mas, el signo 
hondo del mar no reside en esta quietud sere- 
namente inmévil. Una ansia rara de “mejo- 
ria” lo mueve a convulsiones: 


Subido en esta cima 

ves otro primor, mas lejos: 
te llama una mejoria 
desde tu posible inmenso. 


De una perfeccién quiere pasar a un “pro- 
yecto de mds perfeccién”’: 


De una perfeccién te escapas 
alegremente a un proyecto 
de mds perfeccién. 


Movido por el “mds” que tiene el alma, y 
porque “algo” se lo “pide desde adentro,” 
comienzan las alteraciones de su superficie. 
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Pero es el punto en que precisamente se nos 
insinda el tema del hombre-poeta o mds bien 
del proceso interior de la gestacién y alumbra- 
miento poéticos. Los términos que anuncian 
operaciones volitivas del alma se multiplican: 


Y te mueves 

como la tabla del pecho: 
Por la piel azul te corren 
undosos presentimientos, 
en las puntas de las olas 

se te alumbran los intentos. 
Curvas, més curvas, se inician, 
dibujantes de tu anhelo. 

lo que fué calma es fervor 
de inndmeros espejeos 

que sobre la faz del agua 
anuncian tu encendimiento. 
Una agitacién creciente, 


has pensado m4s hermoso 
y ante la orilla del hombre 
ya te preparas a hacerlo. 


En la fase siguiente del poema, el mar se 
presenta en plena actividad creadora. Con- 
voca “obreros” que acuden desde sus hondu- 
ras y que descienden del firmamento: “luces,” 
“sombras,” “celajes, ” vientos, ” “cristales,” 
“centellas.” Y hasta la tierra aporta sus 
“materiales sin estreno”: “hojas de la orilla” 
que traen “verdes abrilefios,” “nieves tibias” 
que por los rios vienen de los “roquedos,” y 
hasta existen “escuadrones de luceros” alma- 
cenados en prevencién de ayuda. Estos obre- 
ros césmicos trabajan en el gran taller césmico 
que es también el “gran taller del gozo”: 


En el gran taller del gozo 

a los espacios abierto, 

feliz, de idea en idea, 

de cresta en cresta corriendo 
tan blanco como la espuma 
trabaja tu pensamiento. 


La gran recompensa del hacer esté en el 
hacer mismo. Los movimientos de la actividad 
creadora: anhelo, trabajo, quehacer, esfuerzo, 
lucha, ardoroso buscar, culminan en el acierto 
gracias a la fe en su propia obra: 


jEl acierto! :Vendré? ;Si! 
La fe te lo est4 trayendo 
con que ti lo buscas. Si. 
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El acierto total se cumpliré cuando la 
humanidad comprenda la razén Ultima de la 
creacién poética: el amor de los dos en renun- 
cia serena de lo contingente: 


Vendra cuando al universo 

se le aclare la razén 

final de tu movimiento: 

no moverse, mediodia 

sin tarde, la luz en paz, 
renuncia del tiempo al tiempo. 
La plena consumacién 

—al amor, igual, igual— 

de tanto ardor en sosiego. 


E] cuarto plano que pudiéramos llamar el 
plano trascendente eleva El Contemplado a la 
categoria de una mistica religién. Religién que 
es poesia y poesia que es religién a su vez. 
Todo el poema lleva la tonalidad de este signo 
espiritual, pero las variaciones en que més 
se evidencia son “Pareja muy desigual” (V), 
la segunda y tercera partes de “Civitas Dei” 
(XII), “Presagio” (XIII) y “Salvacién por la 
luz” (XIV). Dentro de este marco la caracteris- 
tica mds notable es el concepto de eternidad 
del mar. Todo parece transitorio y contin- 
gente ante esa “duracién de siglos,” ante ese 
“algo” que “queda” y que sirve “de fondo a 
todos los pasos.” 

E] mar es superior a nosotros, superior al 
poeta por su “eternidad” y gracias a su “eter- 
nidad” se convierte en el dios de una religién. 
A 41 acudiré siempre el poeta para que su 
mirada se impregne de eternidad. El mar, 
ademés, es la sintesis de todo lo que constituye 
una religién. E] mar es “dador” generoso, 
distribuidor de “dddivas.” Al mar nos acerca- 
mos pobres y retornamos con nuestra mirada 
prefiada de ganancias: “Cuando vuelve, vuelve 
toda / encendida de regalos” (p. 25). 

Este es en efecto el sentido de “Pareja muy 
desigual.” Si nuestra pobreza es inconmensura- 
ble, su generosidad y su capacidad de darse 
a los demas es asf mismo inconmensurable. 
Su “gracia” es “indivisa,” y su “luz” no quiere 
por “duefia” “ninguna pupila.” También por 
el mar llegamos a una jerarquizacién de valo- 
res. Su contemplacién nos ensefia lo que en 
verdad nos enriquece espiritualmente y lo 
que, por el contrario, nos envilece. En el mar 
encontramos la “Civitas Dei,” al paso que en 
el trato con los hombres sélo encontramos la 
“ciudad enemiga,” lo que nos mata espiritual- 
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mente. E] mar es, asi mismo, nuestro guia. 
Toda religién debe no solamente ensefiar su 
doctrina sino sefialar la verdadera direccién. 
Sélo él conoce las reconditeces mds {ntimas de 
sus propios d4mbitos y por tanto hay que ofr 
de él mismo su propia voz revelada: “td solo 
sabes trazar / los caminos de tus dmbitos.” 

También el mar es salvacién como que el 
sentido ultimo de toda religién es la salvacién. 
El dltimo poema, “Salvacién por la luz,” 
es una honda invocacién para que de su mirada 
brota nuestra salvacién para la eternidad. 
Mas, ante todo, El Contemplado es una mfs- 
tica. A él hay que llegar con deseos enamora- 
dos de mirada perpetua. El mistico es un 
enajenado y asi el poeta en estado de arroba- 
miento queda posefido por una super-mirada 
que es superior a su propia voluntad. Esa 
super-mirada es la mirada de todos los hom- 
bres anteriores al poeta que miran el mar con 
“querencia muy antigua.” En toda religién 
existen, ademas, las relaciones de criatura a 
creador, de individuo a divinidad. El] medio 
mds seguro de acercamiento es la confidencia 
con la propia divinidad. Y El Contemplado no 
es después de todo mds que una prolongada 
confidencia entre el poeta y el mar. 

El Contemplado es pues una religién. Es al 
mismo tiempo dios, dogma, gufa, jerarquiza- 
cién de valores y salvacién; el poeta es cria- 
tura, sus confidencias con el mar, confidencias 
de criatura con la Divinidad y su mistica la 
mistica de la religién de El Contemplado. 
Mistica contemplativa cargada de arroba- 
mientos, de miradas perpetuas y de esotérico 
lenguaje. 

El Contemplado, poema sobre el mar de 
Puerto Rico, siendo poesia en si mismo, nos 
ensefia el camino de la salvacién por la propia 
poesia. El Contemplado trasciende los limites 
de sus hondos 4mbitos poéticos y llega hasta 
nosotros con un lenguaje de iluminada sabi- 
duria. “Castilla no puede ver el mar.” Mas 
Pedro Salinas, castellano de Castilla, encontré 
un dia el mar de Puerto Rico y allf en diaria 
contemplacién nos sefial6 el camino de una 
nueva religién. 

Hoy el poeta sumergido en el hondo mar de 
la muerte, ha comenzado, como sus “Insulas 
extrafias,” a vivir su eternidad. 

Tulane University Gustavo CorREA 


Fué Pedro Salinas uno de los grandes maes- 
tros de la literatura espafiola en este siglo, 
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poeta extraordinario, critico de sin igual luci- 
dez y amante apasionado de su lengua, a cuyo 
cultivo y ensefianza dedicé lo mejor de su 
existencia. Mas, al querer unir nuestra voz al 
legitimo homenaje que Hispania ofrece a su 
memoria, el poeta, el critico, el profesor Salinas 
quedan relegados a segundo término para 
ceder el paso a la imagen de aquel “‘don Pedro” 
—as{i, con tratamiento entre familiar y res- 
petuoso, gustaba que le llamasen—todo in- 
teligencia, gracia y corazén abierto. Entre 
otras muchas cualidades eminentes poseyé 
Salinas, en alto grado, el don rarfsimo de la 
amistad sin tacha. Por eso los que convivimos 
con él a su frecuente paso por Nueva York o 
en las tranquilas tardes de Middlebury no 
podemos olvidar facilmente su cdlida sonrisa 
ni su conversacién siempre graciosa, abun- 
dante, 4gil e intencionada. Tampoco podemos 
olvidar la impresién dolorosa de los dltimos 
meses, cuando vefamos, all4 en su casita vera- 
niega de Vermont, cémo se iba acabando este 
hombre tan amante de la vida y de sus mejores 
frutos, los de la inteligencia y el espfritu, los 
de la amistad y la palabra. Ibamos a visitarle 
para distraerle de sus males y, aun sabiendo 
que su tiempo estaba ya contado, era todavia 
un placer ofrle hablar y ver cé6mo su capacidad 
de entusiasmo se sobreponfa al dolor fisico. 

Hace afios pudimos intentar el andlisis 
objetivo de su labor poética, de su personalidad 
literaria. Hoy con este recuerdo de la persona 
viva tan presente atin, cuando queremos 
pensar en una y otra, se alza, obstinada, una 
interrogacién previa, ¢Cémo es posible que 
pudiera hablarse alguna vez de la fria per- 
feccién de su lfrismo e incluir al poeta ardiente 
de La voz a ti debida, aunque sdélo fuera por 
vaga asociacién, entre los creadores de un arte 
deshumanizado? Porque nos parece evidente 
que si por algo se caracterizaban la personali- 
dad y la obra de Salinas era justamente por 
un equilibrio tipica y exclusivamente humano 
en el que participaban por igual la mente, 
la sensibilidad y el corazén; expresado, ade- 
mds, con un dominio peculiar del lenguaje, 
creacién no menos tipicamente humana. Quiere 
decirse que Salinas usé de un lenguaje vivo 
y no abstracto, con conciencia absoluta de los 
valores afectivos de cada vocablo. 

Era el de Salinas un espfritu fervoroso con 
las rafces bien plantadas en la realidad. Por 
el fervor ante todo lo creado—naturaleza, 
hombre, cultura, vida social—habfa superado 
el subjetivismo agénico de los precursores del 
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98, el narcisimo de los modernistas, y el 
intelectualismo puro, que en medidas diversas 
dominan la poesfa desde los comienzos del 
siglo. 

Fervor el suyo, nacido de un temperamento 
fuertemente vital y traducido en el gozoso 
asombro que en el poeta producfa la con- 
templacién de las maravillas del mundo en 
su infinita variedad. Pero ello sélo nos revela 
uno de los aspectos, el mas superficial quizds, 
del mundo poético saliniano. Porque, repri- 
miendo el entusiasmo inicial, una inteligencia 
singularmente inquisitiva parecia inspirarle 
una perpetua desconfianza hacia todas las 
apariencias e inducirle a buscar lo esencial, 
la idea pura escondida en las formas siempre 
cambiantes que la realidad ofrece al deleite 
de los sentidos. Entusiasmo y desconfianza 
eran en él actitudes inseparables. Por eso R. 
Solana le llamé “poeta de sf y no” y Leo 
Spitzer al definir “el conceptismo interior de 
Salinas” sefialaba la importancia que en su 
estilo adquiere el adverbio detrds. 

Al leer su poesia nos encontramos ante un 
lirismo contradictorio en su punto de arranque 
y en cuya ley {intima no es nada facil penetrar. 
De ahf que la obra de Salinas sea probable- 
mente una de las de significado mds recéndito 
y también de Jas de aspiracién mds ambiciosa 
en la poesia espafiola de nuestro tiempo. 
Velaba la expresién con un hermetismo volun- 
tario, segin él mismo explica en el prefacio 
a uno de sus tltimos y mejores libros, Todo 
mds claro, donde define cémo los mejores 
poemas son aquellos en los cuales “se encuen- 
tra al clarisimo a través de las tinieblas. 
Clave reveladora y que hace inteligible los 
estados sucesivos por los que ha pasado todo 
lector asiduo de Salinas. Primero, una impre- 
sién de belleza y hasta de claridad, comunicada 
por la tersa perfeccién del lenguaje que, como 
en toda verdadera poesfa, no necesita enten- 
derse para hacernos sentir su virtud; luego, 
una sensacién de oscuridad cuando intentamos 
apresar su sentido, hasta que por tltimo 
emerge con una claridad superior la intencién 
honda del poeta. 

No era otra esa intencién—enunciada ya 
en el primer poema de su primer libro, Pre- 
sagios—que el anhelo de descubrir en un 
mafiana, siempre indefinido y siempre distante, 
“la llave de lo eterno.” Ese anhelo cuyo impetu 
ha hecho pensar en el de los misticos (no es 
éste el momento de sefialar las diferencias que 
de ellos le separan) se mantiene en tensién 
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constante merced a dos sentimientos cardi- 
nales: la ilusi6n, que aunque parezca contra- 
dictoria con la desconfianza no lo es, y el 
amor. Son estos los temas mayores de la poesia 
de Salinas, expresados con vehemencia ascen- 
dente desde Presagios hasta Razén de Amor, 
su libro mds apasionado. 

Después, no es dificil ver cémo el fmpetu 
decrece y la ilusién se quiebra, por causas 
ajenas a la poesia, desde el momento doloroso 
en que, como otros muchos espafioles, tuvo 
que salir de Espajia para no volver. Al drama 
de la ausencia irreparable, a la nostalgia de 
algo que él necesitaba, el habla viva de su 
propio idioma—quienes le trataron en los 
Gltimos afios saben lo profundo que era esa 
nostalgia—se uniéd una incompatibilidad cada 
vez mayor con las tristes realidades de estos 
tiempos. Sentia cémo los apetitos del poder 
material iban poco a poco destruyendo toda 
posibilidad de amor y de cultivo sereno de las 
ideas; cémo la vulgaridad se apoderaba de 
todo; y cémo la poesia nada podia ya decir 
a un mundo gobernado por fuerzas incom- 
prensibles. 

A veces, cuando se quejaba del vacio en 
que vivia, como solfa hacerlo con frases in- 
geniosas, lo tom4bamos a broma creyendo que 
eran sutilezas de un espfritu irénico o simple 
disconformidad con el medio. Pero sin duda 
habia algo mds hondo. Si no, ahi esté, testi- 
monio irrecusable, su gran novela La bomba 
increible, que es, pese al bufdo humor de la 
sdtira, como una fuga lfrica y su dltima afirma- 
cién de fe en el poder del dolor y del amor 
para redimir algin dia a un mundo hoy com- 
pletamente insensibilizado por el progreso 
puramente mecdnico. Su preocupacién era 
mas intensa de lo que crefamos y quizdés no 
fuera errado pensar que como otro gran iluso, 
el manchego, le hayan matado las melancolfas, 
porque la desesperanza iba minando los re- 
sortes vitales, tan llenos de entusiasmo en 
otros afios, para sobreponerse a los ataques 
de un cuerpo enfermo. 

En el proceso de esta progresiva desilusién 
su mente habfa llegado a una suprema ma- 
durez. Sélo de tarde a tarde parecfa encontrar 
ya reposo para la poesia—la bella meditacién 
lfrica de El contemplado, frente al mar dulce 
de San Juan de Puerto Rico, a cuyas orillas 
descansa ahora, 0 los reveladores poemas de 
Todo mds claro. Pero entre tanto habia vuelto, 
en busca acaso de refugio, a su obra critica, 
cada vez mds intensa y penetrante—Reality 
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and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, Jorge Manrique, 
La poesia de Rubén Dario—o se entregaba 
con creciente fervor a explicar en sus clases, 
ante discfpulos deslumbrados por su sabidurfa, 
la esencia misma del crear poético. Estaba 
ademas posefdo de una fiebre, casi alarmante, 
de produccién en todos los géneros; ensayos, 
novela, teatro. Raro era el afio que no nos 
trafa un libro suyo, sin contar las diez o doce 
obras dramaticas que deja inéditas. Todavia, 
ya mortalmente enfermo, cuando nos despedi- 
mos de él en Middlebury, hablaba, entre 
dolido e ilusionado, de numerosos proyectos. 
Era la manifestacién postrera de una in- 
teligencia riquisima, de un alma lIlena de 
generosidad y de un hombre de calidades 
verdaderamante excepcionales. 
New York University ANGEL DEL Rfo 


ADIOS A PEDRO SALINAS 
El cielo se serena 
Salinas cuando suena 
Cantan los verbos en vacaciones 
jaculatorias y conjugaciones 
Yo seré ti serds él serd 
La imagen de ayer majiana volverd 
La imagen duplica el presagio 
¢Rezas cuando truena el trisagio? 


El mundo se envenena 
Salinas cuando no suena 


La misica md4s extremada 

es el silencio de la boca amada 
Amar amar y siempre amar 
haber amado haber de amar 


Y de la media de la abuela 

caen las onzas oliendo a canela 

El cielo se enrojece 

Salinas cuando te mece 

Era tu reino el del rubor 

Tanta hermosura alrededor 

Rosa y azul azul y rosa 

Cuidado que no se te rompa 

Y por tus ojos la borrasca 

y la ventisca y el miedo a las hadas 
El cielo se aceituna 

Salinas cuando te acuna 

¢No habéis visto en flor el olivo? 

S{ no sf no azar del subjuntivo 
éNunca visteis el otofio del ciervo 
no habéis sabido deshojar un verbo? 
Llega diciembre y llora el roble 

y el cocotero de Puertopobre 
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El mundo se espanta 

Salinas cuando no canta 

Cantan los verbos en la escuela 
Redondo esta el cielo a toda vela 


¢Pedro Salinas Serrano? Falta 
Y los nifios de pronto se callan 


Unos en otros buscan amparo 

Todo mas claro mucho més clar. 

El cielo quiere quererme 

Salinas cuando te duerme 

Madrid Gerarpo Disco 


“EN EL SUELO PROVISIONAL 
DEL RECUERDO” 


Life and art should be a passionate effort 
to bridge the gap between sun and sea and 
the timeless, luminous shadows of inner real- 
ity. For modern man the gulf has been dra- 
matically cleft centuries asunder. And yet, 
the poet must continue to use imperial ex- 
ternal reality as a springboard to the other 
reality within: “Suelo. Ni mds ni menos/ 
Y que te baste con eso.” The inner life—those 
“leves mundos fragiles”—will then be as the 
shadow created by the poet who “places him- 
self before reality like a human body before 
light....” Life must be lived intensely— 
“hacer lo nuestro no es separarnos de la vida, 
es hundirnos en ella, es vivir auténticamente,” 
if man would create this higher reality in 
which to catch a vision of the eternal: 


la idea pura y en la idea pura 
el mafiana, la llave 
—mafiana—de lo eterno. 


Only thus can man transcend the narrow con- 
fines of material existence—“esa terrible 
redondez del mundo.” There can then be no 
closed circle of experience, nor will time be 
cast in segments of yesterday, present, and the 
morrow: 


El tiempo se contaba 
apenas por minutos: 
un minuto era un siglo, 
una vida, un amor. 


The material present as such slips irretriev- 
ably into the past, into oblivion. It is this 
fleeting present that man, through the mar- 
velous operation of fantasy, must seek to 
reshape and re-create—and not merely relive 
or reproduce. It is through this act of re- 
creation that man attains to a higher life and 
that external living, thus revitalized, takes on 
attributes of that inner, richer experience: 
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Estamos al otro lado 

de los suefios que sofiamos, 
a ese lado que se llama 

la vida que se cumplié... 
viéndonos en lo que hicimos 
brota 

desde las dichas cumplidas 
ayer, la dicha futura 
llamdndonos. Y otra vez 
la vida se siente un suefio 
trémulo, recién nacido. 


Nothing, therefore, need be forever lost: 


jAy!, cudntas cosas perdidas 
que no se perdieron nunca. 
Todas las guardabas td... 
En ti seguian viviendo. 

Lo que yo llamaba olvido 
eras ti. 


Memories will take shape again, and from 
these reincarnate memories other memories 
will spring: 


Cansadas ya de infinitud, de tiempo 
sin medida, de anénimo, heridas 
por una gran nostalgia de materia, 
piden limites, dias, nombres....... 
Y asi luego, 
ellas tendrén recuerdos ya, tendrdén pasado 
de carne y hueso: 
el tiempo que vivieron en nosotros. 


The past exists as past only momentarily “en 
el suelo provisional del recuerdo,” for life, 
which is “puro combustible, materia de ardor,” 
is as “energia superior,” and that which was, 
is destroyed, consumed, like the piece of fire- 
wood which gives up its weight and its form 
so that the flame may live. It is given man to 
enkindle this flame. ““Mfrate bien la palma/ 
de la mano, vacfa.”” Only man has this divine 
power to breathe life into life which is past, 
to reshape that past creatively, seeking ever 
to give it successive reincarnations. The inner 
world and the external world blend thus as 
one; life, material living, becomes vital and 
meaningful, and it is out of such living that 
life begets poetry—and poetry, life. 

For Salinas each passing moment was new 
and intense and eternal with that living 
“donde el amor inventa su infinito.”” He was 
richly endowed with that marvelous capacity 
to rise above mere living, but ever “en el 
suelo los pies hincados,” and generously, 
wittily, and inspiringly he lived his secret with 
all who came into contact with his vibrant 
personality as student at the Centro de Estu- 
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dios Histéricos, as colleague at annual pro- 
fessional gatherings, and as friend at an 
unforgettable luncheon at Cliff House over- 
looking the infinite Pacific—his “Mar Dis- 
tante.” For those who knew him, such 
moments can never lie idly buried in an 
archival past; they rest, if they rest at all, only 
temporarily “en el suelo provisional del re- 
cuerdo.” Salinas will ever be with us as a living 
symbol of an eternal presence, so hopefully ex- 
pressed in the line “en la vaga ficcién de estar 
yo solo.” His will ever be a “bright and lumi- 
nous shadow”’ in the eternal inner realms cre- 
ated by his song. 


Tulane University Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 


PEDRO SALINAS: EL DON DEL 
LENGUAJE 


Lo primero que admira al leer una pagina 
de Salinas es lo mismo que sorprendia al 
ofrlo hablar: una incomparable riqueza y 
densidad del lenguaje. He escrito: riqueza y 
densidad. Porque si fuese tnicamente lo 
primero, ¢de qué cabria admirarse? La riqueza 
sola es un resultado del saber, pero también de 
la paciencia: los Diccionarios, haébilmente 
manejados, nos llenan los espacios en blanco 
que nuestra ignorancia o desidia han dejado. 
La densidad, en cambio, es mds ardua: re- 
quiere no sélo ejercicio, sino también la com- 
prensién de que los vocablos no estén en el 
papel por nada. Los vocablos significan, de 
suerte que cada uno de ellos compromete al 
autor: el autor, no el Diccionario, es el respon- 
sable de su uso. La riqueza sola es, pues, un 
resultado de la sapiencia o de la paciencia; 
la sola densidad, un efecto de la experiencia. 
La riqueza y la densidad, en cambio, sdélo 
puede conseguirlas uno de los mds infrecuentes 
acontecimientos en esta tierra: un auténtico 
escritor. 

Salinas lo era. Si no bastaran otras pruebas, 
seria suficiente la que propongo: su don ex- 
cepcional del lenguaje. Posefa, como pocos, el 
arte de escribir—de decir—bien. Si miramos 
el Diccionario de la Lengua, descubrimos que 
este arte tiene un nombre preciso: retérica. 
Y, por lo tanto, parece que, con la excusa de 
ensalsar sus capacidades, las colocamos bajo 
el signo de un vocablo al que suele acompafiar 
un dejo peyorativo. Pero no retrocedemos: sf, 
retérica, retérica de buena ley, es lo que dis- 
tingue la obra de Salinas. Creo que nuestro 
gran desaparecido no me desmentiria. Unre- 
cuerdo personal me lo confirma. En una oca- 
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sién, el mismo afio de su muerte, y cuando 
estaba todavia proyectando obras que hemos 
irremisiblemente perdido, le escribf para mani- 
festarle ciertos escripulos acerca de mi propio 
estilo. Era un momento en que me atenazaba— 
todavia no me ha soltado—el demonio de la 
precisién, de la mas extrema economfa en el 
lenguaje. “Todo lo que he escrito,” le decfa, 
“me parece retérica. Pero dénde empieza y 
dénde acaba la retérica, es cosa que no se me 
alcanza.”” Conservo su respuesta como uno 
de los mds preciados testimonios de lo que 
puede significar la amistad de un verdadero 
escritor para quien anda harto inseguro por 
los aledafios de la literatura. “Amigo mfo,” 
me contesté, “dno es todo retérica? Siga vi- 
viendo, filosofando y escribiendo, iy que no 
falte!, como dirfa el no retérico.” Para ser 
sincero, mis escripulos no se disiparon del 
todo. Ni creo que Salinas pretendiera disipar- 
los. Pero desde entonces me convenef de que 
en el diffcil arte de escribir, la demasiada 
rigidez es tan perjudicial como la laxitud 
excesiva. 

Los escritos de Salinas poseen, pues, estas 
dos notas: riqueza y densidad. Pero, bien 
mirado, a veces conviene invertir la disposi- 
cién de los términos y colocarlos en el mismo 
orden que el gran escritor me sugerfa: densidad 
y riqueza. EF) mismo hubiera quizds preferido 
este segundo orden. Salinas no era, en efecto, 
el hombre que escribfa y hablaba sélo porque 
poseyera un extremado don de las asociaciones 
verbales y una singular capacidad para com- 
binarlas luego con el fin de formar significa- 
ciones: era el hombre que tenia algo que decir 
—que tenfa siempre muchas cosas que decir— 
y que al punto se le presentaba asociada con 
cada una de sus ideas una cantidad increfble 
de combinaciones verbales, de modos de ex- 
presién, de matices. Por eso parecia a veces 
no concluir enteramente su expresién o de- 
morarse demasiado en ella. Pero tengamos 
cuidado. No era por hinchazén de un con- 
tenido magro. Era por exceso de contenido, 
tanto como por superabundancia de capaci- 
dades de expresarlo. Salinas era el hombre 
capaz de sentir fruicién en el decir, en el pro- 
ceso mediante el cual llega a redondearse la 
expresién hasta disparar toda su potencia 
significativa. Era una fruicién evidente, que 
s6lo puede comprender el que lo haya ofdo 
hablar: se lanzaba vorazmente sobre las ideas 
(estaba continuamente lleno de ellas) y se 
notaba que el camino era para él tan im- 
portante como la posada. 
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La prosa de Salinas—y creo que también 
su poesia—es, en efecto, una prosa de caminos. 
Caminos todos ellos tan poco trillados, que 
se nos viene en seguida a las mientes el suges- 
tivo titulo del ultimo libro de Martin Heideg- 
ger: Holzwege, los caminos del bosque. Mas 
en este caso el titulo es descarriador, no sélo 
porque Salinas (que sentfa una como temerosa 
admiracién por la filosoffa) no pretendfa ser 
filésofo, sino también porque caminos son 
siempre muy despejados. Ya que aducimos un 
titulo, se nos perdonard seguir el mismo pro- 
cedimiento y mencionar otro, esta vez del 
propio Salinas: Todo mds claro. Es el titulo 
de su postrer libro de poemas, pero podria 
servir de lema a toda su obra. Si, las péginas 
de Salinas iban por rutas cada vez mds claras, 
cada vez mds “desnudas.” Pues la claridad 
de la obra de Salinas es la claridad que despide 
la desnudez. De ahf “un” rasgo que Salinas 
habfa ya mostrado en sus primeros libros, pero 
que en los tltimos se destaca hasta ocupar 
todo el primer plano. Es un rasgo que no tiene 
—o del que no conozco—nombre propio, pero 
que me parece estar compuesto de cuatro 
esenciales virtudes: pasién, lucidez, piedad, 
ironfa. Quizds el lector vea aqu{ una de esas 
observaciones vacuas que suelen hacerse sobre 
los autores cuando se desconocen sus textos. 
Si asi es, le pido que sea caritativo y que me 
crea por algo de escaso valor, pero de mucha 
sinceridad: por mi palabra. Creo que no serfa 
dificil, en efecto, mostrar concretamente la 
presencia omnimoda de esas cuatro virtudes 
en cada uno de los libros, casi en cada una de 
las pdginas de Salinas, sobre todo en las escri- 
tas de diez afios a esta parte. La pasién, como 
una adhesién tenaz al mundo; la lucidez, como 
un afdn de verlo todo claro; la piedad, como 
expresién de un sostenido amor; la ironfa, 
como fndice de una amargura ilusionada. 
Quizis entonces podriamos encontrar el 
nombre propio que buscamos y que, si no el 
secreto tltimo—para siempre guardado—de 
la vida y de la obra de un hombre, podria 
cuando menos entregarnos lo que en un escritor 
importa casi tanto como la vida y la obra: 
su “método.” Nuestro gran desaparecido 
merece que otros, con mayores aptitudes que 
las mias, se pongan a la tarea. 

Bryn Mawr College Jos& Ferrater Mora 


MI PEDRO SALINAS 


Habfa que verlo, con su corpachén grandote 
y un poco desgarbado, atravesar el prado—a 
veces apoydndose en un bastén, pues ya la 
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enfermedad iba haciéndose sentir en sus 
huesos—y acercarse poco a poco al edificio 
donde daba su clase todas las majianas, tarde, 
a las doce, creo. Habfa que verlo caminar con 
una cartera en la mano libre, y bajo el brazo 
libros y revistas y papeles infinitos. Y llegaba 
a la clase y desparramaba todo aquello sobre 
la mesa. Y abria la cartera y comenzaba a 
sacar libros y mds libros como saca un prestidi- 
gitador conejos y palomas de su chistera. 
Espectdculo, y de la mejor calidad, era la 
clase de Salinas en Middlebury College a las 
doce del dia, si, a las doce. Tan espectdculo, 
que todos los que podfamos nos lleg4bamos a 
ella y venciendo la fatiga de una majiana de 
trabajo y atin un poquillo de apetito que se 
nos acercaba, allf nos sentébamos si habfa 
donde, o de pie nos qued4bamos para escuchar 
a don Pedro cincuenta minutos de magia 
poética. La ultima vez que fui a su Catedra, 
en el verano de 1950, dictaba un curso sobre 
el Modernismo y més especialmente sobre la 
poesia de Rubén Dario. De su profundo conoci- 
miento de la materia no hay que hablar; ahf 
queda, entre otras muchas muestras de ello, 
su admirable libro, ya indispensable para el 
conocimiento y estudio del padre y maestro 
de nuestra poesia contempordnea. Porque 
Salinas no se conformé con ser sélo poeta en 
verso, sino que su impulso creador le llevé al 
ensayo, a la crftica literaria, al teatro, a la 
novela. En todo ello estaba, claro, su poesia; 
pero dirfamos que es como variaciones de su 
tema esencial: un como juego entre realidad 
y fantasfa, entre “poesia y verdad,” que como 
tema principal de su obra, va adquiriendo una 
serie de formas y modos diversos segin lo 
aplique el autor al ensayo (véase el magnffico 
tomo llamado E! Defensor), a la critica literaria 
(ademas del libro sobre Dario, no olvidemos 
su Jorge Manrique, o tradicién y originalidad, 
y el otro publicado en inglés con el titulo de 
Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry), al 
teatro, que fué uno de sus entusiasmos en los 
Gltimos afios de su vida (recordemos todo lo 
que hay de poético en La fuente del Arcdngel 
o en La isla del tesoro), y por fin en su novela 
corta La bomba increible, en cuyas pdginas 
se puede ver cémo la gran preocupacién por 
el momento universal amenazador se resuelve 
en un fin confiado en la eternidad de los valores 
espirituales de la humanidad. Pero quiero vol- 
ver al Salinas de clase; al Salinas rodeado de 
libros y papeles entre los que por milagro no 
se perdia, no. Extendfa la mano y tomaba el 
que le convenfa en el momento oportuno; y 
no se equivocaba en aquel mar. Y muchas 





veces con los espejuelos bajos, y mirando por 
encima de ellos, iba leyéndonos los versos de 
Rubén, y comentandolos y explic4ndolos hasta 
agotar su mas esotérico significado. Y todo 
ello, como quien no quiere la cosa, sin darle 
importancia ni a Sevilla ni al Guadalquivir, 
fluyéndole el comentario lleno de gracia y 
humor siempre y siempre también de seriedad 
y justeza criticas. Tan divertida aquella clase, 
en la més elogiosa acepcién del vocablo, que 
los cincuenta minutos se nos pasaban como 
volando, y nos daba pena escuchar el timbre 
que iba a poner fin a una palabra inteligente 
y ligera, fina y profunda; magica, en fin, como 
por ser de gran poeta era la suya. Un timbre, 
mucho més final que aquel de las doce y 
cincuenta minutos en Munroe, en el Campus 
de Middlebury College, nos ha sonado. Y con 
él callé para siempre la voz de Pedro Salinas. 
Menos mal que su palabra queda escrita en 
muchos libros y versos. Y que esa palabra 
escrita es la misma suya hablada. Que en 
pocos hombres de letras como en él se ha dado 
una mayor identidad entre el habla y la es- 
critura. Y leerlo, ahora, ser4 continuar es- 
cuchindolo. Que ya es bastante gracia. 
Barnard College Eveento Fiorir 


AMERICA AND DON PEDRO SALINAS 


The students, colleagues, and friends who 
knew don Pedro Salinas in America were in- 
variably entranced and stimulated by the 
encounter of their two varieties of life. It was 
a communication of mood, for don Pedro 
himself was often entranced and stimulated 
in the course of the same encounter. Like a 
child, a prodigious child rather than a child 
prodigy, don Pedro first discovered America 
and then proceeded to play with it. It was the 
poet’s version of the tradition of American 
conquest so characteristic of his nation. The 
department store, the super-market, the soft 
drink, the advertisement, above all the ad- 
vertisement, were lifted by his “gracia” from 
their accepted role in our contemporary 
existence and refreshed with an unsuspected 
dimension of poetry, a dimension they were 
never afterwards to lose completely. When 
don Pedro described (to a fascinated Middle- 
bury audience) the glass mail chute of his New 
York hotel as “el buzén de los Angeles,” he 
was not altogether unlike Cortez attempting 
to explain Tenochtitlan in terms of the 
Amadis. The ultimate significance that can 
be furnished by sheer wonder is implicit in 
both comparisons. 
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But all of this is familiar. Those of us who 
knew him, well or slightly, remember with 
equal affection don Pedro’s poetic anthropol- 
ogy, his spiritual collection of the artifacts of 
our tribal life. The real problem is not don 
Pedro Salinas in America but America in don 
Pedro Salinas. What about the “sanchifica- 
cién” inevitable in so long and intimate a 
sojourn? The effects in Salinas’ work of our 
particular version of the twentieth century 
were certainly neither so direct nor so explo- 
sive as in, for example, the Poeta en Nueva 
York. The volumes of verse written in this 
hemisphere (Todo mds claro, El contemplado) 
confirm the survival of a style willing to risk 
prosaism in order not to betray the delicacy 
and sensitivity of its lyric intent. What did 
grow and change with growth was Salinas’ 
central thematic preoccupation, his “tema 
vital,” to use the phrase he himself applied to 
Rubén Darfo. And this in turn involved excur- 
sion into hitherto untried genres, drama, short 
story, novel, and the essays of El defensor. 
He had, of course, written critical essays in 
Spain, essays published without signature in 
Indice literario and later collected under the 
title of Literatura espafiola, Siglo XX. But the 
purely literary essay is an “American” inno- 
vation for him. The title, El defensor, is sig- 
nificant if only because it indicates the general 
attitude of defense against those aspects of 
the modern world—aspects perhaps more vis- 
ible in America than elsewhere—which tend 
to limit and direct the lives of its inhabitants. 
This should not be taken to mean, of course, 
that Salinas was tempted away from poetry 
by economic or political passions or that he 
turned against America. Rather El defensor 
defends a humanistic plenitude of being and 
expression of being against such substitutes 
as the best-seller, the stereotyped letter, and 
the ready-made phrase. It is, in other words, 
a book in which the Spanish poet has come to 
share one of the major preoccupations of the 
American intellectual. 

In drama and narrative the same theme 
reappears and with the same decorative irony 
of style. Ainerica (joined to his own maturity) 
develops the elemental humanism of Salinas’ 
creative position, this time in situation, action, 
and character. It was a theme beneath the 
level of purely lyrical expression (or at least 
his lyricism was insufficient for its full expres- 
sion without a radical change in style), and 
yet it was never reduced to the grossness of a 
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thesis. Instead Salinas investigates the suffer- 
ing, the bewilderment, the possible consola- 
tion, and all the intricate meanderings of life 
in our world, not just America but the modern 
world in which the evil of sin against man is 
so frequently unaccompanied by guilt. We 
who have loved and mourned don Pedro in 
America may find some slight consolation in 
the belief that he has loved us and mourned 
us (as Americans and exponents of modernity) 
in his own creation. 
Ohio State University STrePHEN GILMAN 


POETA Y PROFESOR 
PoETA 


Aquel madrilefio tan divertido, tan Ilano 
y campechano jamds hablaba de su poesia. 
Menos atin: jamds se presentaba “‘en sociedad” 
como poeta. ¢Se ensanchaba ese recato hacia 
una perspectiva irénica? Probablemente. El 
personaje del poeta arrastraba para él—y 
para otros compajieros de su generacién—una 
serie de figuras y ademanes tan ingenuos 
como cfnicos; y esa comedia—porque asf, 
bajo especie de representacién se desenvol- 
via—era incompatible con la soltura y la 
sencillez del vivir cotidiano. Pero habia algo 
mds que buen humor y reserva en aquel in- 
cégnito que guardaba Pedro Salinas entre las 
gentes. Nadie, por supuesto, le trataba sin 
sentirle poeta, siempre revelado por su caréc- 
ter—y su obra. Ese modo de ser constituye el 
manantial de una existencia, y todos vemos— 
y no sélo adivinamos—el manantial segin 
espontaneamente va manando sin organizarse 
en juegos de agua mds o menos artificiosos. 
éArte? Dentro del poema. Poema traspasado 
de vida, acto sumo, y por eso tan distinto de 
los otros actos, durante las otras etapas del 
vivir. 

Esta distincié6n se opone a la confusjén 
entre vida y obra que suele denominarse es- 
tetismo. “La vida es un poema.” jNo! Tal 
pretensién—errénea—tiene que degenerar en 
una farsa. Farsa que no se circunscribe a su 
propio lugar: un tablado. Salinas y otros con 
él se desentendieron de aquel estetismo de- 
cadente. Eso significaba, entre otras cosas, la 
calificacién que se ofa con frecuencia en el 
cireulo de Federico Garefa Lorca: “putre- 
facto.” Era putrefacto, ante todo, el artista 
que hacia dengues de artista, y suspiraba ante 
el creptisculo, y afectando en todo momento 
una exquisitez inoportuna rechazaba las vias 
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comunes, es decir, ordinarias. Y este vocablo 
“ordinarias” se asocia a “ordinariez.” |Cudnto 
nos hemos refdo de todo eso! Salinas y sus 
amigos pertenecfan a la clase media: la historia 
los habia hecho “sefioritos.” Algunos se lo 
han echado en cara. iPero si esa cara, por 
Dios, era la tinica auténtica, si “ser sefiorito” 
presuponfa la base para asumir un papel 
social! Claro que la procesién andaba por 
dentro, y que el poeta de entonces no se dirigia 
a su clase en cuanto clase—a su frivolidad, a 
su mal gusto, a sus prejuicios. A pesar de 
tantas diferencias, jcon qué cuidado se pro- 
curaba evitar en la calle, en el café, las fric- 
ciones descorteses, aunque fueran groserfas 
de elegidos, incorreccién privilegiada! 

Aquella suerte de privilegio se habfa justi- 
ficado también, durante el siglo XIX y el 
temprano XX, bajo el nombre de bohemia. 
E] bohemio se morfa de hambre con traza de 
rebelde, y alzindose hacia un desorden superior 
quedaba bien colocado cn la sociedad a t.tulo 
de victima. jGraciosa victima domesticada! 
Merced a sus amenidades confirmaba y ase- 
guraba los abusos del orden general. Nada 
més ilusorio que aquel contraste. Seré indtil 
que el bohemio se esfuerce por distinguirse con 
su indumentaria y su ostentacién capilar. Asf 
se le perdonardn sonriendo las irregularidades 
en el reparto de sus horas. jOh remoto bo- 
hemio, mds delicadamente “cursi” que el 
burgués! Salinas ignoré la bohemia. Nunca 
pens6 que los dones literarios le autorizaban 
a llegar tarde a una cita. Eso habria sido 
también putrefacto. Ninguna putrefaccién: 
ni la del esteta ni la del bohemio. jQué sencillo 
todo! En cuanto hombre, una conducta de 
hombre sujeto correctamente a la ley comin. 
¢Cémo sabremos que es poeta? Ahf tené¢is su 
obra, sélo explicable por ese borboteo del 
manantial: el hombre Pedro Salinas. 


PROFESOR 


Segtin el oriente—maravilloso—de la vida 
normal van avanzando el hombre, el poeta. 
jRuta sin trampas! No se busquen rasgos de 
voluntaria extrafieza que llamen la atencién. 
Pedro Salinas nunca fué raro porque era muy 
fino. jAdelante! La poesia se le impone con 
tal fuerza de profesién que no podré conver- 
tirse en profesién econémica. A la pregunta 
que origina Is demanda de un passporte seria 
ridfculo o insolente responder: “Poeta.” 
(Como entre las averiguaciones burocrdticas 


no se registra “Enamorado.”) jConviene que 
haya una labor confesable: un oficio! Salinas, 
universitario, escogié el oficio que tenia mds 
a su alcance, el més préximo a su profesién. 
Desde 1914 hasta 1951 se gané la vida en- 
sefiando literatura espafiola. Ningtin otro 
quehacer habfa mds asequible a su inteligencia 
y su preparacién. Escritor nato, habria de 
llegar a su obra abriéndose camino entre las 
obras ajenas, leyendo y releyendo con apasio- 
nada constancia. ¢Y qué poeta completo no 
mantiene una relacién de voracidad con la 
poesia de su idioma? Por gusto—y no por 
deber—realizaré, gracias a esta aficién sabrosa, 
el mejor tipo de enterado. jQué gozo hubo para 
Salinas en su incesante leer! Nadie vivid los 
libros mds dentro de la gran corriente de la 
propia vitalidad. Cultura y frescura: una 
cultura oreada por la frescura del vivir en su 
plentitud. ¢No es leyendo y escribiendo c6mo 
se consigue la integra experiencia literaria? 
Todo el mundo lo sabe. No hay creacién sin 
critica. No hay inspiracién profunda sin una 
conciencia que la contemple: segundo movi- 
miento que habra de operar sobre la inspiracién 
contemplada. ¢Critica? Creacién otra vez. 
El gran poeta—y no sélo el buen poeta mo- 
desto—entiende de poesfa al fin y al cabo—al 
cabo de su leer y su escribir. 

Creacién, informacién, inteleccién: ¢de qué 
habré menester Pedro Salinas para ensefiar 
literatura? De ganas. Pues las tuvo. A lo 
largo de toda su carrera fué a clase dispuesto 
a pasar una hora deliciosa, precisamente por- 
que en ella ponfa su espfritu. La puerta del 
aula no le sugerfa renunciaciones. Entre los 
alumnos y él se situaba un tema inagotable 
para el creador y el profesor: una sola persona, 
un solo Salinas verdadero. El oficio—tan 
oficial—se establecia junto a la profesién nada 
oficial —Nos exigen—decia—que hablemos de 
literatura. ¢Y encima nos pagan? Con fervo- 
rosa competencia desempefié su trabajo. Ante 
el juvenil auditorio se desplegaban en desfile 
clarisimo los muchos pensamientos que sus- 
citaba el autor de nuevo ahondado. j Volver— 
y volver siempre con mds ahinco y mayor 
conocimiento a las pdéginas tan queridas, tan 
sabidas: proezas del Cid, aventuras de Don 
Quijote, mondlogos de Segismundo! Originali- 
dad no hay sin tradicién, y en los datos des- 
cansa la critica. Todo, todo rezuma historia, 
porque el sentido histérico guia a los cultos 
de hoy desde la masa de la sangre. Pocas 
veces se habré logrado como en Pedro Salinas 
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un equilibrio tan arménico entre el poeta, el 
critico y el profesor. 
Columbus, Ohio JorGce GUILLEN 


LA MULTIFORME TRANSPARENCIA 
DE SALINAS 


En la generacién poética de 1925, mal 
llamada generacién de la Dictadura, la figura 
de Pedro Salinas presenta una variedad de 
facetas que no se dan en ninguno de sus co- 
etaneos. Guillén, acaso la mdxima figura de 
la generacién, es poeta y nada mds, como 
Aleixandre y Cernuda; Daémaso Alonso es 
poeta y critico; Gerardo Diego poeta y en- 
sayista; Alberti y Lorca poetas y dramaturgos. 
Unicamente Salinas es, al mismo tiempo, y 
con genuina calidad, novelista, poeta, drama- 
turgo, ensayista y critico. Vasta curiosidad 
la suya y ricos los dones que le permitieron 
lograr obras estimables en todos esos géneros, 
dando a las en prosa finfsima coloracién lirica 
y a las de poesia punzante agudeza intelectual. 

Tenfa Salinas una cabeza clara, abierta a 
la comprensién rdpida y total de los proble- 
mas, y por este don de inteligencia su obra 
ensayistica y critica tiene una d4gil vivacidad 
de pensamiento. Fué Profesor de Literatura 
y ejercié su magisterio con vocacién y eficacia. 
Para él, explicar Literatura espafiola era menos 
un deber que un deleite, pues el hacerlo le 
obligaba a revisar incesante y criticamente 
sus juicios, confronténdolos con los de quienes 
por pertenecer a generaciones mds jévenes 
personificaban otro tipo de actitudes. Re- 
cuerdo que poco antes de la guerra civil, en 
1935 o quizé va en 1936, contaba con vivo in- 
terés el debate planteado en su clase de la 
Universidad de Madrid en torno a la poesia de 
Espronceda: “Estos chicos—decfa—toman a 
broma mis elogios y me ha costado trabajo 
convencerles de que hablo en serio. Se resisten 
a creer que Espronceda fuera un gran poeta.” 

No habia en él deseo de vencer sino de 
convencer, y en aquella coyuntura advertf{ 
su alegria por haber conseguido persuadir, 
sobre los textos, a los alumnos reacios, mos- 
trandoles las bellezas de la poesia espron- 
cediana. Tenia un don especial para elegir 
las pruebas, para resumir en exposicién sucinta 
y rigorosa los argumentos mds convincentes. 
En sus ensayos, como en sus aniflisis criticos, 
las demostraciones resultan estimulantes, por- 
que rehuyendo la divagacién periférica y el 
alarde estilistico se centran en el meollo de 
la cuestién y ponen en claro puntos dudosos, 
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iluminando de modo sustancial el objeto de 
su estudio. 

La critica tiende a convertirse en un or- 
ganismo que vive de la obra comentada, mas 
los trabajos de Salinas, sabiamente concerta- 
dos, surgen al servicio de ésta y aun mas al 
del eventual lector, para quien tratan de 
explicarla y valorarla. Una percepcién hicida 
de intenciones y resultados le permite prescin- 
dir de esas disquisiciones técnicas en que se 
enredan quienes a menudo buscan en el por- 
menor el asidero que no encuentran en las 
sintesis sélo accesibles a mentes poderosas 
servidas por sagaces miradas. 

Esa claridad de visién se advierte también 
en sus creaciones narrativas donde nada es 
dejado a la aventura y nada es obra del azar, 
sino es de aquel que por “seguro” ha de entrar 
en cuenta como elemento necesario de la cons- 
truccién. En La bomba increible el misterio 
tiene una clave sencilla: amor; una clave que 
no encuentran los sabios, harto ocupados para 
poder pensar en la solucién més obvia, re- 
velada a la intuicién de una muchacha cor- 
riente. La clarividencia del narrador descubre 
una relacién de causalidad significativa y 
esclarecedora; el término de una situacién 
insoportable y punto de partida hacia nuevas 
esperanzas. Los relatos ultimos, reunidos en 
el volumen titulado El desnudo impecable, 
producen esa misma impresién de secreto des- 
cubierto, de elemental misterio descifrado. 

Y aun en sus poemas el descubrimiento es 
total, minucioso, demorado. Si desde fuera, 
por su desnudez misma pueden engafiar al 
lector distrafdo, partiendo de su transparencia 
y de la sutil trabazén de los elementos inte- 
grantes se tiene la sensacién de vivir en un 
mundo creado con profunda reflexién. Es lo 
que Spitzer llamé “el conceptismo interior.” 
Desde esos conceptos y gracias a esa reflexién 
el mundo aparece precisamente ordenado. El 
lenguaje sélo quiere ser vehiculo de intuiciones, 
pero, en su voluntaria renuncia al esplendor 
verbal, al trazo fulgurante y arrebatador— 
en su opacidad, casi—encuentra Salinas el 
instrumento justo para que el canto suene 
limpiamente. Sustituir la brillantez posible 
por la discreta media voz es indicio de que se 
persiguen fines bien definidos, fines que re- 
quieren contacto total con el objeto poético, 
entrada en materia que no se quede en la ex- 
terioridad, porque el orbe en donde deberd 
integrarse la atencién del lector es un discreto 
universo de visiones interiores. 
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Hablando para si Salinas mezclaba en la 
confidencia elementos dispares, siempre tefii- 
dos de intelectualismo, tamizados por el in- 
telecto rigoroso y el vivo ingenio. 

Cuando analiza la poesia de Rubén o de 
Jorge Manrique, como cuando escribe La 
voz a ti delida o La bomba increible su actitud 
es semejante. Predomina el ingenio sutil y 
contrastado, para quien, como podria decirse 
recordando la conocida frase de Ortega y 
Gasset, la claridad es un modo de cortesfa. 
Esta claridad acierta a celarse con delicada 
gracia en el primor de imdgenes y conceptos, 
sin desvanecerse en la abstraccién ni vul- 
garizarse en lo manido. 

La obra de Salinas, una en su diversidad 
y varia en su unidad, multiforme en su trans- 
parencia, constituye estupendo ejemplo de 
humanizacién por arriba, es decir, por la 
inteligencia y la gracia, que si no las Gnicas 
vias por las cuales puede lograrse, sf son las 
mds aptas para hacer sentir al hombre la 
plenitud de su condicién. 

Santander Ricarpo GuLL6N 


THE INNOCENT AND THE GUILTY 


El desnudo impecable y otras narraciones,' 
the last of his works that Pedro Salinas was to 
see in print, is a collection of five tales, each 
of which so engages the reader’s attention that 
his own life and world are suspended while he 
is reading and for some time thereafter. The 
tense anxiety he feels over the outcome in 
each story is not induced by the simple ex- 
pectation of learning ‘“‘who dunit” or about a 
novel and ingenious means of converting live 
bodies into corpses; there is no violence, no 
sordid décor, no rationally contrived water- 
tight plot. Each story begins with a common 
incident of everyday life, in an ordinary human 
setting: the running of the water for a bath 
in a college dormitory, an American tourist 
in Mexico looking at some details in baroque 
sculpture which her guide is pointing out to 
her, a little boy of eight paying a visit at the 
modest home of his nurse, the checking of a 
camel’s-hair coat at a night club, an author 
irritably answering a telephone call from some 
unknown person. It is probably because these 
acts are so commonly our own that they in- 
volve us so completely, but they are only the 
starting points of fabulous journeys into the 
unknown, uncertain, unpredictable realms of 
chance and fantasy; and once we have taken 
off with the author, there is no descent or 


return except by the means he chooses to 
provide. He gives us a pellucid explanation of 
what chance means to him: 


Para mi la casualidad es la poesia de lo 
real. Unos sucesos que no sirven como los 
otros, para este o aquel fin, que se te apare- 
cen sin pensarlos y te descubren vistas de 
un mundo donde las cosas no pasan como 
aqui, que no se rige igual. Hazte cuenta de 
los millones de gente que viven afios y 
afios como mecanismo de reloj, destinados 
a no ser otra cosa. :Qué barrunto tendrian 
ellos de lo imprevisto, a qué se podrian 
agarrar para salvarse de esa fatalidad, si 
no fuese por esos golpes del azar que se les 
mete en casa, como un pdjaro perdido? 
(p. 226) 


And out of these fortuitous happenings— 
“lances estrafalarios, 0 grotescos 0 maravillo- 
sos”—he weaves his stories. Is the concatena- 
tion of chances purely accidental? Is there 
some predetermined design or hidden purpose 
behind them? In “El desayuno,” three middle- 
aged widows have breakfast each morning 
together in a faculty house of an eastern 
Women’s College; they never seek one another 
out at any other time or have much conversa- 
tion over their morning egg and coffee. All 
three are unaware that each has been the in- 
voluntary cause of the death of her husband; 
is it an invisible thread of a common Fate 
that brings them together for this daily morn- 
ing ritual? 

Salinas’ second collection of poems had as 
its title Seguro azar; in one of the poems writ- 
ten well over twenty years ago, he confronts 
the problem of chance and makes this declara- 
tion of faith: 


Fe mto 
No me fio de la rosa 
de papel, 
tantas veces que la hice 
yo con mis manos. 
No me fio de la otra 
rosa verdadera, 
hija del sol y sazén, 
la prometida del viento. 
De ti que nunca te hice, 
de ti que nunca te hicieron, 
de ti me fio, redondo 
seguro azar.* 


It is this “certain chance” that serves as a 
sort of scaffolding for each of the tales. The 
content is that of all of Salinas’ works, a new 
and personal world of things, feelings and 
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ideas, exhilarating to the senses, imagination, 
and intellect. His fresh curiosity about every 
object and living thing, his intense perception 
and enjoyment, and finally, the inexhaustible, 
self-renewing force of his imagination, enabled 
him to create a new and vital reality which 
he unfailingly communicated to all who read 
his work or listened to him, whether in a 
class or in a casual conversation. If there is 
one pervasive theme in this volume it is the 
question of guilt and innocence: who are the 
guilty and who are the innocent? In “Los 
inocentes,”’ the protagonist is torn between 
saving from a sentence of manslaughter a man 
wrongly accused of running someone over and 
betraying the confidence of the man who was 
killed. In “El autor novel,” the main charac- 
ter is possessed by a sense of guilt toward his 
younger brother which almost destroys his 
life. In “El desnudo impecable,” the most 
essentially Spanish story in the collection, an 
eight-year-old boy sees a realistic picture rep- 
resenting nude women being consumed by 
hellfire and he is thereafter obsessed with the 
female nude body, inseparably connected in 
his imagination and conscience with sin. In 
these latter two tales, the characters are 
finally freed from their overpowering sense of 
sin and guilty by love. It was inevitable that 
a mind as sensitive as Salinas’ should be pre- 
occupied with modern man’s anguished prob- 
lems; but it is his highly original manner of 
dealing with them that makes these tales so 
vivid and so compelling. In them he effectively 
conveys his deep feeling that life is a wonder- 
fully hazardous adventure. He always de- 
plored our American way of trying to make 
life perfectly safe and sure, especially our 
inane assumption that we could achieve such 
an end by accumulating facts. His criticism of 
our superstitious worship of facts and science 
was often ferocious, as in this passage: 


Los hechos, idolos de nuestro dia, los que 
empujan a la muchedumbre con sus argu- 
mentos irrebatibles lo mismo a menteca- 
teces que a atrocidades y que, con su 
estélida, aparente fortaleza, mueven a con- 
vencimiento de los m4s insignes disparates, 
probaban una vez mds, en este apuro, su 
delusoria naturaleza, en la que nadie que 
no sea cegato o lleve anteojeras puede 
poner mayor confianza (p. 185). 


His whole work can be taken as an ardent, an 
impassioned defense of the marvelous world 
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of the free imagination against the delusion 
of facts. 


Simmons College Epira F. HetmMan 


NOTES 


1 México: Tezontle, 1951, 266 pp. A volume of 
plays, sent to the printer shortly before the 
poet’s death, is in press in Madrid. 

2 Seguro azar, Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1929, p. 117. Italics mine. 


PEDRO SALINAS EN LA FRONTERA 


Se nos acaba de morir en Boston Pedro 
Salinas, el 4 de diciembre de 1951, un dfa 
azul, tibio y soleado, bueno para vivir. Por 
la ventana de la clinica entraba una luz suave, 
que se paraba un momento en los visillos antes 
de iluminar por Ultima vez su figura yacente. 
Afuera, el rfo Charles, compajiero de sus tlti- 
mos meses, testigo de todas nuestras tltimas 
conversaciones, a los quince afios de haberse 
interrumpido; el lento rio Charles, lleno de 
gaviotas blancas; y en la lfnea del horizonte, 
un fluir mds presuroso de automéviles multi- 
colores. 

Al filo de los sesenta, siempre con un gesto 
animoso de joven profesor—a pesar de los 
nietos—después de vivir quince afios en esta 
acogedora tierra extrafia, se nos ha ido otro 
espafiol egregio. Irremediable, insobornable- 
mente espafiol, que no quiso ser americano, 
porque en rigor no podfa serlo y preferfa 
agradecer como huésped hidalgo—y, por 
supuesto, pagar en la mds alta moneda—lo 
que de manos ajenas recibia: en honor, en 
calor, en bienes de este mundo. 

Ha muerto rodeado de voces extranjeras, 
escuchando entre ellas con avidez los acentos 
castellanos; tal como habfa vivido, apasionado 
por su lengua, entrafiablemente aferrado a 
ella. Salinas se habia pasado estos tres lus- 
tros—la cuarta parte de su vida—velando la 
lengua espajiola, suspirando por ella, como por 
una amada ausente, acicaléndola hasta llevarla 
a la suma perfeccién; feliz cuando podia 
sumergirse en ella, como en “su isla,” Puerto 
Rico, frente a su mar, “el contemplado,” que 
supo cantar esencialmente, que nos hizo ver a 
los que nunca lo hemos visto; junto al que 
ahora ha ido a dormir, recién sellado por los 
éleos santos, a esperar la resurreccién, mien- 
tras le guarda el suefio la vieja fortaleza es- 
pafiola, el Morro, asomado a su mar de San 
Juan. 

Durante el espacio de una generacién en- 
tera, Salinas ha estado ausente de Espajfia. 
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Y una vez més, esa ausencia no ha tenido 
remedio. Su voz ejemplar de profesor no ha 
sonado en Murcia o en Sevilla, en Santander 
o en Madrid; la han ofdo, en cambio, las 
muchachas de Wellesley, junto a su lago 
helado, con ardillas en campo de armifio; los 
que en Rfo Piedras, junto al trépico de Cancer, 
cuidan el espafiol como si fuera su alma hecha 
sonido; los estudiantes de Baltimore. Por 
diversos azares, han sido ellos los que han 
tenido su palabra, que ensefiaba poesia, y la 
magica accién de su presencia. Unos y otros 
tendrain que anotar esa partida, en hojas dis- 
tintas, cuando un dia hagan su balance vital, 
cuando midan lo que pudieron haber sido y 
lo que han Ilegado a ser. 

La tiltima generacién espafiola que recibié 
la huella de Salinas—probablemente con la 
major intensidad—es la mfa. En una dimen- 
sién esencial, el amor, y el amor nutrido de 
amistad, levantado sobre ella, injertado en 
ella, mejor dicho, se sinti6 expresada en sus 
versos. Sobre todo en aquel libro, tan callada 
y hondamente lefdo, La voz a ti debida. Alguna 
invencién delicada y profunda de nuestra época, 
alguna relacién sutil de varén y mujer, al- 
canz6 su forma Ifrica en ese libro; y la forma 
es lo que de verdad hace ser. Nuestra deuda 
con Salinas es mayor de lo que suele creerse; 
Dios sabe a costa de cudnta mengua no la 
_ tienen acaso los que nos han seguido. Al medi- 
tar melancélicamente sobre su vida, Marco 
Aurelio, emperador estoico, empezé por hacer 
inventario de sus cualidades y virtudes, de 
los bienes perdurables de su alma, y anotar 
piadosamente, como un testamento a la in- 
versa, testamento de gratitud aguas arriba, 
los nombres de quienes se los habfan legado. 
Fuera bueno que cada generacién hiciera otro 
tanto. Acaso hoy por primera vez se siente la 
urgencia de ello: curiosa forma colectiva de 
ser bien nacido, a la cual quizé algunos llamen 
historicidad. 

No es hora todavia de ajustar estas cuentas, 
cuando el cuerpo de Pedro Salinas, poeta 
nuestro, acaba de abandonar este suelo de 
Nueva Inglaterra; cuando ni siquiera se 
conoce todavia la medida entera de su figura 
literaria; cuando se ignora casi completa- 
mente su personalidad de narrador, y del 
todo su reciente creacién dramdtica. Salinas 
esté ahora en la frontera: entre esta vida ca- 
liente que acaba de perder—cielo azul o nubes 
grises, mar con luna o sol, locura y dolor del 
mundo, nifios, voces de amigos y otra, mds 
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cerca atin, callada—y la vida de la fama que 
lo espera: el nombre, los elogios, capitulos de 
tratados, al llegar al siglo XX, monografias; 
y lo que vale mas: sentirse vibrar, de cuando 
en cuando, en un lector que vibra al leer los 
claros, didfanos versos. En la frontera entre 
esta vida problemdtica y precaria, tan pre- 
ciosa, que es nuestra hacienda, y aquella 
tercera, la que su Jorge Manrique llamaba 
esperanzadamente “el vivir que es perdu- 
rable.” 

Wellesley College JuuiAN Marias 


TESTIMONIO DE FE 


Puerto Rico perdié en don Pedro Salinas a 
un gran amigo. Don Pedro Salinas amaba a 
nuestra isla: a su tierra, a su mar, a su gente. 
Fué su voluntad que fuera Puerto Rico su 
Gltima residencia. 

Don Pedro Salinas amaba la libertad y 
amaba la belleza. Nuestra isla le fué més 
habitable que ninguna otra tierra que 
conociera en América. Este testimonio del 
gran demécrata y del gran poeta alumbra a 
nuestro pueblo. Es el reconocimiento més 
hondo que ha tenido la democracia puerto- 
rriquefia. 

Su conversacién de buen amigo rebosaba 
entusiasmo por nuestras gentes sencillas, por 
la hermosura del paisaje, por el mar que nos 
rodea al que no se cansaba, extasiado, de con- 
templar. A la gente y a la tierra de Puerto 
Rico les entregé su cuerpo como prenda que 
se entrega en prueba de fe y de adhesién. 

Gracias, Poeta. 

San Juan de Puerto Luis MuNoz Marin 

Rico 


PEDRO SALINAS: AN APPRECIATION 


For Pedro Salinas, life held always an ele- 
ment of the miraculous. One of its great mira- 
cles, as he explained to us, his students, had 
to do with his teaching, that he should be paid 
for teaching, for the thing which he loved 
most to do. For him, he said, this was like 
giving candy to a child and then paying him 
to eat it. The consequence of such an attitude 
toward teaching was no miracle, but the en- 
thusiasm and love of his students. 

In directing the gathering of material for 
research, Dr. Salinas was a stern taskmaster. 
No detail must be overlooked. He expected 
from his students accuracy and thoroughness, 
which further increased their respect for his 
guidance. In turn, he had respect for his 
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students, as well as an ever kindly and helpful 
personal interest. His students were always 
his “distinguidos amigos.” 

Despite his eminence as scholar and teacher, 
there was always about him a simplicity that 
further endeared him to his students. He 
shared with us his enthusiasm for Spanish 
literature, and occasionally he would gladden 
the heart of a graduate student by saying: 
“Usted ha sido, mds que mi estudiante, mi 
compafiero de clase.” 

When a graduate student approached the 
solemn moment when he must choose the 
subject for his doctoral dissertation, Dr. 
Salinas would assure him gravely that his 
choice was almost as important as the selec- 
tion of a husband or wife, for he would live 
with that subject a long time. The field of 
Spanish literature was broad, he said, and 
“todo es posible.’’ And, indeed, almost any- 
thing was possible under a director with such 
a breadth of scholarly knowledge. 

The strange ways of life in the United States 
held for Dr. Salinas a great fascination. Soon 
after coming to Baltimore, he was looking for 
a home for his family, and he was asked why he 
did not buy a house. He explained that he had 
no money. But he was assured that to buy a 
house he did not need money. Delighted with 
this new glimpse into the ways of life in the 
United States, this new miracle, he promptly 
bought a house. 

It was truly a family home, shared by his 
wife, his son, Jaime, and frequently his daugh- 
ter, Solita, and her husband, Juan Marichal, 
with their two children. Dr. Salinas had looked 
forward eagerly to the birth of his first grand- 
child. As he wrote in 1947: “Ahora estamos 
esperando, de un dfa a otro, mi ingreso en la 
abuelidad.”’ 

It is fitting that Pedro Salinas has been 
buried in Puerto Rico, which he loved, and 
where he lived and taught for several years. 
Evidence of his love for Puerto Rico is found 
in his tribute to its sea, in his volume of poems, 
El contemplado. He watched its wide expanse 
by day and dreamed at night that he was still 
looking upon the beauty of “El contemplado.” 
Its blue was that of paradise. Dawn over the 
sea was a celestial daily coming of spring. The 
sea was an amphitheater of joy, where nymphs 
and goddesses rose from the foam, a “Civitas 
Dei’”’ of celestial towers beneath white clouds. 

The final poem of the volume, “Salvacién 
por la luz,” is of transcendental significance. 
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As the poet looks at the tenuous blue of the 
sky and the perfect blue of the sea, he feels 
within him a strange longing that is more than 
his own. Those who are gone, whose eyes are 
closed in death, thirst for this vision. He feels 
their longing and wills that through his eyes 
they shall see. In the ecstasy of the vision, he 
feels himself to be a moment in time, a moment 
in which this everlasting longing of man, 
over the ages, is posited in him. But the mo- 
ment is fleeting, and in the tomorrow when 
his gaze will no longer rest upon the sea, the 
longing will pass on to his children, and 
through their eyes he will continue to delight 
in the vision of the eternal sea, transformed 
into light. Here are the final lines of the poem: 


Ahora, aqui, frente a ti, todo arrobado, 
aprendo lo que soy: soy un momento 

de esa larga mirada que te ojea, 

desde ayer, desde hoy, desde mafiana, 
paralela del tiempo. 

En mis ojos, los dltimos, 

arde intacto el afan de los primeros, 
herencia inagotable, afan sin término. 
Posado en mi est4 ahora; va de paso. 
Cuando de mi se vuele, all4 en mis hijos 
—la rama temblorosa que le tiendo— 
hard posada. Y en sus ojos, mios, 

ya nunca aqui, y aqui, seguiré viéndote. 
Una mirada queda, si pasamos. 

{Que ella, la fidelisima, contemple, 

tu perdurar, oh Contemplado eterno! 
Por venir a mirarla, dia a dia, 

embeleso a embeleso, 

tal vez tu eternidad, 

vuelta luz, por los ojos se nos entre. 


Y de tanto mirarte, nos salvemos. 


MarGuERITE C. Ranp 
University of Maryland 


A PEDRO SALINAS 


Uno mas 

sin tierra y sin espacio. 
Absorto en lejanfas 
tu mirar ultimo, 
abrazo en el vacio 

sin respuesta. 

iQué ansia de tu cielo 
tan azul, 

cielo cdlido 

espejo de trigales! 
iQué deseo de andar 
pisando mieses, 

pan de tu dia, 
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derecho intransferible! 
iQué sed de tu palabra 
en tierra fértil, 

tuya por el nacer 

y por su hondura! 


en tierra que no es tuya; 
todo tan sin memoria 

y sin recuerdo, 

eco sin resonancia 

en este lago. 

Ahora ya no te tienen 
los hombres 


tuya toda, 

intima en tu pulsar 

reviviendo lo inerte 

no es, 

ni la hoja de otofio 

carm{in en su preludio 

de agonfa, 

ni lo es la retama, 

ignorada en el surco 

de este suelo. 

2Qué fruto 

no gozé de su jugo 

en tu saborear, 

ni qué nube pasé 

sin que tu juego 

la hiciera multiforme? 

¢Qué insecto 

mintisculo en su antena, 

0 qué caos 

en toda su amargura 

dejaron de serte posefdos? 

Caricia universal la tuya. 

Igual en la amistad, 

en el carifio, hondo, 

timido en el decir, 

y tantas veces nifio. 

iQué gran dolor perderte! 

iY aqui, en otro yo, 

sin querer! 

Ansia tltima. 
N.J. College for Women Martina RoMERO 

La mort de Pedro Salinas dont nous igno- 
rions la maladie, nous a frappés de stupeur. 
Notre jeune ami était si rayonnant de gaieté 
et d’entrain, lors de notre derniére rencontre, 
que nous ne pouvions croire A sa disparition. 
Nous l’avions revu & Paris, il y a deux ans, 

toujours joveux et spirituel comme au temps 
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de sa jeunesse madriléne. Il avait déjeuné 
a la Sorbonne et, de notre salle 4 manger, avait 
montré 4 sa femme la chambre haut perchée 
qu’il occupait en face, lorsqu’il était le lecteur 
du Professeur Martinenche 4 |’Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Hispaniques. Et il avait évo- 
qué en poéte le souvenir lumineux de son 
adolescence parisienne. 

D’autres diront le mérite de ses vers et la 
place éminente qu’il occupe dans la littérature 
espagnole contemporaine. Je me _ bornerai, 
pour ma part, 4 rendre hommage 4 celui qui 
a ramené |’attention sur le xviiéme siécle et, 
tout particuliérement, sur Meléndez Valdés. 
Par ses conférences et surtout par son édition 
des Clésicos castellanos, il a su, avec une déli- 
catesse peu commune, faire sentir le charme 
de ce poéte trop oublié. Il a retracé sa bio- 
graphie de main de maitre, avec une précision 
et un sens artistique rares, mettant en lumiére 
les traits essentiels de la personnalité mou- 
vante de Meléndez Valdés et soulignant au 
besoin par les témoignages des contemporains 
les faits capitaux de cette existence dirigée 
par les événements, et qui s’acheva, on le 
sait, en France, dans |’exil. Telle la rencontre 
& Salamanque du jeune Meléndez Valdés 
(prés de se faire prétre malgré son amour des 
plaisirs) avec le séduisant et ironique Cadalso 
déja riche d’une expérience européenne, et 
qui fut décisive pour son orientation spirituelle. 
Telle l’influence de Jovellanos qui préche le 
sérieux 4 son ami et l’orientera peut-étre vers 
les graves fonctions de la magistrature. Telles 
les incertitudes et les contradictions du poéte 
pendant la tragédie de l’invasion napoléon- 
ienne. 

Surtout Salinas a subtilement démélé les 
éléments divers, antinomiques méme, de son 
oeuvre, les apports personnels toujours dis- 
crets et les influences antiques, 4 la mode des 
poétes francais ou anglais contemporains. II 
a opposé son gotit pour la poésie anacréontique 
d’abord et la poésie morale et philosophique 
plus tard, & l’école du grave et sentencieux 
Jovellanos. Ii a finement analysé les éléments 
de cette poésie ot les peintures et les interpré- 
tations de la nature se mélent aux épanche- 
ments de la sensibilité. Meléndez Valdés 
“préromantique,” telle est la conclusion de 
Salinas, comme elle avait été celle du grand 
Azorin. 

Mais Salinas, il ne faut pas l’oublier, avait 
été formé par l’enseignement qu’il avait regu 
& Paris et par les rigoureuses disciplines du 
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Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Aussi, son 
sens artistique ne lui interdit-il pas de sacrifier 
4 |’érudition la plus attentive. Son introduction 
& Védition de Meléndez Valdés rassemble 
tous les renseignements d’ordre bibliogra- 
phique désirables, malgré la modestie char- 
mante avec laquelle il se défend d’avoir écrit 
une étude exhaustive. 

Comme Meléndez Valdés, Pedro Salinas 
meurt en terre étrangére. Du moins son 
douloureux exil a-t-il été fécond: il laisse aux 
Etats-Unis des disciples fervents dont cer- 
tains, de passage 4 Paris, nous vantaient, il 
n’y a guére, les mérites du maitre et les 
charmes de |’homme. Résidence des étudiants, 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Ateneo, Uni- 
versité Internationale de Santander, Madrid, 
Paris: étapes du souvenir précis et ineffagable 
que nous garderons de notre ami. 

Université de Paris JEAN SARRAILH 


RECUERDO DE PEDRO SALINAS 


Pedro Salinas, el hombre, ha muerto un 
dia de diciembre—chasquido de ramas secas. 

Su cuerpo descansa ahora al borde del mar, 
en un cementerio islefio. Junto al Contemplado. 
El] mar es mejor que los continentes, rotos 
entre si, y que son s6élo de tierra. E] mar es 
uno todo. Estas aguas de aquf, y las de la 
isla del poeta todas son unida extensién blanda. 
Los merengues de espuma, sonrisas blancas 
que lleva el mar de costa a costa, suyas y 
nuestras. 

E] mar nos hace siempre, por sf mismo, 
hueco; nos sostiene en cualquier postura, si 
somos amigos suyos. Nos moja, pero no nos 
cala descaradamente hasta los huesos, como 
el insistente shirimiri, agua de la tierra, 
menudica y fria. Por eso junto al mar, todo 
es m&s bueno, y menos malo. 

Pedro Salinas, el maestro, sigue vivo entre 
nosotros. Aprendimos de él, en las aulas de 
San Bernardo, unos—en aulas continentales 
y transcontinentales, otros mds—el rigor 
estricto en el cumplimiento de lo que era para 
nosotros entonces deber ineludible; todo lo 
aprendido debe ser sabido. Aprendimos que 
a la literatura hay que acercarse con literatura 
(puesto que nadie puede abandonar la propia 
por mezquina que sea), pero ademds con 
conceptos precisos, y el sentir mental abierto 
para que no se escape ningin destello, ni 
ningin matiz del texto literario, presente a 
nosotros. Los ojos de Salinas, avezados a 
mirar al mar—mirar con ansia del que viene 
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de tierra adentro—¢cémo no iban a verlo todo 
en la letra escrita, hasta la lejanfa mds remota, 
hasta lo hondo submarino que mantiene la 
tersura de la letra de arte? 

Pedro Salinas, el poeta, el escritor, per- 
duraré mientras haya un hombre que sepa 
abrir sus libros con gozo. Si, con gozo; con 
alegria. Porque escribir era para Salinas gozo, 
gozo alegre, diversién suprema, increfble. 
(Con tinta verde escribfa Salinas, y unas eles 
y unas eses danzarinas.) Vivir era también 
gozo, alegre a las veces, y a las veces dolorido. 
Sélo lo feo sin remedio, lo necio, lo malo con 
safia le dejaban mustio. Lo feo con sentido, 
lo malo sin malignidad diabélica, siempre 
supo entenderlo, soportarlo, vivirlo en hombre. 
Por eso llenaba tanto las casas, las calles. 
El y su puro poblaban una vivienda de tres 
plantas, cien salas de un palacio, cincuenta 
manzanas de una avenida. Y a su paso no se 
dejaba por vivir ni lo grande, ni lo chico. 

Yo recuerdo. . .la Quinta Avenida neoyor- 
quina, la que va desde el Parque a la punta del 
mar, y oligo su continuo decir exaltado, para 
mf su Ultimo decir de palabra. “j Mire! j Fijese! 
jObserve, joven! (Siempre se era joven para 
él.) {No se lo pierda! | Escuche! j Abra los ojos! 
iContemple! jEsto es tinico! jVea, vea!” Y 
los comentarios portentosos, insospechados, 
siempre inteligentes, siempre con una ironfa 
a lo Cervantes. Y al fin. “No se le vaya a 
olvidar esto, en Madrid. Recuerde. Remem- 
ber.” 

Escribié versos, novelas, cuentos, comedias, 
ensayos, cartas...Todo, poesia escrita en 
muchas maneras. Siempre poesfa. 

Pedro Salinas se ha quedado entre nosotros, 
envuelto en su poesia. Recuerdo claro. Pre- 
sencia gozosa. Guarde la orilla del mar su 
cuerpo. Gudrdenoslo su poesia. Dios haya su 
alma. 


Madrid CarMEN CasTRO DE ZUBIRI 


PEDRO SALINAS 
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Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Aussi, son 
sens artistique ne lui interdit-il pas de sacrifier 
4 1’érudition la plus attentive. Son introduction 
& l’édition de Meléndez Valdés rassemble 
tous les renseignements d’ordre bibliogra- 
phique désirables, malgré la modestie char- 
mante avec laquelle il se défend d’avoir écrit 
une étude exhaustive. 

Comme Meléndez Valdés, Pedro Salinas 
meurt en terre étrangére. Du moins son 
douloureux exil a-t-il été fécond: il laisse aux 
Etats-Unis des disciples fervents dont cer- 
tains, de passage 4 Paris, nous vantaient, il 
n’y a guére, les mérites du maitre et les 
charmes de |’homme. Résidence des étudiants, 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Ateneo, Uni- 
versité Internationale de Santander, Madrid, 
Paris: étapes du souvenir précis et ineffagable 
que nous garderons de notre ami. 

Université de Paris JEAN SARRAILH 


RECUERDO DE PEDRO SALINAS 


Pedro Salinas, el hombre, ha muerto un 
dia de diciembre—chasquido de ramas secas. 

Su cuerpo descansa ahora al borde del mar, 
en un cementerio islefio. Junto al Contemplado. 
El mar es mejor que los continentes, rotos 
entre si, y que son sélo de tierra. El mar es 
uno todo. Estas aguas de aquf, y las de la 
isla del poeta todas son unida extensién blanda. 
Los merengues de espuma, sonrisas blancas 
que lleva el mar de costa a costa, suyas y 
nuestras. 

E] mar nos hace siempre, por sf mismo, 
hueco; nos sostiene en cualquier postura, si 
somos amigos suyos. Nos moja, pero no nos 
cala descaradamente hasta los huesos, como 
el insistente shirimiri, agua de la tierra, 
menudica y fria. Por eso junto al mar, todo 
es mds bueno, y menos malo. 

Pedro Salinas, el maestro, sigue vivo entre 
nosotros. Aprendimos de él, en las aulas de 
San Bernardo, unos—en aulas continentales 
y transcontinentales, otros mds—el rigor 
estricto en el cumplimiento de lo que era para 
nosotros entonces deber ineludible; todo lo 
aprendido debe ser sabido. Aprendimos que 
a la literatura hay que acercarse con literatura 
(puesto que nadie puede abandonar la propia 
por mezquina que sea), pero ademds con 
conceptos precisos, y el sentir mental abierto 
para que no se escape ningtn destello, ni 
ningin matiz del texto literario, presente a 
nosotros. Los ojos de Salinas, avezados a 
mirar al mar—mirar con ansia del que viene 
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de tierra adentro—écé6mo no iban a verlo todo 
en la letra escrita, hasta la lejanfa mds remota, 
hasta lo hondo submarino que mantiene la 
tersura de la letra de arte? 

Pedro Salinas, el poeta, el escritor, per- 
durar4 mientras haya un hombre que sepa 
abrir sus libros con gozo. S{, con gozo; con 
alegria. Porque escribir era para Salinas gozo, 
gozo alegre, diversién suprema, increfble. 
(Con tinta verde escrib{fa Salinas, y unas eles 
y unas eses danzarinas.) Vivir era también 
gozo, alegre a las veces, y a las veces dolorido. 
Sélo lo feo sin remedio, lo necio, lo malo con 
safia le dejaban mustio. Lo feo con sentido, 
lo malo sin malignidad diabélica, siempre 
supo entenderlo, soportarlo, vivirlo en hombre. 
Por eso llenaba tanto las casas, las calles. 
El y su puro poblaban una vivienda de tres 
plantas, cien salas de un palacio, cincuenta 
manzanas de una avenida. Y a su paso no se 
dejaba por vivir ni lo grande, ni lo chico. 

Yo recuerdo. . .la Quinta Avenida neoyor- 
quina, la que va desde el Parque a la punta del 
mar, y oigo su continuo decir exaltado, para 
mf su ultimo decir de palabra. “| Mire! j Fijese! 
iObserve, joven! (Siempre se era joven para 
él.) iNo se lo pierda! j|Escuche! jAbra los ojos! 
iContemple! jEsto es tinico! jVea, vea!” Y 
los comentarios portentosos, insospechados, 
siempre inteligentes, siempre con una ironfa 
a lo Cervantes. Y al fin. “No se le vaya a 
olvidar esto, en Madrid. Recuerde. Remem- 
ber.” 

Escribié versos, novelas, cuentos, comedias, 
ensayos, cartas...Todo, poesia escrita en 
muchas maneras. Siempre poesfa. 

Pedro Salinas se ha quedado entre nosotros, 
envuelto en su poesia. Recuerdo claro. Pre- 
sencia gozosa. Guarde la orilla del mar su 
cuerpo. Gudrdenoslo su poesia. Dios haya su 
alma. 


Madrid CARMEN CasTRO DE ZUBIRI 


PEDRO SALINAS 


A TENTATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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I. BOOKS 
1. Portrry 


Poesta junta, Buenos Aires: Losada, 1942 
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cdleulo, México, 1938). 
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the “Bibliography”? by Margot Arce and Si- 
donia C. Rosenbaum, which appeared in the 
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“Los cinco sentidos poéticos de Pedro Salinas.’’ 
Contents: Defensa de la carta misiva y de la 
correspondencia epistolar; Defensa de la lec- 
tura; Defensa de la minoria literaria; Defensa, 
implicita, de los viejos analfabetos; Defensa 
del lenguaje. 

Literatura espafiola, siglo XX, México: 
Lucero, Editorial Séneca, 1941. Contents: Cua- 
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Valle-Inclin, Baroja, Arniches, Gerardo Diego, 
Antonio Machado, J. R. Jiménez, Gémez de la 
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Lorca, Aleixandre, and Cernuda. 2nd ed., Méx- 
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tion, in addition to the above, includes: Sig- 
nificacién del Esperpento o Valle-Inclaén, Hijo 
prédigo del 98; Un Poeta y un Critico (Can- 
tico, de Guillén, por Casalduero). 


II. UNCOLLECTED ESSAYS 
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“Registro de Jorge Carrera Andrade,’ Rev. 
Iberoamericana (Oct. de 1942), V, 285-294; re- 





Revista Hispadnica Moderna (Enero-Abril, 1941) 
VII, 69-73, together with the extensive study 
on the poet’s life and work by Angel del Rio. 
Thepresent Bibliography, incomplete though 
it still is, could not have been prepared 
without the collaboration of Juan L. Marichal 
and Soledad Salinas Marichal. It does not 
include necrological or homage articles that 
have appeared since the poet’s death on Decem- 
ber 4, 1951. The compiler will be grateful for 
corrections and additional items. 
Evita F. Heutman 
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Gullén, Ricardo, Jnsula (Oct. de 1949), Nam. 
46. 

Marias, Julidn, ABC (15 de nov. de 1951). 

Anon., El Tiempo (2 de agosto de 1948). 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SALINAS’ WORKS 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


1. Lost Angel and Other Poems, Translated by 
Eleanor L. Turnbull, Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. Spanish originals fac- 
ing translations. 

2. ‘Three Poems,’’ Translated by Eleanor L. 
Turnbull, Poet Lore (Spring 1939), 45: 220- 
225. Spanish originals included. 

3. Truth of Two and Other Poems, Translated 
by Eleanor L. Turnbull, Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Spanish origi- 
nals facing translations. 

4§Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, 

, Translated by Edith F. Helman, Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
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5. Zero (Cero), Translated by Eleanor L. 
Turnbull, Baltimore: Contemporary Po- 
etry, 1947. (Distinguished Poets Series, V.) 
Spanish original facing translations. 

6. Sea of San Juan: A Contemplation (El 
contemplado. Tema con variaciones), Trans- 
lated by Eleanor L. Turnbull, Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, [1950]. Spanish originals 
facing translations. 

7. Putnam, Samuel, ed. The European Cara- 
van, New York, 1931. Contains a selection 
from Salinas’ novel Vispera del gozo. 

8. Translations from Hispanic Poets, New 
York: The Hispanic Society of America, 
1938. Contains two poems by Salinas. 

9. Bread Loaf Anthology, Middlebury College, 
1939. Contains two poems by Salinas. 

10. Turnbull, Eleanor L., Contemporary Span- 
ish Poetry, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. Contains seventeen poems and 
an introductory essay by Salinas. 


INDIVIDUAL POEMS 


All translations are by Eleanor L. Turnbull 
except where otherwise specified. The numbers 
after each entry indicate in which of the above 
collections the translation appeared. The origi- 
nal order of the poems within each book has 
been kept. 


Presagios (1923) 


Suelo. Nada mds (Soil. Nothing more) 1 & 10 
Agua en la noche, serpiente indecisa (Water in 
the night, sinuous serpent) 1 Mis ojos ven en 
el 4rbol (My eyes see on the tree) 1 Posesién 
de tu nombre (Possession of your name) 1 
Octubre era noche (Night in October) 1 jSole- 
dad, soledad, ta me acompafias! (Solitude, soli- 
tude, you attend me) 1 Cigarra que est4s can- 
tando (Cicada singing unseen) 1 El alma tenias 
(It seemed your soul) 1 Arena: hoy dormida en 
la playa (Sand, sleeping to-day on the beach) 
1 Mi tristeza (My sadness) 1 Estos dulces vo- 
cablos con que me estés hablando (These sweet 
syllables which you breathe in my ear) 1 La 
balanza—bien lo veo—(The scales—I know 
only too well) 1 Murallas intactas (Intact 
lofty walls) 1 (Walls, unbroken rise) Tr. by 
Anne S. Durand. 8 La tierra yerma, sin 4rbol 
(Desert land, without tree) 1 Creptsculo. Sen- 
tado en un rincén (Twilight—seated in a cor- 
ner) 1 Mendigo de los caminos (Beggar of the 
highways) 1 ;Cémo me duermes al nifio (How 
gently you rock my child to sleep) 1 & 10 En 
la tierra seca (On dry land) 1 & 10 Anoche se 
me ha perdido (Last night midst the sands) 1 
No te veo (I see you not) 1 & 10 


Seguro Azar (1924-1928) 


Cuartilla (Sheet of Paper) 1 Vocacién (Voca- 
tion) 1 Navacerrada, abril (April on Nava- 
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cerrada) 1 Orilla (The Shore) 1 & 10 Quietud 
(Tranquillity) 1 Far West (Far West) 1 Do- 
minio (Dominion) 1 Don de la materia (Gift 
of Matter) 1 La distraida (Absent One) 1 
Soledades de la obra (Solitude After Creation) 
1 M&s (More) 1 Mirar lo invisible (Seeing the 
Invisible) 1 Lo olvidado (Deserted) 1 Busca, 
encuentro (Seeking, Finding) 1 & 10 El drbol 
menos (The Missing Tree) 1 Playa (On the 
Seashore) 1 Triunfosuyo (His Triumph) 1 & 10 


Fébula y Signo (1931) 


Mar distante (Distant Sea) 1 & 10 Aqui (Here) 
1 Respuesta a la luz (Response to the Light) 1 
Escorial, II (Escorial II). Tr. by Alice Jane 
MeVan. 8 Afaén (Ardor) 1 La resignada (Re- 
signed) 1 La sin pruebas (She Without Trace) 
1 Luz de la noche (Light of the Night) 1 Pre- 
gunta mds all4 (Further Question) 1 


La Voz a Ti Debida (1933) 


Td vives siempre en tus actos (You live always 
in your actions ) 3 No, no dejéis cerradas (You 
may not leave closed) 3 Si, por detrds de las 
gentes (Yes, back of all other people) 3 jSi me 
llamaras, si (If you should call me, yes) 3 Ha 
sido, occurié, es verdad (It has been, it took 
place, it’s true) 3 Miedo. De ti. Quererte (Fear 
of you. To love you) 3 ‘“‘Mafiana.”’ La palabra 
(‘*To-morrow.’’ The word) 3 ¢Por qué tienes 
nombre ta (Why have you a name) 3 jAy!, 
cudntas cosas perdidas (How many lost things 
there were) 3 & 10 Ahi, detrds de la risa (There, 
back of your laughter) 3 Yo no necesito tiempo 
(I do not have need of time) 3 ;Qué gran vis- 
pera el mundo! (It seemed that we were living) 
3 Para vivir no quiero (To live I do not desire) 3 
De prisa, la alegria (Hurrying, reckless) 3 
Todo dice que si (All, all is affirmation) 3 Amor, 
amor, catdstrofe (Love, love, catastrophe) 3 
jQué dia sin pecado! (What a day without 
stain!) 3 jSi, todo con exceso (Yes, too much of 
everything) 3 Extraviadamente (Lovers mis- 
leadingly) 3 Qué alegria, vivir (What joy it is 
to live) 3 Afan (Desire) 3 Yo no puedo darte 
mds (I cannot give you more) 3 Despierta. El 
dia te llama (Awake, the day calls you) 3 La 
luz lo malo que tiene (The only fault with the 
light) 3 -Regalo, don, entrega? (My homage, 
gifts, devotion) 3 El suefio es una larga (Sleep 
is a long, long) 3 Cuando cierras los ojos (When 
you close your eyes) 3 Emptjame, l4nzame 
(Push me off and launch me) 3 Ya no puedo 
encontrarte (No longer can I find you) 3 No, 
no te quieren, no (No, no, they do not love you) 
3 Lo que eres (That which you are) 3 Los cielos 
son iguales (The heavens are always the same) 
3 Me debia bastar (It should be enough) 3 
{Qué entera cae la piedra (How absolutely the 
stone falls) 3 La forma de querer ta (Your form 
of loving) 3 ;Qué probable eres td! (How prob- 
able you are!) 3 Perdéname por ir asi buscdn- 
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dote (Forgive me for going thus to seek you) 3 
¢Hablamos, desde cudndo? (We have been talk- 
ing, since when?) 3 Qué paseo de noche (What 
a stroll in the evening) 3 La materia no pesa 
(Matter has no weight at all) 3 Cudntas veces 
he estado (How many times have I) 3 La noche 
es la gran duda (Night is the great doubt) 3 
Ta no puedes quererme (No, you cannot love 
me) 3 Se te esta viendo la otra (Seeing you one 
sees the other one) 3 No, no puedo creer (No, 
I cannot believe) 3 Dist4nciamela, espejo (Put 
her far from me, mirror) 3 Entre tu verdad 
mds honda (Between your deepest truth) 3 
Dime, ¢por qué ese afén (Tell me wherefore 
that eagerness) 3 Te busqué por la duda (I 
sought for you through doubt) 3 A ti sdélo se 
llega (Through you only can I reach) 3 Td no 
las puedes ver (You are not able to see them) 
3 jSi td supieras que ese (If you knew that this) 
3 Cuando ti me elegiste (When your choice 
fell on me) 3 No quiero que te vayas (Sorrow, 
I do not wish you) 3 ;Qué de pesos inmensos 
(What tremendous weights) 3 No en palacios 
de mdérmol (Not in palaces of marble) 3 & 10 
Lo encontraremos, si (I know we shall find our 
kiss) 3 zLas oyes cémo piden realidades (Do 
you not hear how they ask for reality) 3 & 10 


Razén de Amor (1936) 


Ya esté la ventana abierta (Now the window 
is open) 3 ¢Serds, amor (Will you be, love) 3 
éTG sabes lo que eres (Do you know what you 
are) 3 A esa, a la que yo quiero (She, the one 
whom I love) 3 Pensar en ti esta noche (To 
think of you to-night) 3 & 10 j;Cudntos afios 
(How many years) 3 No, nunca est4 el amor 
(No, love never, never stays) 3 Si la voz se 
sintiera con los ojos (If the voice were perceived 
with the eyes) 2, 3, 10 Ahora te quiero (Now I 
love you) 2 & 3 Mundo de lo prometido (There 
is a world of the promised) 3 Apenas te has mar- 
chado (You have but just left) 3 Nadadora de 
noche, nadadora (Swimmer of night, swimmer 
between) 3 & 10 Entre el trino del pdéjaro (Trill- 
ing of bird song) 3 & 9 Tan convencido estoy 
(I am so sure that your presence) 2, 3, 10 Una 
l4grima, en mayo (A tear wept in May) 3 Di, 
éte acuerdas de los suefios (Tell me, do you 
remember) 3 & 10 El dolor (Grief) 3 Verdad de 
dos (Truth of Two) 3 & 10 Fin del mundo (End 
of the World) 3 La felicidad inminente (Im- 
minent Happiness) 3 


Miscellaneous 


Angel extraviado (Lost Angel) 1 La falsa com- 
pafiera (The Faithless Friend) 9 Esta (This 
One). In Contemporary Poetry (Baltimore), 
Spring 1945. :El pdéjaro? zLos pdjaros? (Is it the 
bird, or birds?). In The Hopkins Review (Balti- 
more), Spring 1948. (The Stairway at Night). 
Ibid., Winter 1949. 
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UN ASPECTO DEL PENSAR HISPANO-JUDIO 


Américo Castro 
Princeton University 


Habria sido mi deseo enviar a HISPANIA 
unas pdginas sobre la obra de Pedro Salinas. 
La muerte suele ser inoportuna; a veces es 
inicua, pues Pedro Salinas, nuestro gran amigo, 
no habia aun terminado de dar forma durable 
a muchas posibilidades poéticas y dramdticas 
germinantes en él. Su obra espléndida y de tan 
varia dimensién venta enriqueciéndose en estos 
tiltimos afios. Pero los ignotos sin-cébmo y sin- 
porqué, regidores de los tumbos y tropiezos 
Uamados vida, decidieron paralizar la pluma de 
un artista sabio en valorar situaciones humanas, 
borrosas e inciertas en su rumbo antes de ser 
tluminadas y embellecidas por la palabra de 
Pedro Salinas. Un gran oficio siempre escaso 
de buenos oficiales. Hubiera sido gran alivio 
saborear largamente la profusa delicia de su 
obra perfecta. Ahora me es imposible. Que estas 
paginas acerca de problemas muy estrictos, que 
él sentia y entendia, lleven a su memoria un 
tributo de recogida admiracién. 

En libros recientes he puesto de mani- 
fiesto la presencia de una especial estruc- 
tura de vida en ciertas formas de espiritua- 
lidad religiosa (iluminismo, mesianismo, 
misticismo, erasmismo espajioles), o de 
literatura profana (narraciones pastoriles, 
autobiografias picarescas). El haber sido 
Jorge de Montemayor y Mateo Aleman 
descendientes de conversos es inseparable 
del sentido de estas y otras obras, en las 
cuales transparece el intento de repre- 
sentar la vida humana como sojfiada ideali- 
dad o como materialidad carente de sen- 
tido—idealidad negativa. En el converso 
Luis de Leén se atinan la capacidad de 
interpretar con docto rigor la Biblia y 
su afan de huir liricamente “al fértil 
suelo / producidor eterno de consuelo.” 
Las circunstancias opresivas en que se 
hallaba situado el cristiano nuevo aviva- 
ban su tradicional tendencia a refugiarse 
en ideales lejanias. Siendo por otra parte 
espafioles, sentian la importancia de la 
propia persona, una importancia que los 
mds cultos podian fundar, ahora en el 


siglo XVI, en la exaltacién del valor del 
hombre que Italia venfa justificando desde 
hacia tiempo. La Italia de los tratados 
“de dignitate hominis” era vista desde 
la altura del poderio de los espafioles que 
la dominaban polfiticamente. En cuanto 
a las increfbles empresas maritimas de 
portugueses y espafioles, judios y con- 
versos habian contribuido grandemente 
a hacerlas posibles con su técnica y su 
apoyo econdémico. Ahora bien, justamente 
cuando el imperio ibérico comenzaba a 
adquirir proporciones incalculables,' el 
hispano-judio se sentia arrojado de su 
patria, o perseguido y echado a un lado 
dentro de ella. 

Fué necesaria una aguda conciencia del 
valor individual y social de la persona? 
para que el tema de la huida del mundo 
se hinchese de posibilidad literaria; la 
persecucién del hispano-judio no hubiera 
determinado por sf sola la literatura eva- 
siva y anhelante de los conversos, muy 
distinta del “de contemptu mundi” 
medioeval. La literatura y la filosofia de 
los conversos acentuaban el valor de la 
propia e individual intimidad, un valor 
ignorado por la abstracta literatura as- 
cética. Vives, seguro de su fama, decia 
desdefiarla, porque “ese ruido me saca 
de mi mismo, y no puedo fijar en mi mis 
ojos y mi pensamiento, que tienen que 
prestar atencién a los que me aplauden.’”” 
La huida ascética no tenia presente la 
persona que huye. Parece asi, por con- 
siguiente, que el cardcter especial de la 
literatura y del pensamiento de los his- 
pano-judios guarda relacién mds intima 
con su tendencia a expresar lo sentido en 
el fondo de su angustiada conciencia, que 
con la circunstancia de encontrarse social- 
mente perseguidos. Sin la capacidad del 
hispano-judio para expresar valiosamente 
los fenédmenos de conciencia, la persecu- 
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cién inquisitorial no hubiera motivado 
por si sola la espléndida floracién literaria 
que vengo analizando. El “despuntar de 
agudos,”’ segtin reconocia la vox populi, 
fué en tal caso un elemento decisivo. 

En el arte de saber buscarse a si mismo 
y de revelar en forma extremada el re- 
sultado de aquella biisqueda yacian 
posibilidades de pensamiento nuevo, que 
es conveniente exponer con somera breve- 
dad una vez que ha sido lograda la 
necesaria perspectiva. El hispano-judfo, 
enlazado con la tradicién hispano-musul- 
mana, enfocéd al hombre como realidad 
vital, movediza y cambiante, mds bien 
que como un ser ontolédgicamente uno 
y abstractamente conceptuable. Ibn 
Hazm habia escrito en el siglo XI: “Yo 
he buscado con empefio un fin para las 
acciones humanas que todos los hombres 
juzgasen undnimemente como bueno y 
que todos apetecieran, y no encontré 
sino uno tan solo: el fin de evitar la pre- 
ocupacién. ... Nadie se mueve a obrar, ni 
se decide a pronunciar palabra alguna, 
si no espera con sus actos o palabras dese- 
char la preocupacién y ahuyentarla de 
su espfritu. ... El hombre llega hasta ex- 
poner su vida para arrancar de su alma 
la preocupacién que le abruma” (Los 
caracteres y la conducta, trad. de M. Asin, 
pags. 4,145). 

Se ve aqui claramente que lo humano 
de la vida del hombre no se funda sdélo 
en finalidades transcendentes sino en una 
motivacién inmanente. La actividad del 
vivir, lo que el vivir es, consiste en un 
tener que despreocuparse.* 

Unos tres siglos més tarde Don Santob 
de Carrién, con penetrante agudeza, 
separaba la realidad del hombre de cuanto 
no es él: 


Del mundo mal dezimos, e en él otro mal 
non ha sy non nos mismos... 

Razonal cada uno segunt la su fazienda: 

él non ha con ninguno amistad nin contienda... 
El es uno toda via quando es denostado... 
E] vicgioso razonal bien, tenlo por amigo; 
el cuitado baldonal, tienlo por enemigo. 
Non le fallan ningunt cambio los sabidores: 
los cambios son segunt los sus recebidores... 
So un cielo toda via engerrados yazemos; 
fazemos noche e dia, e nos al non sabemos. 
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A esta luefie tierra mundo posimos nombre; 

sy verdat es o mentira, dél mds non sabe omne; 

e ningunt sabidor nol puso nombre cierto, 

sy non que contador es de su movimiento... 

E] syempre uno es; mas todos los nascidos, 

commo faz e envés, asy son departidos. 

Lo que a éste tyen pro, tyen a éste dajfio... 

E] dia con que plaz al que va entregar [recu- 
perar| 

su debda, pesar faz al que a de pagar: 

el dia uno es mesmo, non se cami6... 

E el mundo es en un egual todo tiempo, 

e el omre tambien uno es en su cuerpo: 

su talente [estado de 4nimo] se camia de alegre 
a treste, 

e éste se agravia de lo que plaz a éste... 

El omre mesmo busca su mal con su malicia. 

non fart4ndose nunca con ¢celo o con cobdicia. 

Como el omre, cosa en mundo peligrosa 

non a, nin tan dafioa nin tan malefigiosa. 

Las bestias, desques fartan, con tanto son 
pagadas, 

por fazer mal non catan, e estan sosegadas... 

{El hombre] fartar nunca se puede con mil 
quintales de oro. 

(Proverbios morales, edic. I. Gonzdlez Llubera, 
versos 1311-1365). 


La corriente expresiva de su propia 
vida motivé estos juicios teéricos acerca 
de la vida humana, y dié a Santob ocasién 
para escribir la primera pagina filosdéfica 
en lengua espajiola.6 La realidad del 
hombre se enlaza y se opone a cuanto no 
es él, a cuanto es naturaleza constante; 
el hombre es vario, mudable, imprevisible 
y peligroso. Lo humano del hombre es su 
“fazienda,” y desde ese su hacer el hombre 
“razona” el mundo; comete el error de 
atribuir al ser del mundo su propia muta- 
bilidad. Mundo es aqui lo incluso en el 
Ambito psicolégico y moral del hombre. 
Encerrado bajo la béveda del firmamento, 
el hombre anochece y amanece (“‘fazemos 
noche e dia”); en una linea espléndida 
dice el poeta filésofo que a esa cosa lejana 
(“luefie tierra”) la llaman “mundo,” y 
nada seguro se sabe de ella, “si verdat es 
o mentira.”’ Lo tinico seguro es que es uno: 
“el siempre uno es.”’ El hombre relativiza 
la realidad de lo que yace fuera de él al 
interpretarla en funcién del cambiante e 
inseguro movimiento de su vida. En eso 
opuesto al hombre se encuentran los 
animales y su conducta previsible: cuando 
satisfacen sus apetitos dejan de ser dafii- 
nos. El cuerpo fisico del hombre también 
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es uno; sin cambiar de cuerpo el hombre 
pasa de la alegria a la tristeza, cambia su 
“talente,” su estado de d4nimo. De ahi 
que sea incalculable la marcha del vivir 
humano, ya que puede haber quien no se 
harte con “mil quintales de oro’”’; de ahf 
también su peligrosidad, pues “éste se 
agravia de lo que plaz a este” otro (1350). 

Santob nada dice acerca de las cues- 
tiones tedricas que ocupaban a los filé- 
sofos de su tiempo: los universales, la 
armonia entre la creencia religiosa y la 
verdad racional, el intelecto agente, etc. 
Su punto de partida es la experiencia 
ingenua de los fenédmenos naturales o 
humanos que le son accesib'es. Hay 
siempre algo uno y constante que ocasiona 
efectos o reacciones multiples e inex- 
plicables para Santob. Antes del pasaje 
arriba transcrito dice que: 


El sol la sal aprieta e la pez enblandes¢e, 

la mexilla faz prieta, el liengo enblanquesce; 

él es esso mesmo asi en su altura, 

quando faz frio cuemo quando faze calura 
(171-174). 


Dios sabe el porqué de todo eso: nadie 
piense “que faz cosa por su entendi- 
miento” (210). No obstante, Santob no 
aquieta su 4nimo y sigue sorprendiéndose 
de que muera “‘el dotor que la fisica reza, / 
e guaresce el pastor con la su gran tor- 
peza” (217-218). Por debajo del designio 
de Dios, explicacién suprema, est4 ahi 
manifiesta la dualidad integrada por algo 
fijo, uno, y por algo miiltiple y relativi- 
zado. El hombre, en cuanto conciencia de 
si mismo, pertenece a la regién de esto 
ultimo; Santob no le asigna una razén 
una por encima de sus miuiltiples reac- 
ciones pasionales. De ahi la inquietante 
incertidumbre de este incipiente psicélogo 
vitalista: ‘‘Por ende no sé jamds tenerme 
a una estaca, / nin sé qual val mas, si 
prieta o si blanca” (191-192). 

E] razonar con lenguaje de refranero 
sancho-pancezco y partiendo de la con- 
ciencia de la propia experiencia vital 
suena a cosa muy hispdnica. Sea o no 
azar, no es inoportuno traer a la me- 
moria lo escrito por el hijo de una judia 
espafiola: ‘“‘Certes c’est un subjet mer- 


veilleusement vain, divers et ondoyant, 
que l’homme: il est malaysé d’y fonder 
Jugement constant et uniforme” (Mon- 
taigne, EHssais, 1, 1). Santob lo habia 
dicho dos siglos antes, e inauguraba asi 
la unica filosoffia que a los espafioles ha 
interesado de veras. En el siglo XX 
fueron a buscarla en Kirkegaard, Dil- 
they y Heidegger. 

A Ibn Hazm y a Santob les atrajo 
mas la inmediata realidad del hombre 
que la determinacién de su finalidad. 
Ambos eran buenos creyentes dentro de 
sus respectivas religiones; no obstante 
tuvieron atencién preferente para la 
vida, el alma, como actividad multiple, 
contradictoria, e incalculable segtin la 
filosofia de su tiempo. Analizar la vida 
como fenédmeno les urge més que defi- 
nirla conceptualmente, y por eso bucean 
en el peligroso mar de sus sentimientos 
y pasiones. Via para sus pensamientos 
fué la autognosis, la consciente presencia 
del proceso del vivir de uno mismo.® 
Como para el espafiol, fuera o no de 
ascendencia hebrea, no hubo en realidad 
casi mds mundo auténtico que el de su 
propia persona, es muy comprensible 
que la tendencia oriental de vida hallara 
en Espafia un suelo fértil en donde 
ahincarse—en la Celestina, en la mistica, 
en la autobiografia picaresca, en el 
drama, o en la novela de estilo cervantino. 
El mayor gusto, o la mayor capacidad 
del hispano-judio para la meditacién 
intelectual hicieron posibles las obras de 
Santob, Alfonso de la Torre o de Luis 
Vives. Creo también que debiera in- 
cluirse en esta serie el Examen de ingenios, 
de Huarte de San Juan, a quien creo muy 
probablemente de ascendencia judaica. 
Siendo el hombre algo que va realiz4ndose 
segin “la su fazienda” (Santob), queda 
abierta la posibilidad para una nueva an- 
tropologia (Vives) y también para la 
caracterologia individuada (Huarte). Es- 
ta manera de pensar sobre lo humano fué 
obstruida por los triunfos conseguidos por 
el pensar légico acerca de la naturaleza; 
bajo la presién de la exactitud inmediata 
de la razén fisico-matemaAtica, el misterio 
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del hombre como vida que se hace, fué 
abordado desde categorias que no se 
ajustaban a su realidad. Asi fué concebido 
el “‘étre humain,”’ despojado de su cuerpo, 
de su vaivén pasional y de su peligrosa 
inseguridad. Triunfé el abstracto raciona- 
lismo de Séneca, la idea de un hombre 
“‘a quien los azares ni levantan ni aplas- 
tan ...y cuyo mayor goce consistira en 
desdefiarlos todos’? (quem nec extollant 
fortuita nec frangant ... cui vera volup- 
tas erit voluptatum contemptio) (De vita 
beata, 1v, 2). Lo particular y cambiante 
del hombre, el cauce de su auténtica reali- 
dad, quedaron cegados: “Al ir a pensar 
sobre el hombre desconffo de los ojos; 
prefiero una luz mas cierta que me per- 
mita discernir lo falso de lo verdadero” 
(Oculis de homine non credo; habeo 
melius et certius lumen, quo a falsis 
vera diiudicem) (Ibid., mu, 2). No cabe 
pensar nada mas contrario al auténtico 
modo hispano de enfrentarse con la 
realidad del hombre y de expresarla. El 
senequismo no did origen en Espaiia a 
ninguna manera de pensamiento origi- 
nal; el senequismo de Quevedo es pura- 
mente exterior, y lo que en él hay de 
vivo y auténtico en cuanto a ideas en- 
laza con la tradicién angustiada de los 
hispano-semitas: “Soy un fué, y un serd, 
y un es cansado.” 

La excepcionalidad del ser del hombre 
dentro de cuanto existe se hace patente 
ya en la Biblia, libro semitico por ex- 
celencia: ‘‘Pesé al Sefior porque al hombre 
en el mundo hizo, y entristeciédse en su 
corazon. Desharé a los hombres. . .porque 
arrepentido estoy de haberlos hecho” 
(Génesis, v1, 5, 6). El enfoque pesimista 
de lo que el hombre sea—la ‘“‘cosa mds 
peligrosa del mundo” segtin Santob— 
hizo posible el intento de plantearse 
con rigor cudl pueda ser su realidad. 
Alain de Lille, en el siglo XII, puso en 
boca de la Naturaleza, vicaria de Dios, 
el lamento motivado por la excepcionali- 
dad del hombre frente a la regla universal 
trazada por Dios: “Sed ab hujus uni- 
versitatis regula solus homo anomala 
exceptione excluditur.””” 

Si, el intento de entender al hombre 
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como una excepcién dentro del mundo 
de las leyes naturales fué hecho posible 
gracias a la concepcién pesimista del 
hombre. El gran salto, sin embargo, 
consistié en reconocer que, bueno o malo, 
el hombre es como es; es un ser “preocu- 
pado” en Ibn Hazm, una “fazienda” 
variable y peligrosa en Santob, incon- 
ciliable con la fijeza de las leyes de la 
raz6n natural. En esa linea se encuentra 
también Alfonso de la Torre, un judio 
converso del siglo XV, menos original y 
profundo que esos otros pensadores. Dice 
en la Visidn deleitable®: ““Todas las cosas 
del mundo han sido hechas y ordenadas 
por [Dios], y no pasan la orden que Na- 
tura les ha puesto, et son uniformes et 
non mudables en sus operaciones, et veo 
que sdlo el hombre excede las reglas 
derechas de natura et las quebranta, et 
no hay cosa en ellos bien ordenada ni 
bien regida, ni cosa en ellos estable ni 
firme ...todo es variable, lo cual no 
vemos en ninguna de las cosas criadas 
” 


Interesa escasamente que estos y otros 
pasajes procedan de Alain de Lille o de 
otros escritores. Reaparece aqui, en 
efecto, la idea agustiniana de hacer el 
hombre cuanto hace para ponerse en paz 
consigo mismo: “Para haber aqueste 
bien [aparente o real], diversamente 
trabajan los hombres, los unos por mar, 0 
robando, o pescando; otros por tierra, 0 
en las labranzas, o en artes y oficios” 
(Visién deleitable, pig. 379). Incluso el 
suicidio es una accién motivada por el 
deseo de evitar un obstadculo: “Ve [el 
desesperado] que no puede salir de tris- 
teza, et por tanto le parece que es mejor 
pasar aquella tristeza en un dia que en 
tantos” (pdg. 380). Hubo, pues, una 
tradicién hispano-oriental de pensa- 
miento acerca del hombre; aparecfa 
éste como una realidad que se va creando 
a si misma, aguijada por el afan y la 
angustia. Esa realidad se hacia patente 
en la autognosis. Luis Vives, otro his- 
pano-judio,® escribia en 1538: “Mal podra 
gobernar su interior y sujetarse igual- 
mente a obrar bien quien no se haya 
explorado a si mismo. Y, en efecto, lo 
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primero de todo hase de conocer el 
artifice para qué sepamos qué obras 
tenemos derecho a esperar de él” (De 
anima et vita). La vida del hombre se 
hace posible en la materia, pero ella 
misma no es materia: “No puede ser, 
no, que ese principio vivicante sea 
aquella masa que se llama materia, 
inmévil siempre, y sélo semejante a st 
misma, sin ser capaz de sacar fuerzas de 
su propia indole y naturaleza ... De esa 
fuerza y facultad de la vida vemos origi- 
narse producciones maravillosas” (un, 
1173-1174). Luis Vives se introspecta, a 
veces, autobiogréficamente: “Yo mismo, 
al primero o segundo bocado que tomo 
después de un ayuno prolongado, no 
puedo contener la risa, lo cual se explica, 
porque con la comida se dilata el dia- 
fragma contraido” (1, 1280). 

Dilthey—es muy explicable—vié en 
Vives algo m4s que ideas acerca de cémo 
educar a la juventud: “El primer gran 
escritor sistemAtico en el terreno de la 
antropologia es el espafiol Vives. En 
lugar de la revuelta ciencia conceptual 
de los escoldsticos, inicia una direccién 
hacia lo experimentable; este punto de 
vista exigia un nuevo saber del hombre.””"! 

Pero mi problema no es exponer la 
filosofia de Vives sino hacer perceptible 
la realidad de Espajia. Voy, no mas, a 
hacer patente el nexo entre el sentido 
de lo que Vives hizo, pensé y expresé, y 
las posibilidades de un_hispano-judio 
genial a comienzos del siglo XVI. Escribe 
en 1529 que algunos “dan al olvido su 
patria y todas sus relaciones de familia,” 
y van a morar 


alli donde la vida discurre en quietud y apaci- 
bilidad, bien por sus costumbres y su policia, 
bien por la amable dulzura del cardcter de sus 
habitantes. Alli creen tener su patria, alli sus 
padres, alli sus prendas caras y sus dulces nom- 
bres, donde se rinde culto a la justicia, a la paz 
y ala concordia. Y alli creen tener su destierro 
donde el ciudadano molesta al ciudadano o al 
advenedizo; donde el vecino curioso o turbu- 
lento causa enojo al vecino; donde inquiete el 
&nimo el pariente, el amigo, el conocido a me- 
dias, el perfecto desconocido, y le arranque de 
aquel reposo. No solamente es insufrible sopor- 
tar esto, sino que verlo o contemplarlo es 
espectdculo tan desabrido, que muchos prefieren 
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abandonar sus casas y la patria suya, que tam- 
bién lo fué de sus antepasados, y emigrar a lejas 
tierras, donde sus sentidos no puedan percibir 
aquellas sensaciones tan ingratas: ni la vista, 
ni el oido, ni el entendimiento, en fin, ni noticia 
alguna en absoluto. zQuién puede ver con gusto 
las disensiones de los ciudadanos o de los ve- 
cinos, sabiendo que aquella tempestad, de golpe, 
© poco a poco, le envolveré a él? 


El anterior pasaje est4 impregnado de 
demasiada pasién para ser interpretado 
como abstracto didactismo; ocurre en un 
“ensayo” (diriamos en lenguaje mo- 
derno) cuyo titulo es De pacificatione, 
dirigido a don Alonso Manrique, arzo- 
bispo de Sevilla e Inquisidor general; 
por serlo, Vives lo invita a pacificar a 
Espafia, porque arzobispo quiere decir 


vicario e imitador de aquel Cristo a quien una 
misién de paz trajo del cielo a la tierra... 
Allégase a esta razén de tanto peso, que como 
ves son prendas y garantias de pacificacién, el 
cargo de inquisidor de los herejes, que siendo 
tan alto y tan peligroso, si no supiere el que lo 
desempefia cudl es su finalidad, pecar4 tanto 
mds gravemente cuanto m4s comprometidos an- 
dan en él la salud, los bienes, la fama y la vida 
de muchos. Cosa de maravilla es que sea tan 
ancha la permisién dada al juez, que no carece 
de pasiones humanas, o al acusador, a quien 
hartas veces impelen a la calumnia el odio encu- 
bierto, la esperanza inconfesable o alguna otra 
inclinacién aviesa.™ 


Vives sentia acerca de la Inquisicién 
lo mismo que Hernando del Pulgar, 
Mariana y tantos otros. Para que “aquella 
tempestad no le envolviera a él,” se fué 
a buscar una patria distinta de la espa- 
fiola. La idea de la paz no es en él sdlo 
erasmista, o renacentista; la expresa y la 
articula en modos apasionados porque la 
falta de paz ha desgarrado su vida de 
Vives, y la ha dirigido hacia rumbos 
extrafios, que no se dan simulténeamente 
en otros contempordneos: accién social 
(reforma de la educacién, propaganda a 
favor de una paz politica y religiosa, 
originales proyectos de asistencia ptiblica) 
de una parte; de otra, meditacién an- 
gustiada sobre la realidad intima del 
alma humana cuyas actividades pasiona- 
les crean los horrores presentes en la 
vida de Luis Vives. :Por qué los cristianos 
no son cristianos? ;Qué significa ser 
cristiano si no se obra cristianamente? 
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2Por qué queman a los judios en Espafia? 
Si los sacerdotes de Cristo se lo propu- 
sieran, reinaria la paz religiosa. El 
emperador Teodosio, “principe grave y 
glorioso,” fué expulsado del templo por 
Ambrosio, obispo de Milan, porque 
Teodosio ‘“‘consintid que sus soldados 
hiciesen una verdadera carniceria de 
stibditos, suyos, paganos, en Tesaldénica” 
(ob. cit., pag. 285). Por tanto, la diferen- 
cia de religién no justifica el exterminio 
del disidente. 

La experiencia, la autognosis de su 
vida particular llevé a Vives, como antes 
a Santob, a formular lo que en su pensa- 
miento habia de nuevo y durable, y a 
dejar a un lado el abtracto razonar de la 
escoléstica de su tiempo. Su tradicién 
hispdnica—ya lo sabemos—lo inclinaba a 
ello. El hombre, habia dicho Santob, no 
es uno, no es esencia quieta sino “fa- 
zienda” movible, multiple y cambiante. 
Vives dird: ‘No es cosa que nos importe 
demasiado saber qué es el alma, aunque 
si, y en gran manera, saber cémo es y 
cudles son sus operaciones” (Tratado del 
alma, ut, 1175).% Comenzé asf la vida 
humana a mostrar la riqueza de sus 
variedades individuales: ‘Interminable 
seria exponer las peculiares clases de 
disgusto de cada uno. Los hay que no 
pueden sufrir el chirrido de una sierra, 
el grujiido de un cerdo, el desgarro de 
una tela, el partir un ascua con las 
tenazas. Los hay a quienes ofenden 
ciertos ademanes, el modo de andar, de 
sentarse, de mover las manos, de hablar. Y 
atin los hay a quienes saca de si ver una 
arruga en el vestido de otro. :Quién 
acertar4 a explicar todas las impertinen- 
cias de este animal dificil, que a veces 
no hay quien le sufra ni puede él sufrir a 
los demas, y esto en cada uno de los 
hombres?”’ (ibid., pag. 1284). Montaigne 
ha debido leer a Vives mas de lo que se 
cree. 

El Vives angustiado exhortaba a la 
paz con los amplios recursos persuasivos 
de su latinidad romano-cristiana. El 
Vives meditabundo hallaba en las inex- 
plicables raices del vivir los motivos del 
desorden humano, tan cruel como in- 
corregible. Junto a esta personalidad 
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exquisita y desesperada, la de Erasmo 
semeja bastante pdlida. El gran holandés 
no supo, 0 no quiso plantearse problemas 
radicales. 

El “animal dificil” de Vives recuerda 
al hombre ‘‘peligroso”’ de Santob. Pero 
lo que alli era incipiente balbuceo es 
ahora un magnifico despliegue de fené- 
menos humanos. Si Vives hubiera escrito 
su tratado De anima en espaiiol—cosa 
imposible—su accién sobre la literatura 
habria sido considerable. Es agudisima 
la descripcién de las pasiones er que se 
manifiesta la presencia del mal, que 
“exasperan y ponen fuera de si al espiritu 
humano” (lib. tm, capitulos x1—xx1). 
Dice, por ejemplo, de la tristeza: “Seria 
facil enumerar las partes de que consta 
esa pesadumbre, segtin las doctrinas de 
los estoicos; y yo lo hubiera hecho ya si 
creyera que fueron transmitidas con la 
debida fidelidad, y que Cicerén las com- 
prendié y las explicé a derechas; pero no 
estoy convencido de una cosa ni otra” 
(cap. xrx). Ayudado por los clasicos 
griegos y latinos, Vives observa por su 
cuenta. Buenas o malas, las pasiones 
descubren el funcionamiento del alma, 
son constitutivas del vivir del hombre. La 
curiosidad intelectiva de la tradicién 
hispano-judia se magnifica en Vives, a la 
vez que su visién amarga y desilusionada 
del mundo. En este “renacentista” no 
hay nada de la alegria del Renacimiento. 

Como auténtico converso, Vives lanzé 
algunos dicterios contra sus antepasados: 
“El Sefior daba a la nacidén judia una ley 
peculiar, dura y esquinada [praefractam] 
cual convenia a un pueblo de genio 
semejante.’’* Aunque nada hay aqui del 
Animo perverso de ciertos judios con- 
vertidos; muy al contrario, Vives fué 
acérrimo defensor de la tolerancia, en su 
tratado De la verdad de la fe cristiana 
propugna la doctrina de la caridad 
evangélica entre cristianos y no cristianos. 
Por motivos diabdélicos, pensaba Vives, 
se habia incluso producido “la triste 
realidad de que, publica y privadamente, 
sean hartas veces malas y corrompidas 
las costumbres de los cristianos, y las de 
los impios integras y laudables.”” Acontece 
asi que los no cristianos rechacen una 
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religién que no puede hacer mejores a los 
que la profesan ... Profesamos la ley de 
Cristo, pero no la practicamos.” En la 
antigiiedad el asidtico odiaba al europeo, 
el griego al barbaro y el judfo al gentil; 
entre ellos era permitido “el odio mutuo, 
y era nefanda la convivencia y el colo- 
quio. Cristo, con su ley, abolié todas esas 
distinciones, y derribé al suelo las mura- 
llas que separaban unos pueblos de otros; 
uniéd al hombre con el hombre, cual- 
quiera que fuese su condicién . . . puesto 
que todos eran hijos del mismo Padre 
que era Dios” (edic. cit., m, 1662). En 
esta obra entablan disputa el cristiano, el 
judio y el musulmén; pero estos dos 
Gltimos no se rinden a los argumentos 
del cristiano, que aspira a convencerlos 
y no a violentarlos. 

La posicién de Vives frente al hombre, 
como ser fisico y como persona social y 
religiosa, es mds desesperada que la de 
su contemporadneo Calvino, fundador de 
una religién y de una iglesia en las que 
su angustia se apacigu6. Vives permanecié 
unido al catolicismo, cuya eficacia social 
era para él un problema y cuyos minis- 
tros no estimaba demasiado; proyectado 
hacia dentro de si mismo, abrié nuevas 
perspectivas a la psicologia y planed 
maneras mds humanas de civil convi- 
vencia. Frente a la Inquisicién espafiola 
que desgarraba las almas y forzaba a 
huir a tierras mds apacibles, el filésofo 
valentino predicaba la convivencia en un 
Cristo ideal y la creacién de organiza- 
ciones sociales para resolver el conflicto 
creado por la miseria. En De subventione 
pauperum se propone una manera de 
corregir la mendicidad utilizando el 
poder civil y no el eclesidstico. Aqui 
reaparece la tradicién juridico-adminis- 
trativa del judio espafiol, habituado 
durante siglos a ocuparse precisamente 
en asuntos de administracién publica. 
La caridad religiosa habia fracasado y 
urgia limpiar de mendigos las iglesias; 
pordiosean “sin ningin miramiento del 
dénde ni del cudndo, en la misma cele- 
bracién del sacrificio de la misa...Se 
abren paso a través de las mds apifiadas 
multitudes con sus llagas repugnantes, 
con el hedor nauseabundo que exhala 
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todo su cuerpo. Tan grande es su egoismo, 
y el desprecio que sienten por la ciudad 
es tan agudo, que no se les da nada de 
comunicar a los otros la virulencia de su 
enfermedad.” Muchos mendigos viven 
en la abundancia; comen y beben en 
medio de destemplada voceria; “‘dirfas, 
oyéndolos, que es un altercado entre 
rameras y rufianes.” Si se les reprende 
dicen: ‘Somos pobres de Jesucristo.”’ Pero 
Cristo, observa Vives en frase henchida 
de posibilidades, “declaré bienaventura- 
dos no a los pobres de dinero, sino a 
los pobres de espiritu.’® Nadie ve con- 
fesar y comulgar a aquellos mendigos 
que infestan e infectan los templos: ‘““No 
demos lugar a decir que ha venido tan a 
menos la disciplina eclesidstica, que nada 
se administra de balde . . . El obispo dio- 
cesano piensa que no pertenecen a su 
redil y a su pastura unas ovejas tan sin 
lana.’”!® 

Hay que obligar a que trabajen a los 
mendigos que tengan posibilidad de 
hacerlo, pues San Pablo dijo: “Si alguno 
no quiere trabajar, no coma.” Por lo 
mismo, “no se ha de sufrir que nadie 
viva ocioso en la ciudad, donde, como en 
una casa bien ordenada, cada’ uno tiene 
que estar en su puesto, atento a su 
oficio” (p4g. 1393). La autoridad civil 
debe ocuparse de obligar a trabajar en 
talleres, de ensefiar oficios, y en todo 
caso, de ocupar a los mendigos aptos 
fisicamente en las varias tareas que la 
ciudad necesita. “‘A los enfermos y a los 
viejos sefidlenseles trabajos ligeros.. . 
Ninguno hay tan invdlido a quien le 
falten fuerzas para hacer algo” (pag. 
1395). El proyecto de Vives exigia una 
reorganizacién de los hospitales, cuyas 
rentas se consumian mds en provecho 
de quienes los administraban que de 
los auténticos enfermos. “Si todos los 
mendigos invalidos no cupieren en los 
hospitales, deben establecerse una o 
varias casas, las que fueren suficientes, 
y recltiyanse en ellas; contrétense un 
médico, criados y criadas. De esta suerte 
se har4 como lo hace la Naturaleza y los 
que fabrican las naves, quienes recogen 
en un albafial todas las inmundicias 
porque no dafien a lo demas del cuerpo 
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... Los que estén infeccionados de un 
mal repugnante o contagioso, acuéstense 
aparte y coman por separado, porque no 
trasciendan a los otros ni el asco ni la 
infeccién, y jamas tengan fin las enferme- 
dades” (pag. 1396). Vives invierte la 
perspectiva de la caridad al uso, y piensa 
ante todo en el bien de la sociedad. Hay 
en él como un anticipo de la fria dureza 
de Baltasar Graci4n: ‘Nunca por la 
compasién del infeliz se ha de incurrir 
en la desgracia del afortunado” (Ordculo 
manual en Obras, Madrid, 1773, 1, 607). 

La organizacién y gobierno de los 
establecimientos de asistencia ptiblica 
eran puestos por Vives en manos de la 
ciudad, la cual todos los afios nombraria 
“para censores a dos varones miembros 
del Senado, de mucha gravedad y de una 
probidad sin tacha.’”’ Quedaba excluida 
la Iglesia; en los primeros tiempos, 
“cuando atin hervia la sangre de Cristo, 
todos los fieles arrojaban sus riquezas 
a los pies de los Apéstoles para que ellos, 
luego, las distribuyesen segtin las necesi- 
dades de cada cual.” Mas tarde “res- 
friése mds y mds aquel bendito hervor de 
la sangre de Cristo. . . Empezé la Iglesia 
a emular al mundo y a contender con él 
en pompa, fausto y lujo... Para esos 
gastos necesitabase gran golpe de dinero. 
Y asi, por este proceso deplorable, fué 
como los obispos y los presbiteros con- 
virtieron en hacienda y rentas propias el 
que fué patrimonio de los_pobres.” 
Piensa Vives que “estos obispos y los 
abades y las otras jerarquias eclesidsticas, 
no m4s que con querer, aliviarian la 
mayor parte de los necesitados con la 
grandeza de sus rentas.” El dinero 
gastado en pompa funeral seria mejor 
destinarlo a los hospitales; ‘a los que 
van a salir de este mundo no les debe 
preocupar recibir gloria ni alabanza que 
no sea mds que de sdlo Dios... Lo que 
pasa aqui en Flandes, no lo sé... ; pero 


en Espana, en conversacién, of decir a los 
ancianos que eran muchos los que con 
las rentas de los hospitales habian hecho 
crecer las suyas fabulosamente, man- 
teniéndose a si y a los suyos en lugar de 
los pobres, aumentando la poblacién de 
sus casas y despoblando los asilos; todos 
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estos abusos origindlos la oportunidad de 
dinero tan copioso y tan facil...” Sin 
duda por cautela no dice el .utor del 
entonces original proyecto de asistencia 
pliblica, que en Flandes acontecia la 
misma cosa. Y continia la punzante 
critica de la administracién eclesidstica 
de los intereses de la sociedad con la 
advertencia de “que en ningtin tiempo 
los sacerdotes inviertan en provecho 
suyo el dinero de los pobres, so pretexto 
de piedad y celebracién de misas; bas- 
tante tienen ellos con que pasar; no 
necesitan de mas” (pdgs. 1398-1401). 

La alusién a las conversaciones man- 
tenidas en Espajia con los ancianos hace 
patente en el 4nimo del escritor la con- 
ciencia de su tradicién, la del hispano- 
judio, ocupado durante siglos en la 
gerencia econémica y administrativa de 
los asuntos ptiblicos, y provisto de una 
visién secular y no eclesidstica de la vida. 
Las doctrinas de Erasmo reducian a un 
minimo las practicas y ceremonias ecle- 
sidsticas, y ofrecian, por otra parte, una 
imagen del cristianismo primitivo en- 
vuelta en el utdépico suefio de una edad 
de oro para el espfritu. Ambas cosas 
cuadraban perfectamente a la situacién 
vital y al estado de dnimo de ciertos 
conversos de sensibilidad sutil; algunos, 
mds toscos de alma, resolvieron su 
angustia acosando inquisitorialmente a 
los sospechosos de “heretica pravitas.” 
Nuestro gran fildsofo prefirié una via mds 
humana e inteligente. 

La obra de Vives necesitaria ser vista 
y presentada como una realizacién co- 
herente de los varios y muy tensos im- 
pulsos que agitaron su vida, toda ella 
presa de inquietud y de problematica 
instabilidad. Alguien deberia hacerlo. A 
mi me interesé tinicamente establecer 
un enlace plausible entre la originalidad 
del pensador y el contexto histérico de la 
vida hispana. 


Quisiera ahora confirmar con otro 
ejemplo la realidad histdérica de la in- 
clinacién tradicional del hispano-judio 
a intervenir en la administracién publica 
con ideas y actividades eficaces terrena- 
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mente. Los espafioles persistian, como era 
esperable, en vivir pendientes de los 
multiples “mas all4” que gobernaban su 
vida; pero esto no les impedia sentir y 
lamentar los avances de la miseria ya en 
tiempo de Felipe II, junto con el cre- 
ciente vacio de los “mds ac&” con que 
cada dia habia de enfrentarse. Vives 
pretendié educar a sus contempordneos; 
quiso ensefiarles a discurrir y a obrar 
con mas acierto tomando como gufas la 
raz6n y el Evangelio. Un siglo mds tarde 
encuentro el Ultimo caso de un hispano- 
judio interesado en poner algtin orden en 
el caos social y econédmico de la Espafia 
de Felipe III y Felipe IV. La persona y 
su tarea son muy humildes comparadas 
con las de Luis Vives, pero la forma y el 
rumbo de sus vidas son semejantes. 
Duarte Gémez publicé6 en Madrid, en 
1622, sin pie de imprenta, un libro hoy 
rarisimo, cuyo titulo es: Discursos sobre 
los comercios de las dos Indias, donde se 
tratan materias importantes de Estado y 
Guerra, dirigido a la Sacra y Catélica 
Magestad del rey don Felipe Quarto 
nuestro sefior. Autor, Duarte Gémez, na- 
tural de la ciudad de Lisboa. Afio 
mpcxx11.’” El autor habia pasado largos 
afios en la India portuguesa, y regresé de 
all4 con grandes caudales. Los ministros 
de Felipe III mantuvieron relacién con 
él; en el volumen citado figuran dos 
cartas al duque de Lerma de 1612, en las 
que Gémez habla de las naves hechas 
por él por orden del rey, y del dinero 
prestado al virrey de la India. No era, 
pues, uno de los tantos arbitristas como 
pululaban en la corte de Espafia; Gémez 
lamenta ‘“‘que tanto crédito se dé a los 
que tratan las cosas con fundamento 
como sin él” (p4g. 7). Gémez sabe cémo 
deben fabricarse las naves, y por qué 
motivos las de Holanda e Inglaterra son 
superiores a las espafiolas. Pretende 
sacudir el letargo en que yacen los 
gobernantes de Espafia, de una “gente 
que con tanta razén entre las otras 
naciones nos preciamos mas de catélicos; 
es bien que sea el [gobierno] tal, que 
parezca a todos el m4s acertado, y que 
assi como professamos con ventaja le 
culto divino, nos sabemos mejor gobernar 
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en las cosas humanas, como ayudados de 
Dios a quien servimos” (p4g. 238). El 
hispano-judio pretendia compaginar las 
creencias con las razones, segtin venfan 
haciendo otros pueblos cristianos fuera 
de Espafia. Era ya tarde en la Peninsula 
para intentar semejantes armonfas. 

Las dos grandes preocupaciones de 
Duarte Gémez fueron detener el empo- 
brecimiento econédmico y la creciente 
impericia técnica'® de una parte; de 
otra, mejorar la condicién social de los 
cristianos nuevos a fin de convertirlos 
en elementos titiles para Espafia y apar- 
tarlos de la colaboracién que estaban 
prestando en el extranjero a los enemigos 
del rey. No conocia yo ningtiin documento 
del siglo XVII en que tan bien se ponga 
de relieve el todavia agudo conflicto entre 
unos y otros espafioles. La situacién se- 
guia siendo la misma, en el fondo, de 
antes de la expulsiédn: “Supuesto que 
muchos podian provar ser ya de quatro 
generaciones cristianos, se vian con mas 
claridad ser de [muchas] generaciones 
judios, aviendo profesado con el agua del 
bautismo ser cristianos. Y como los 
demas desta ralea eran mercaderes y, 
con este oficio, mejorados en bienes de 
fortuna, si a unos se podia te[njer odio 
por judios, a otros se tenia como a merca- 
deres poderosos y ricos...No pudiendo 
sufrir la nobleza que en tanta manera se 
aventajassen los que ellos juzgan en- 
traron en Portugal pobres y con oficios 
baxos . . .se platicava mal de ellos, tenién- 
dolos a todos por fingidos cristianos. . . 
Esse poco o mucho dinero que tiene el 
reino, ellos lo manejan” (p4g. 20). Cuanto 
mAs se perseguia a los judios, tanto mas 
bajaban el comercio y la riqueza publica; 
“para lo qual era conveniente buscarse 
remedios con que todos se hermanassen.” 
He ahf el mismo problema agobiante que 
hacia a Vives pensar en medios de paci- 
ficacién. Gémez propone al rey una 
transaccién: que no se concedan honores 
a los cristianos nuevos para no dar mds 
motivos de odiosidad al pueblo; que los 
verdaderos hidalgos no puedan emparen- 
tar con ellos; pero que si lo hagan los 
nobles con alguna sangre judia; los hijos 
de estos matrimonios deben ser “habili- 
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tados para entrar en todos los cargos y 
oficios” (pég. 21). Portugal no tiene mds 
fuente importante de ingreso que los 
ingresos de las aduanas; el comercio de la 
India est4é perturbado por las naves 
enemigas superiores a las hispanas. Todo 
ello crea el circulo fatal de que no hay 
marina, soldados y poderio por falta de 
dinero, y viceversa. No es posible, dice 
Gémez, prescindir de la gente judia de la 
cual se aprovecha Holanda. ‘“‘Ser4 de 
mucho momento mandar Su Majestad 
que se constituyan estudios y exercicios 
de guerra, siendo éste otro aviso que me 
diéd el inglés catélico [amigo mfo] ... 
Ninguna cosa ser4 de mayor importancia 
que mandar §.M. favorecer a todos los 
que mas sefialaren en la administracién 
de sus oficios...Saberse ha entonces la 
razon que huvo para que los holandeses 
de una isla tan pequefia traigan tan 
oprimidas las cosas de un monarca tan 
grande como es 8.M.; que siendo sus 
vasallos, hombres por hombres, mas 
valientes que ellos, las nuestras naves 
armadas y en artilleria mds fuerte, el 
suceso de su parte es siempre mds aven- 
tajado, porque ellos pelean con arte y 
industria de que tienen cobrada tan 
grande opinién; que sola esta ventaja 
basta para animarse mds, y a nosotros 
desanimarnos, como se vid en el Sur, en 
el afio de 606 peleando con el virrey don 
Martin Afonso de Castro” (pag. 241). En 
su espafiol a veces titubeante Duarte 
Gémez piensa y dice lo que suele juzgarse 
caracteristico de la época de la Ilustra- 
cién en un Feijédo o en un Jovellanos: 
“El principio de la ciencia es la expe- 
riencia, y el fin de ella es la verdad; y el 
fundamento de este memorial es declarar 
qué cosa es crédito y los frutos de la 
verdad y de la mercancfa verdadera; y la 
experiencia engendra el arte y la necedad 
el desastre y mala fortuna; la experiencia 
de las cosas particulares es arte...” 
(p4g. 131). Gémez propuso la construc- 
cién de naves con maderas incorruptibles 
y mas pequefias; porque “Estas naves 
que de la ciudad de Lisboa van para la 
India, tienen distruido el reino y a los 
comerciantes y navegantes”; la prueba 
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de su pobre calidad es que cuando los 
ingleses y los holandeses las apresan, no 
se sirven de ellas (pag. 132). 

Duarte Gomez pudo atesorar grandes 
experiencias por poseer un 4nimo que las 
buscaba; consciente de las dificultades 
religiosas, sociales, técnicas y econdémicas 
en torno a él, puso su aguda mente al 
servicio de intereses ptiblicos que eran a 
la vez muy suyos. Con su obra se inte- 
rrumpe en Espajia la linea del pensar 
teérico-practico de los hispano-judifos. 
Aparte de lo que en la actividad de 
cada uno de estos hombres hubiese de 
cultura objetivable, todos ellos coinciden 
en haber mantenido en apretada con- 
textura la forma interior de sus vidas y 
las ideas y sentimientos que expresan; el 
problematismo, el cardcter fluyente de 
las ideas de Santob (la realidad del 
hombre es irreductible a unidad) o de 
Vives (el hombre es un ser dificil, in- 
dividuado en sus reacciones pasionales, 
rebelde al cristianismo, etc.), o de Gomez 
Duarte (son incapaces de aprovechar mis 
saberes), esas ideas o visiones del mundo 
interno y externo fueron concebidas por 
personas sin posibilidad de aislarse de la 
inquietud que las agitaba, y sin inclina- 
cién a pensar puras teorias, quietas y 
atadas en apretado y concluso sistema, 
como un frio ejercicio intelectual. 

La peculiaridad de estos hispano-judfos 
frente a la cultura europea es manifiesta, 
y no es extrafio que su pensamiento haya 
permanecido o ignorado o infecundo. Ni 
son precursores ni estan atrasados res- 
pecto de la cultura occidental; fueron 
algo que pudo ser y no llegé plenamente a 
ser, tal vez un intento de armonizar lo 
divino y lo humano, de “cuadrarlos” a 
ambos en un circulo en donde sus opues- 
tas perspectivas se integraran—lo infinito 
y lo finito, lo uno y lo miltiple. Es muy 
probable ahora que la filosfia de Baruch 
Spinoza, oriundo de Espajia, apareciera 
menos extrafia y aislada en Europa, si 
fuese considerada como suprema magni- 
ficacién de posibilidades subyacentes en 
la tradicién hispano-judaical.” Sea esto 
como fuere, siempre seguirfa siendo 


verdad que Santob, Alfonso de la Torre, 














UN ASPECTO DEL PENSAR HISPANO-JUD{O 


Vives y Duarte Gémez vivieron y crearon 
sus obras muy situados en la tradicién 
hispano-judia, y que en funciédn de ella 
han de ser entendidas sus obras y la con- 
textura histérica en que se integran. 


NOTAS 


1 En 3° de agosto de 1529 escribia Luis Vives a 
Erasmo: ‘‘Espafia es la emperatriz y directora 
de todo... Habra llegado a tus oidos que el 
César levé anclas de Barcelona con una armada 
poderosisima. ... Ademds del cortejo adlico 
y la flor de la noble mocedad espafiola, hasta 
diez mil soldados de marina escogidos de toda 
Espafia’’ (Obras Completas, trad. de L. Riber, 
i, 1715-16). 

2 Cémo seguia sintiéndola el judio expatriado, 
se ve en La Lozana andaluza de Francisco Deli- 
cado, escrita en Roma poco después de 1527: 
“Esta es sinagoga de catalanes, y esta de abaxo 
es de mujeres; y alli son tudescos; y la otra, 
franceses; y ésta, de romanescos e italianos . . . 
mas saben los nuestros espafioles que todos, 
porque hay entre ellos letrados y ricos, y son 
muy resabidos. Mird all4 donde estén, :qué 
os paresce? Esta [sinagoga] se lleva la flor” 
(mamotreto XVI). 

’ Edie. cit., 1, 1715. 

* Viene al recuerdo el libro x1x de La ciudad de 
Dios (cap. 12 y 13) en donde San Agustin dice 
que el hombre y todo cuanto existe aspira a la 
paz: ‘Quod enim mecum quisquis res humanas 
naturamque communem utcumque intuetur ag- 
noscit, sicut nemo est qui gaudere nolit, ita 
nemo est qui pacem habere nolit.”’ Lo cual equi- 
vale a pensar que todo tiende al orden: “‘pax 
omnium rerum tranquillitas ordinis’’ (cap. 13). 
Incluso aquellos que desean la guerra querrian 
conseguir con ella una paz gloriosa. Esta idea, 
como es sabido, fué desarrollada por Luis de 
Leén: ‘“‘Cuanto se obra en esta vida por los 
que vivimos en ella, y cuanto se desea y afana, 
es por conseguir este bien de la paz’ (Nombres 
de Cristo, edic. F. de Onis, 1, 137). Pese a la 
analogia entre este pensamiento y el de Ibn 
Hazm, conviene subrayar su diferencia. Ibn 
Hazm no desarrollé su idea, 0, por lo menos, 
no lo hizo en las obras suyas que me son acce- 
sibles. Notemos, sin embargo, que buscar la 
paz significa para San Agustin alcanzar la 
unidad del ser, en el cual toda contradiccién se 
resuelve. La actividad humana es, asi, una via 
para alcanzar un fin transcendente; siguiéndola 
el hombre se acerca a la suprema unidad de 
Dios, el sumo Bien. A San Agustin le interesa 
la finalidad de la vida; Ibn Hazm concentra su 
atencién en su funcionalidad, en la motivacién 
inmanente del movimiento vital. La distincién 
que establezco no es una sutileza, sino una 
exigencia rigurosa, fundada en la diferente per- 
spectiva hacia la cual ambos pensadores enfo- 
can la vida. 
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5 Me refiero igualmente a quienes escribieron en 
latin siguiendo, sin originalidad, la filosofia 
escoldstica del extranjero (v. T. y J. Carreras 
y Artau, Historia de la filosofia espafiola. Filo- 
sofia cristiana de los siglos XIII al XV, Madrid, 
1939-1943). Hay quienes piensan que la Ars 
Magna de Raimundo Lulio (1235-1315) vale 
como un germen de la légica simbdlica de nues- 
tro tiempo; pero Lulio fué un tedlogo y un 
mistico que aspiraba a fundir la verdad de la 
fe y la de la razén; y lo cierto es que haria 
falta suprimir el contenido de lo escrito por 
Lulio y desviar hacia otros campos la posibili- 
dad latente bajo su pensamiento para que su 
filosofia presentara hoy algdn interés. La idea 
de Santob, muy al contrario, esté ahi clara- 
mente: la realidad del hombre nos es dada como 
un hacer cambiante e incalculable frente a la 
esencia una de lo que no es realidad humana. 
*El valor concedido a la conciencia de la 
propia vida aumenta en los pueblos semiticos 
en razén directa de la desestima de cuanto el 
hombre puede pensar acerca del mundo 
material e ideal que le rodea. Un ejemplo, entre 
otros, seria Ibn Jalddn, quien rechaza la vali- 
dez de los juicios universales sobre los seres cor- 
porales y espirituales; los primeros, dice, apare- 
cen s6lo como seres particulares; y no se puede 
emplear el razonamiento acerca de los segun- 
dos por no poseer ningin medio que nos ase- 
gure su existemcia. Y afiade: ‘‘Exceptio sdéla- 
mente lo que encontramos dentro de nosotros 
mismos [entre nuestros dos costados] relativo 
al alma humana y al cardcter de sus percep- 
ciones, sobre todo en los suefios, que aconte- 
cen en todos los hombres. Lo que est4 por en- 
cima de eso—la naturaleza del alma y sus 
atributos—es una materia tan profunda, que 
no hay modo alguno de llegar a su conoci- 
miento.”’ (Prolégoménes, trad. De Slane, 11, 
233-234). 

7 De Planctu Naturae, en Migne, Patrologia, 
ccx, col. 448. Como es sabido Jean de Meun 
utilizé esta obra en el Roman de la Rose; véase 
la edicién de Ernest Langlois, tv, 304. Huelga 
decir que no hay en la obra de Jean de Meun 
nada de la angustia problemdtica de Santob o 
de Luis Vives. 

8 “Bibl. Autores Espafioles,”” xxxv1, 377. J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford demostré que Alfonso de 
la Torre habia traducido, en gran parte, la 
Guta de los descarriados, de Maiménides 
(PMLA, 1913, p&gs. 188-212). Véase también 
E. R. Curtius, Europaische Literatur und la- 
teinisches Mittelalter, p&gs. 526-528. Todo juicio 
acerca de la Visién deleitable tendré ahora que 
basarse sobre los mss. de que habla M. Batai- 
llon (Collége de France. Résumé des cours de 1950- 
1951, p&gs. 7-11). El texto impreso “‘repose sur 
un manuscrit mutilé et trés fautif.’’ El bachiller 
Alfonso de la Torre “‘constitue un chatnon 
curieux entre les penseurs judéo-arabes du 
moyen Age et Spinoza par son godt pour une 
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éthique démontrée more geometrico.”” E) pro- 
blema aqui aludido es diferente del que ahora 
me interesa; si alguna vez sale a luz el texto 
auténtico de la Visién deleitable, seré posible 
establecer md&s adecuada conexién entre esta 
obra y el pensamiento de Santob y de Luis 
Vives. 

*La idea expresada como una posibilidad en 
Espafia en su historia, 1* ed. espafola (pags. 
682-685) ha recibido plena confirmacién docu- 
mental; los ascendientes paternos y maternos 
de Luis Vives eran judios, y casi seguramente 
lo eran también los de su aujer. Cuando reciba 
de Bélgica mas datos, seré posible dar al pdblico 
los textos justificativos de este aserto. 

En la correspondencia de L. Vives con el 
jurisconsulto Francisco Cranevelt, publicada 
por H. de Vocht, hay alusiones a las desdichas 
de la familia del filésofo en Espafia: ‘‘Recibi 
la nueva de que mi dnico hermano habia 
muerto. La suerte no se contenté con este golpe 
solo. Dicenme también que mi padre est4 en- 
fermo y muy al cabo, que muere poco a poco 
con muy flucas esperanzas de curacién; que por 
nuestros flacos bienes se sigue un pleito encarni- 
zado y odivsisimo; que van a quedar tres 
hermanas mius huérfanas, solteras y pobres”’ 
(4 de enero de 1523). ‘‘La Fortuna lentiéndase 
“Ia Inquisicién”’] continda siendo igual y fiel a 
si misma, contra mi padre, contra todos los 
mios y aun contra mi mismo, pues Jo que hace 
con ellos, pienso yo que lo hace conmigo, pues 
a todos ellos les quiere no menos que a mi’”’ 
(25 de enero de 1525). (Obras completas, 11, 1747, 
1763). Los documentos inquisitoriales har4n ver 
que las desdichas y ‘‘pleito odiosisimo”’ eran 
motivados por el Santo Oficio, que despojé a 
los Vives de cuanto poseian, segiin era cos- 
tumbre. E] padre de Luis Vives fué quemado 
en 1526. 
1° Cito por la correcta traduccién de Lorenzo 
Riber, Obras completas, 1948, 11, 1147. 

“Der erste grosse systematische Schrifteller 
auf dem Gebiete der Anthropologie ist der 
Spanier Vives. Er will an die Stelle der ver- 
wickelten scholastischen Begriffswissenschaft 
die Richtung auf das Erfahrbare setzen, und 
dieser Gesichtspunkt forderte eine neue Men- 
schenkunde”’ (Weltanschauung und Analyse des 
Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation, 
1921, pag. 423). 

12 Obras completas, edic. cit., 11, 274-276. 

48 Lo que subrayo es la importancia que Vives 
concede a los fenémenos en que el alma se mani- 
fiesta y la eficacia con que los observa. Rodaba 
por las escuelas la idea de que el alma no puede 
ser conocida sino por sus obras: ‘‘Perfect|ale 
cognitionis integritas quamvis a causis origi- 
nem contrahat, tamen anim[ale notitia, qu[aJe 
asensibili perceptione distat, ex eius operibus 
indagatur quippe cum eius essentia latente 
opera ab ea emanantia ipsam in propatulo 
manifestent’”’ (Petrus Hispanus, De anima, 
edic. M. Alonso, p&ég. 51). Pero al ir a tratar 


de las pasiones, Petrus Hispanus se limita 
a dar enumeraciones sin ningin valor: ‘‘delec- 
tatio, dolor, gaudium, ira, mansuetudo,”’ etc. 
(pags. 342-343). Ademds, Vives no trata de 
averiguar qué sea la esencia del alma. 

1 Socorro de los pobres, edic. cit., 1, 1391; 
Opera omnia, Valencia, 1783, 1v, 468. 

18 Obras completas, 1, 1366-1367. 

16 Ibid., pag. 1391. 

17 “Edigéo organizada e prefaciada por Moses 
Bensabat Amzalak, Lisboa, 1943.’ Agradezco 
al profesor Amzaluk el haberme dado a conocer 
este importante libro. 

18 FE] Inca Garcilaso describe en 1604 el caos 
financiero de la monarquia espafiola, por haber 
querido averiguar “‘lo que valian las rentas 
reales.’’ Se lo pregunté a un técnico, a Juan 
de Morales ‘“‘escrivano de Su Majestad,”’ quien 
“tal cabo de tres meses que gasté en hazer las 
diligencias, me respondiéd lo que sigue.. .: 
‘Es negocio que jamds se ha podido ajustar, ni 
aun a poco ni a mucho mds o menos; y para 
sabello el Rey, que lo ha deseado mucho, ... 
se mandé se hiziesse libro particular para ello, 
y adn no se ha empegado ni se entiende que se 
empecard, cuanto mds acabarle, porque todo 
tiene tan grandes altos y bajos que no hay to- 
marle tiento. Y como corre por tan diferentes 
caminos, paresce cosa imposible juntarlo, pues 
dezirlo a bulto no se puede, si no es haziendo 
un muy gran borrén.’”’ (Historia general del 
Pert, 1, vii; edic. A. Rosenblat, 1, pdg. 33). 
E! Inca Garcilaso poseia datos sobre las rentas 
de las monarquias de Europa, e incluso de Tur- 
quia. 

1% Escrito lo anterior, fundado en mi recuerdo 
de haber visto en la obra de Spinoza algo 
andlogo a lo escrito por Santob tres siglos antes, 
el Sr. Julidn Marias me ha hecho el favor de 
encontrar los textos que necesitaba: ‘‘Bonum 
et majlum quod attinet, nihil etiam positivum 
in rebus, in se scilicet consideratis, indicant, 
nec aliud sunt praeter cogitandi modos, seu 
notiones, quas formamus ex eo, quod res ad 
invicem comparamus. Nam una eademque res 
potest eodem tempore bona et mala, et etiam 
indifferens esse. Ex. gr. musica bona est melan- 
cholico, mala lugenti: surdo autem neque bona 
neque mala.”’ (Ethica, pars quarta, edic. G. 
Gentile, Bari, 1933, pag. 179). 

Importante parece también otro pasaje: 
“Nihil in natura fit, quod ipsius vitio possit 
tribui; est namque natura semper eadem, et 
ubique una eademque ejus virtus et agendi 
potentia, etc.’’ (Pars tertia, pdg. 106). 

Spinoza llama ‘‘natura”’ a lo que Santob 
llama ‘‘mundo.”’ La cuestién ahora seria esta- 
blecer claramente la trayectoria entre las ideas 
de ambos pensadores, y hallar un comin ante- 
cedente para ambos. Es una tarea que rebasa 
mi propdésito. Quise solamente trazar la linea 
que va de Santob a Spinoza (pasando por Mon- 
taigne), y poner asi de manifiesto un aspecto 
importante del vivir hispdnico. 














DOCTORAL THESES IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1951 


WituraMm J. SMITHER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans 


The painstaking work of Professors 
Sturgis E. Leavitt and L. L. Barrett in 
the preparation of these annual lists over 
the past seventeen years has made the 
present compiler’s task the comparatively 
easy one of continuing a carefully con- 
ceived and well-organized project. One 
persistent problem, however, remains: 
it must be mentioned repeatedly that the 
usefulness of the lists depends entirely on 
the cooperation of the interested uni- 
versities, departments, and individuals. 
Professor Barrett’s requests that thesis 
information be in the compiler’s hands 
well ahead of the deadline have been 
heeded, on the whole, in a most gratify- 
ing manner during the past year. Es- 
pecially where new theses are concerned, 
it is clearly to an author’s advantage to 
submit the title as soon as he has actually 
begun work on the dissertation. At the 
time of the present writing, however, 
about a fourth of the schools to which 
inquiries were sent have not responded. 
On the other hand, it will be noted that 
North Carolina and Michigan, among 
others, have not only listed their cur- 
rent work, but have also helped to further 
the plan of reporting theses completed 
in past years and not yet included in 
these pages. 

Three pairs of titles contained in the 
present “Dissertations in Preparation” 
suggested possible duplication of re- 
search, and the respective advisers or 
authors have been informed. Aside from 
these cases, certain topics that admit 
several studies of their various ramifica- 
tions have, of course, turned up. The fol- 
lowing collection of such subjects from 
among the newly announced titles is, 
therefore, intended as a summary of 
information that can be gleaned from the 


list, rather than as a warning of duplica- 
tion. Genera] Latin American matters 
treated in two or more theses include 
linguistic studies, costumbrismo in several 
areas, various phases of Modernism, the 
gaucho in literature, and aspects of the 
life and works of Rémulo Gallegos. 

In the Peninsular field, Lope de Vega 
is the most popular subject. Other Spanish 
authors whose names appear in two or 
more titles are: Ruiz de Alarcén, Cer- 
vantes, Galdés, Antonio Machado, Tirso 
de Molina, Unamuno, and Valle-Inclan. 
With respect to periods, the Golden Age 
is responsible for the largest single group 
of titles, although the century since 
1850 yields almost as many. The third 
largest group deals with the Medieval 
period, and the 18th Century and Ro- 
mantic era follow in that order. In the 
realm of comparative studies, there are 
five titles indicating Spanish-Italian re- 
search, and one Portuguese-French. 

Overall figures on the number of new 
theses reported for 1951 show that ad- 
vanced graduate work in the Hispanic 
field has held up better than was, per- 
haps, anticipated during the past few 
years of decreasing undergraduate en- 
rollment. Although statistics based on 
these lists have obvious weaknesses, it is 
nevertheless significant that 84 new 
titles appear in this issue, as compared 
with 83 for 1950, and 90 for 1949 (lists 
prior to 1949 did not include Peninsular 
studies). There are 30 dissertations re- 
ported as completed during the past year. 
There were 34 in 1950, and 30 in 1949. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Aaron, Auprey. “Christological Concepts in 
the Non-Dramatic Lyric Poetry of Lope de 
Vega.” Johns Hopkins. 
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Asucom, Benjamin B. “Luis Vélez de Gue- 
vara’s El gran Jorge Castrioto y principe 
Escanberg: A Critical Edition, with Intro- 
duction and Notes.” 1938, Michigan. 

Banner, JaMeEs WortH. “The Dramatic 
Works of Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza.” 
1948, North Carolina. S. A. Stoudemire. 

BersHas, Henry Norton. “A Critical Edi- 
tion of La gran conquista de Ultramar, Book 
IV, Chapters 194-288.” 1946, Michigan. 

Boyp, Maurice. “Don Gaspar de Quiroga: A 
Study of His Ecclesiastical and Inquisitorial 
Policies in Spain, 1572-1594.” Michigan. 

Burks, Witu1AM GREEN. “The Neo-classic 
Tragedy in Spain During the Nineteenth 
Century.” 1948, North Carolina. N. B. 
Adams. 

Conner, ARTHUR B. “Indications in the Writ- 
ings of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera of his 
Readings in French Literature.” August, 
1951. Iowa. E. K. Mapes. 

Cow.es, Exxta. “A Vocabulary of American 
Spanish Based on Glossaries Appended to 
Literary Texts.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 

Dacat, Margarita Ucetay. Los espafioles 
pintados por si mismos (1843-1844): Estudio 
de un género costumbrista. (1950, Columbia, 
J. F. Shearer.) Mexico: El Colegio de Me- 
xico, 1951. Pp. 266. (Price not stated.) 

Deve, Pauuine. “The Use of Imagery by 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Stanford. Juan 
B. Rael. 

DrnaMarca, Satvapor. “Estudio del Arauco 
domado de Pedro de Ofia.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. 

Eppy, Netson W. “Villasandino and Arte 
Mayor.” 1939, Michigan. 

Fauconrer!, Joun V. “A History of the Com- 
media dell’Arte in Spain (1550-1600).” 
Michigan. F. Sénchez y Escribano. 

Ferrigno, James M. “Linguistic Patterns of 
the Iberian Peninsula in Sicilian and other 
Southern Italian Dialects.” Boston. Camillo 
P. Merlino. (Abstract in print and avail- 
able.) 

Gauiarpo, J. M. “The Individuality of Balta- 
zar Gracién.” 1933, North Carolina. 8. A. 
Stoudemire and §. E. Leavitt. 

GuaseR, Epwarp. “La preocupacién de la 
Argentina en su literatura.” Harvard. A. 
Alonso. 

GOLDENBERG, BARBARA BEVERLEY. “The Sue- 
fios of Quevedo: A Study on Style.” Colum- 
bia. T. Navarro. 

Hansen, Terrence L. “The Types of the 
Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, The Domin- 
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ican Republic, and in Spanish South Amer- 
ica.”” Stanford. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Hayes, F. C. “The Use of Proverbs in the 
Siglo de Oro Drama: An Introductory 
Study.” 1936, North Carolina. 8. E. Leavitt 
and R. 8. Boggs. 

Hrrscu, Ruru. “A Study of Some Aspects of 
the Judeo-Spanish Dialect as Spoken by a 
New York Sephardic Family.” Michigan. 
L. B. Kiddle. 

Karsen, Sonya Petra. Guillermo Valencia, 
Colombian Poet (1873-1943). (1950, Colum- 
bia, F. de Onfs). New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States, 1951. Pp. 269. 
(Price not stated.) 

Knox, Rosert B. “Cultural Aspects in Santa 
Clara’s Quinquenarios.” Michigan. I. A. 
Leonard. 

Loneuourst, JoHN Epwarp. Erasmus and the 
Spanish Inquisition. The Case of Juan de 
Valdés. (1949, Michigan). Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1940. Pp. 
114. ($1.00) 

Lucxrey, Ropert E. “Mariano Azuela as 
Thinker and Writer.” Stanford. Juan B. 
Rael. 

MacWiuuiams, Ratpa D. “The Adverb in 
Colloquial Mexican Spanish.” Illinois. H. R. 
Kahane. 

Mattuuck, Josepx. “La pronunciacién en el 
espafiol del Valle de México.” Universidad 
Nacional de México. A. Morales Sdénchez. 

McDowe t,t, D. F. “The Nature of Old Span- 
ish Vocabulary as Determined by an Ety- 
mological and Semantic Analysis of the 
Verbs in the Primera parte of the General 
estoria of Alfonso el Sabio.” 1943, North 
Carolina. R. 8. Boggs. 

McKniaat, W. A. “The Vogue of the Sainete 
on the Spanish Stage.” North Carolina. S. 
A. Stoudemire. 

McLean, Matcotm Datuas. “The Life and 
Works of Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897).” 
Texas. J. R. Spell. 

Murray, Donatp ALAN. “Mira de Amescua’s 
La judia de Toledo.” Stanford. Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Jr. 

Percas, Hevena. “Women Poets of Argentina 
(1810-1950).”” Columbia. F. de Onfs. 

Ramfrez, ALEJANDRO. “Cervantes y la Bi- 
blia.” Washington University. Sherman 
Eoff. 

RayMmonp, Josepn. “Attitudes and Cultural 
Patterns in Spanish Proverbs.” Columbia. 
F. de Onfs. (Microfilmed) 

Renk, Evprep J. “An Analysis of the Mexican 
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Corrido from the Viewpoints of its Phonetic, 
Semantic and Musical and Artistic Struc- 
ture; Previous Cultural Influences.” Wash- 
ington. C. Garcfa-Prada. 

RoaTEeN, DarRNELL H. “Wolfflin’s Principles 
of Art History as Applied to the Spanish 
Drama of the 17th Century.” Michigan. 
F. Sadnchez y Escribano. 

Roprieuez, Mario B. “La novela social en el 
Peri, 1848-1948.” 1950. Cornell. George I. 
Dale. 

Satitey, W. C. “The Attitude of the Spanish 
Romantic Dramatists Toward History.” 
1930, North Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

ScHANZER, GEorGE O. “Ernesto Herrera, dra- 
maturgo uruguayo.” Feb., 1950. Iowa. E. K. 
Mapes. 

SeaMANS, THEODORE E. “An Author-Theme 
Index to the Works of Juan Valera.” Cali- 
fornia. J. F. Montesinos. 

Sears, Heiten L. “The Concept of Fortune 
and Fate in the Comedias of Lope de Vega.” 
1949. University of California at Los An- 
geles. Ernest Templin. 

Suretps, A. K. “The Madrid Stage, 1820- 
1833.” 1933, North Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

SreceL, Revusen. “The Group of Guaya- 
quil: A Study in Contemporary Ecuadorian 
Fiction.” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 

Simmons, Mere E. “The Mexican Corrido 
as a Source for Interpretive Study of Mod- 
ern Mexico (1870-1950): With a Considera- 
tion of the Origins and Development of the 
Corrido Tradition.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 

Sisto, Davin T. “Character Analysis in the 
Works of Carlos Reyles” (Degree in Feb., 
1952). Iowa. E. K. Mapes. 

Smitu, W. P. “Jestis Castellanos, His Life and 
His Works.” 1935, North Carolina. 8S. E. 
Leavitt. 

Srauspacu, CHartes N. “The Influence of 
French Thought on Feijéo.” 1937, Mich- 
igan. 

SroupemirE, Strerutinc A. “The Dramatic 
Works of Antonio Gil y Zarate.” 1930, 
North Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

Trompson, J. A. “Alexandre Dumas (pére) 
and the Spanish Romantic Drama up to 
1850.” 1937, North Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

TRUEBLOOD, ALAN 8. “La Dorotea.” Harvard. 
A. Alonso. 

Waener, Cuartes P. “The Sources of El 
Cavallero Cifar.”’ 1902, Yale. 

Weaver, W. R. “An Introductory Study of 
Stage Devices in the Siglo de oro Drama.” 
1937, North Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. 
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We.uineton, Maria Z. “The Influence of 
Sannazaro on Spanish Renaissance and 
Golden Age Literature.’ Northwestern. J. 
G. Fucilla. 

Wogan, D. S. “The Indian in Mexican 
Poetry.” 1940, North Carolina. S. E. 
Leavitt. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Apams, CHaruzs L. “The Types of the Folk- 
tale in Mexico, Central America and Span- 
ish North America.” Stanford. Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, Jr. 

A.eport, Guoria. “A Program for Venezuelan 
Progress in the Works of Rémulo Gallegos.” 
Washington. C. Garcfa-Prada. 

Auraro, ARSENIO. “Martinez de la Rosa.” 
Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Arrioia, Pau M. “The Vision of Foreigners 
in Spanish Classics of the Golden Age.” 
California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Astuto, Pair. “Francisco Javier Eugenio 
Santa Cruz y Espejo.” Columbia. Germdn 
Arciniegas. 

Batitew, Hau L. “The Life and Works of 
Dionisio Solfs.” North Carolina. S. A. 
Stoudemire. (Name corrected from Bellew. 
See list for 1950.) 

Baricevic, EvizaBetu M. “The Supernatural 
in Spanish Literature of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries.” Stanford. Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Jr. 

BeBeRFALL, Lester. “A History of the Parti- 
tive Indefinite Construction in the Spanish 
Language.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. (Cor- 
rected title and adviser. See list for 1950.) 

Berrios, Atronso. “Comparison of the 
Gaucho in Literature and History.”’ South- 
ern California. Dorothy McMahon. 

Bonttua, Lucfa Dowores. “Valle-Inclén.” 
Columbia. J. F. Shearer. (Adviser changed. 
See list for 1949.) 

Boyitan, Nataure. “Verb Morphology and 
Syntax in the Libro de buen amor of Juan 
Ruiz.” Southern California. V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager. (Transfer from Tulane. See list for 
1949.) 

Brairuwalte, SaMvet E. “The Negro in the 
Works of Castro Alves.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. (Title altered. See list for 1950.) 

Brenes, CARMEN Ox@a. “Democracy in Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén.” Southern California. V. 
R. B. Oelschliger. 

Bryson, Mrs. Pavuuine. “Bibliography in 
Spanish America up to the Time of José 
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Toribio Medina.” North Carolina. S. E. 
Leavitt. (Title altered. See list for 1949.) 
Buckun, L. B. “Liturgical Elements in Pop- 

ular Spanish.” Johns Hopkins. 

CaMPIGLIA, JEANETTE. “Nature in Lope de 
Vega.” UCLA. Ernest Templin. 

Canizzo, Mary JosepPuine. “E) costumbrismo 
en Chile.” Columbia. German Arciniegas. 
(Adviser changed. See list for 1948.) 

Carrasco, Marfa Sotepap. “The Oriental 
Theme in Modern Spanish Literature.” Co- 
lumbia. J. F. Shearer. (Title altered. See 
list for 1949.) 

CaRRELL, THELMA. “Ignacio Manuel Altami- 
rano.”’ Illinois. J. H. D. Allen, Jr. 

Castro, Marearita. “Costumbristas de 
Costa Rica.” Columbia. German Arciniegas. 
(Adviser changed. See list for 1949.) 

CresTong, JOSEPHINE E. “Machiavelli and the 
Spanish Siglo de Oro.” Columbia. F. de 
Onfs. (Adviser changed. See list for 1949.) 

Cuanc-Ropricuez, Eveento. “Historia y cri- 
tica del liberalismo peruano.” Washington. 
C. Garcia-Prada. 

Coss, Epna. “Children in the Novels of 
Benito Pérez Galdés.”” Kansas. W. H. Shoe- 
maker. 

Cox, Donatp C. “Etymological and Morpho- 
logical Analysis of the Rimado de palacio of 
Lépez de Ayala.” Southern California. V. 
R. B. Oelschlager. 

Demetrius, James. “Mythological Plays be- 
fore Lope de Vega.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. 

DeVetrte, Rosert. “Vito Alessio Robles: Bi- 
ographer of Mexican Cities.” Florida State. 
D. Lincoln Canfield. 

Dourry, James E. “Portuguese Literature of 
Shipwreck.” Harvard. F. M. Rogers. (Title 
translated. See list for 1950.) 

DunuaM, Lowe. “The Life and Works of 
Rémulo Gallegos.” Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles. John A. Crow. (Subject in 
1948 list now abandoned.) 

Exser.inG, Frances. “The Dramatic Works 
of Eduardo Marquina.” Stanford. Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Euuison, Frep P. “The Regional Novel of 
Brazil’s Northeast.” California. Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco. (Title altered. See list for 
1949.) 

Faruey, Ropcer A. “Structural Analysis of 
the Syntax Block of Contemporary Span- 
ish.” Florida State. D. Lincoln Canfield. 

Faset, Oscar Apotr. “Unamuno and Ger- 
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many.”’ Columbia. F. de Onfs. (Title altered. 
Adviser changed. See list for 1949.) 

FERNANDEZ, CARMEN Pixar. “E] lirismo en el 
teatro de Lope de Vega (La funcién de los 
trozos lfricos en el argumento de las come- 
dias de historia patria de Lope de Vega).” 
Johns Hopkins. 

Fortier, Matitpe Diaz-Luepé. “Literary 
Criticism in Puerto Rico.” Columbia. J. A. 
Portuondo. 

Garcia, Epmunp C. “The Modernist Adjec- 
tive.” California. Arturo Torres-Rfoseco. 
Hannan, Dennis G. “Dante in the Hispanic 
World of the Nineteenth Century.” Oregon. 

Chandler Beall. 

Hatcuer, Paut G. “The Ideological Develop- 
ment of Manuel Linares Rivas.” Michigan. 
H. A. Kenyon. 

Heiman, W. R. “Pastoral Themes in Spanish 
Drama.” North Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. 

HernAnpvez, G. R. “The Language of Joaio de 
Barros.” North Carolina. U. T. Holmes, Jr. 

Hovu.serG, Norman Lioyp. “The Short Story 
in the River Plate Region.’”’ Columbia. Ger- 
man, Arciniegas. 

Howarp, E. Ernest. “Ferndn Pérez de Guz- 
man as a Historian.” Illinois. John Van 
Horne. 

Isaacson, Witu1aM Davin. “José Marti and 
the United States.” Columbia. J. A. Por- 
tuondo. 

Jackson, Ricnarp W. “Florida in Early Span- 
ish Colonial Literature.” Illinois. John Van 
Horne. 

Jackson, Wiuuam V. “Modern Spanish 
Drama in the United States since 1900.” 
Harvard. A. Alonso. 

Ketter, Dantet S. “The Literary Theories 
of the Precursors of Modernism.” Cali- 
fornia. Arturo Torres-Rfoseco. 

Kine, Cuarues L. “Literary and Ideological 
Analysis of the Works of Ramén J. Sender.” 
Southern California. Dorothy McMahon. 

Kina, Harry L. “Historical Fiction in Argen- 
tina.” North Carolina. 8S. E. Leavitt. (Title 
altered. See list for 1949.) 

Kirk, Caarzes F. “A Critical Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, of Vélez de Gue- 
vara’s Virtudes vencen sefiales.” Ohio State. 

Kostorr, ALEXANDER. “The Prose Style of 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. L. Moreno. 

Lépez, Lucrecta Ruis4ncuez. “La novela 
histérica hispanoamericana en el Siglo 
XX.” Columbia. Germ4n Arciniegas. (Ad- 
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viser changed. Order of name changed. See 
Ruisdnchez Lépez, list for 1949.) 

Lowy, Sara Jarostavsky. “La critica lite- 
raria en la Argentina.” Columbia. J. A. 
Portuondo. 

Marrocco, Pasquae. “Bécquer in Hispanic 
America.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Mazuisn, Constance Suaw. “Ortega y Gas- 
set: His Ideas on Spain.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. (Title altered. Adviser changed. 
See list for 1949.) 

Mazzzo, Guiwo E. “Spanish Jesuits in Italy 
in the 18th Century.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. (Adviser changed. See list for 1949.) 

McCu..oven, Joe T. “A Descriptive Study 
of the Language of the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia.” California. C. E. 
Kany. 

McNertt, Mary Louise. “Costumbrismo in 
the Social Novel of the Central Andean 
Region.” Iowa. E. K. Mapes. 

Mixvtsk1, Ricuarp M. “Carlist Wars in the 
Works of Galdés, Baroja, and Valle-Inclén.” 
Kansas. W. H. Shoemaker. 

Mutts, Witu1aM D. “The Novels of Galdés’ 
Last Epoch.” Southern California. V. Gaos. 

Mrranpa, R. J. “Geography and History in 
the Works of Tirso de Molina.” North 
Carolina. 8. E. Leavitt. 

Mocas, Curisto T. “Aspectos lexicogrdficos 
de La lozana andaluza.” Tulane. Gustavo 
Correa. (Subject in 1950 list abandoned. 
Adviser changed.) 

Montcomery, Huau. “Carlos Reyles.” Har- 
vard. A. Alonso. 

Moore, Haypen L. “The West Indian 
Novel.” Southern California. Dorothy Mc- 
Mahon. 

Moors, J. A. “A Study of the Works of Fray 
Luis de Granada.” North Carolina. N. B. 
Adams. 

MoorerIe.p, ALLEN 8. “The Dramatic Lan- 
guage of Alarcén.” Southern California. V. 
R. B. Oelschliger. 

Moreno, Antonio. “Xavier Villaurrutia: The 
Man and His Works.” Pittsburgh. M. A. 
DeVitis. 

Mounrii1o, Louis A. “The Spanish Prose Dia- 
logue of the Sixteenth Century.” Harvard. 
A. Alonso. 

Nemtzow, Saran. “The Life and Works of 
Castillo Solérzano.” UCLA. Ernest Temp- 
lin. 

Noguer, Jame H.-F. “Comparative Study of 


the ‘Novela’ of Galdés and the ‘Nivola’ of 
Unamuno.” Southern California. V. Gaos. 

NomLanp, Joun B. “Social and Political As- 
pects of the Mexican Theater in the 20th 
Century.” Univ. of California at Los An- 
geles. Manuel Pedro Gonzalez. 

PAULLADA, STEPHEN. “La poesia anénima en 
las llanuras de la América Latina.’”’ Southern 
California. D. Bolinger. 

Peak, J. H. “Social Drama in Spain in the 
Nineteenth Century.” North Carolina. 8. 
E. Leavitt. 

PERLBERG, BLossom Doris. ‘Cervantes’ Con- 
cern with Language.” Columbia. T. Na- 
varro. 

Puituips, ALLEN W. “Anélisis estético de 
Lépez Velarde.” Michigan. E. Anderson- 
Imbert. 

Pariurps, Richarp B. “José Vasconcelos.” 
Stanford. Juan B. Rael. 

Potanp, Georae. “A Critical Edition of the 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno.”” North Carolina. 
J. E. Keller. 

Rarrerty, Rosert D. “The Literary Riddle 
in Spanish Literature since the Fifteenth 
Century.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Reponpo, Susana. “El Romance en la poesia 
hispanoamericana.” Columbia. F. de Onis. 

Rivers, Eusas L., III. “The Life and Works 
of Francisco de Aldana.” Yale. R. Selden 
Rose. (Title altered. Adviser changed. See 
list for 1950.) 

Ross, Cecitia. “Lope’s Adaptation of Boe- 
caccian Themes.” California. J. F. Monte- 
sinos. 

Rorusere, Irvine. “A Critical Edition of 
Luzan’s Poetics.” Pennsylvania State. R. J. 
Clements. 

Rurrner, SypNey J. “America in Selected 
Golden Age Dramas.” Southern California. 
Dorothy McMahon. 

Rust, Zeit O. “The Stylistic Techniques and 
the Thought of Ricardo Giiraldes.” South- 
ern California. L. Moreno. 

Sanz, Heen H. “Etymological and Morpho- 
logical Edition of the Crénica rimada del 
Cid.” Southern California. V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager. 

Scuape, Greorce Dewey, Jr. “Classical 
Mythology in the Modernist Poetry of 
Spanish America.” California. Arturo To- 
rres-Rfoseco. 

Scuwartz, Henry C. “Gabriel Miré.” Mich- 
igan. E. Anderson-Imbert. (New subject. 
Adviser changed. See list for 1948.) 
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Sepwicn, B. Franx. “Spanish Themes in 
Italian Opera.”’ Southern California. L. Mo- 
reno. 

Seymour, Mrs. Consveto W. “Democratic 
Ideals in the Dramatic Works of Lope de 
Vega.” Stanford. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Siren, James H. “Eca de Queiroz and 
France.”’ Wisconsin. Lloyd Kasten. 

SILVERMAN, JosepH A. “The Gracioso in 
Representative Comedias of Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcén.” 
Southern California. L. Moreno. 

Sitrter, Ricwarp C. “Antecedents of the 
Contemporary Spanish American Alexan- 
drine.” Iowa. E. K. Mapes. (Title altered. 
See list for 1950.) 

SonDERGARD, Rosert E. “Etymological Anal- 
ysis and Concordance of the Corbacho of 
Martinez de Toledo.” Southern California. 
V. R. B. Oelschliger. (Topic relinquished 
by C. T. Mocas.) 

Sorvie, Ratpn W. “A Cultural Analysis of 
Spanish Loan-Words in American English.” 
Denver. Allan F. Hubbell. 

Speranza, Ernest V. “Spanish Orthography 
in the Middle Ages.”’ Columbia. T. Navarro. 
(Title altered. See list for 1950.) 

Sprttencer, Morton E. “The ‘roto’ in 
Chilean Literature.” Columbia. German Ar- 
ciniegas. (Adviser changed. See list for 
1948.) 

Stimson, Frepericx 8S. “North American His- 
panism.”’ Michigan. I. A. Leonard. 

Stivers, Wituiam. “A Study of the Poetic 
Works of Leopoldo Lugones.” Southern 
California. L. Moreno. 
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SrurckeNn, H. T. “A Study of Spanish Prose 
Syntax of the Thirteenth Century.” North 
Carolina. U. T. Holmes, Jr. 

Taytor, Georce B. “A Study of Verbal As- 
pect in Early Romance.” Stanford. Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Torres, Morner Marfa pe GUADALUPE. 
“Los Romances Tradicionales Espafioles en 
América.”” Stanford. Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Jr. 

TrIwepb!, Mircnety D. “The Nise Lastimosa 
and Nise Laureada of Jer6nimo Bermiidez: 
A Critical Edition.” Southern California. 
V. Gaos and V. R. B. Oelschlager. 

Turner, Estuer H. “The Argentinian Novel- 
ist Manuel Galvez.” Washington. C. Gar- 
cfa-Prada. 

Vélez, Adela Rodriguez. “Antonio Machado.” 
Columbia. F. de Onis. 

VitueGcas, Francisco. “Glosario del espaiiol 
popular de Centro América.” Michigan. L. 
B. Kiddle. 

Watt, Ernet G. “Gauchesque Elements in 
the Works of William H. Hudson.” South- 
ern California. Dorothy McMahon. 

Witson, Henry Y. “A Critical Edition of 
Tirso de Molina’s Palabras y plumas.” 
Florida State. Dorothy L. Hoffman. 

Wonper, Joun P. “Spanish Society as Re- 
flected in Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture.” Stanford. Ronald Hilton. 

ZaRDoYA, Concepci6n. “Espafia en la poesia 
americana.” Illinois. A. Hamilton. (Name 
corrected from Zardaya in list for 1950.) 

Zusiria, RaMON DE. “La poesia de Antonio 
Machado.” Johns Hopkins. 
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SPANISH LOAN WORDS IN AMERICAN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


LAWRENCE B. KIpDLE 
University of Michigan 


Ethnic or culture groups as well as 
individuals learn from their neighbors.* 
The closer and the more intimate the 
contacts between peoples the greater and 
the more profound will be the inter in- 
fluence of one group upon the other. The 
exchanges or borrowings made between 
the groups can involve all aspects of the 
two cultures, whether they be material, 
such as tools, plants, and animals, or 
whether they be non-material in nature, 
such as customs, religious rites, and super- 
stitions. The spread of these items or 
culture traits is referred to as cultural 
diffusion and, by studying this aspect 
of human activity, we are able to under- 
stand not only the origin of common ob- 
jects and practices but also the culture 
processes by which these traits have been 
diffused. 

In the study of the distribution and 
diffusion of culture traits, linguistics 
plays a major role.! When two groups 
speaking distinct languages make cul- 
tural borrowings, they frequently bor- 
row the name of the object or practice 
from the language of the lending group 
at the same time as they borrow the 
culture trait itself. This foreign word now 
used in a new environment is known as 
a loan word and the study of loan words 
in languages enables us to appreciate the 
development of specific cultures. Cul- 
tural borrowing can, of course, take 
place without linguistic borrowing or loan 
words but it is safe to assume that a word 
would not be borrowed in a vacuum, i. e. 
without the object it represents. Thus 
the presence of a culture element in a 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 26- 
27, 1951. 
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given group and the use of a loan word 
as its name in the language of that group 
is the strongest type of proof of the 
source of the culture element in question.? 

The Spanish language offers great pos- 
sibilities for the study of linguistic and 
cultural diffusion in the period since the 
discovery of the New World. The first 
contacts of the New World with the Old 
were brought about by Spaniards and 
their tongue served as the medium for the 
communication of culture borrowings be- 
tween the two Worlds. Spanish acted as 
the only cultural bridge between Europe 
and America for about fifty years after 
the discovery by Columbus and most of 
the languages of Europe, through terms 
borrowed from sixteenth-century Spanish, 
remind us of this important epoch in the 
history of the Spanish language. Simi- 
larly indigenous American languages re- 
veal in the large number of Spanish loan 
words the profound impact made by 
European culture on New World groups. 

This study has as its purpose the de- 
scription of certain aspects of the study 
of Spanish loan words in American Indian 
languages. By means of sample semantic 
categories and, within these, selected in- 
dividual words, we shall illustrate how 
widespread and profound the influence of 
Spanish has been on certain native lan- 
guages of America. In carrying out our 
purpose, we shall il ustrate also certain 
aspects of the process of cultural diffusion 
or acculturation and, especially, the 
types of layers of loans that characterize 
the steps in that process. The illustrative 
examples that we use have been identi- 
fied as borrowings from Spanish by cap- 
able investigators? By comparing these 
testimonials of Spanish loan words, it is 
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becoming possible to predict within cer- 
tain well-defined categories or semantic 
areas the probability of finding loan 
words. We mean by this simply that in 
the case of a given American Indian 
tongue with relatively intimate Spanish 
contacts, it should be possible to indicate 
individual concepts and larger categories 
where loan words are likely to appear. 
This paper concerns what is known as 
intimate borrowing, the type of accultura- 
tion that takes place where two different 
cultures and their distinct languages oc- 
cupy the same geographical area.‘ This 
situation is generally due to conquest and 
the result is a superior or dominant or 
upper language and an inferior or sub- 
ject or lower language. Historical cases of 
this type are the expansion of the Roman 
empire, the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land and, of course, the Spanish conquest 
of most of the Americas. In such a situa- 
tion both cultures and their languages 
make borrowings one from the other. 
The dominant language borrows only the 
most necessary and obvious cultural nov- 
elties. They are usually few in number 
and are generally concerned with mate- 
rial aspects of the culture of the con- 
quered group. The subject language 
makes many cultural loans and these are 
made in three principal ways: loan trans- 
lation, loan compounding, and outright 
loans. The words presented in this paper 
are primarily of the last class mentioned, 
transparent outright loans, and they are 
generally nouns. Even though loan trans- 
lation and loan compounding are not the 
concern of this study, it is well to illus- 
trate these devices with sample concepts 
from American Indian tongues. When a 
foreign culture element is introduced, a 
native name of a related element may 
become the name of the borrowed item. 
Sometimes, where no closely related term 
is available, the borrower may describe 
the new object and this descriptive phrase 
or combination of native words becomes 
the new name. These practices are both 
known as loan translation and they in- 
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volve a new meaning content for the 
native word or words. For example, the 
Yaqui word for ‘Credo’ is anasuale, 
literally ‘I believe it’® and the Keresan 
word for ‘sun’ ?0Sa-é today also means 
‘Holy Ghost’. In the combination, 
?oSa-é?amuma‘oté?ny, literally ‘things 
which the sun loves’, the new meaning is 
‘missal’ or ‘prayer book’. If a native 
word and a borrowed word are used to- 
gether to name a new element, the result 
may be defined as a loan compound. 
Samples of loan compounding from Amer- 
ican Indian languages may be seen in 
Yaqui liosnéoka ‘to pray’, made up of 
lios ‘God’ (< Spanish dj6s) + Yaqui 
néoka ‘to speak”’ or in Keresan mi-saké? 
or mi-sakay, both meaning ‘church’ and 
made up of mi-s (< Spanish misa) 
‘mass’ and Keresan ké? ‘room’ or kay 
‘inside’ (noun).® 

Some languages are more inclined to 
loan translation and loan compounding 
than they are to outright loans. Other 
languages borrow freely from foreign 
sources and, through an adaptive process 
called phonetic substitution, make these 
strange units conform to their own lin- 
guistic patterns. Our concern is with 
Spanish words and forms that have 
passed as outright loans to certain Ameri- 
can Indian languages and with the steps 
in the adaptive process or phonetic sub- 
stitution that makes them a part of the 
word stock of the borrowing language. 

In order to appreciate the typical bor- 
rowing situation an understanding of the 
pattern of Spanish contacts with the 
average American Indian group must be 
present. The Spaniards usually traversed 
the native areas of America first with a 
rapid expedition by armed men always 
accompanied, however, by a representa- 
tive of the church. From this short initial 
contact date only a small number of the 
most necessary loan words. The rapid 
incursions by small forces were followed 
by larger colonizing expeditions or special 
military missions that had the purpose of 
distributing members of religious orders 
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who were to attend to the Christianiza- 
tion of the conquered tribes. This first 
period of activity lasted approximately 
fifty years and, by the middle of the six- 
teenth century, Spaniards had visited 
almost all of the coastal areas of North 
and South America and had had con- 
tacts with all the important indigenous 
groups of their far-flung empire. This 
first period was followed by relatively 
peaceful centuries of organized diffusion 
or directed cultural change’ in which the 
Spaniard first and later his Spanish- 
speaking successors after liberation from 
Spain sought by persuasion of various 
types to modify the patterns of the sub- 
ject native groups. During this period of 
organized diffusion, which is still going 
on, the dominant groups have sought 
successively to make their life safer and 
more satisfactory by changing the atti- 
tudes and practices of their subjects so 
as to have them conform more nearly to 
a familiar European pattern. This has 
been a period of jockeying for a modus 
vivendi between the two groups. Both 
groups have undergone in this period 
great changes in their customary behavior 
patterns as well as in their material pos- 
sessions. This period is called socio- 
cultural fusion” and it is characterized 
by an ever-increasing Europeanization of 
the Indian groups. 

By way of summary, the two great 
divisions of the acculturation process of 
the indigenous American groups are the 
periods of: 

A. Directed cultural change. This is a 
period of predominant monolingual- 
ism, when the cultural and linguistic 
borrowings made by the subject group 
often clash violently with traditional 
patterns of social and linguistic behav- 
ior. In this period the earliest Spanish 
loan words enter the native languages 
and their subsequent adaptive process 
frequently shows great distortion of 
the Spanish patterns. These early bor- 
rowings are not recognized by native 
informants as Spanish in origin. 
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B. Socio-cultural fusion. This step in 

the acculturation process is charac- 

terized by an ever-growing bilingual- 
ism. The borrowing of words from 

Spanish is now quite easy and most 

speakers of the native language can 

recognize Spanish loan words in their 
own language. Spanish sound patterns 
that required formerly considerable 
adjustment can now be mastered easily. 

The final result of this period is pref- 

erence for the dominant language and 

the disappearance of the subject 
speech. 

In most indigenous groups within the 
bounds of the former Spanish empire in 
America the first period described above 
ended in the sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth century and the second period be- 
gan in the seventeenth century and is 
still going on. It is noteworthy that in 
former Spanish areas now occupied by 
English-speaking conquerors, the process 
of hispanization of the Indian is con- 
tinuing almost uninterrupted by the new 
dominant language and culture." 

The two aspects of native life that 
most concerned the Spaniards at the 
moment of initial contact with American 
Indian groups were religion and govern- 
ment. In these two areas the conquerors 
sought by the process of directed cultural 
change to modify the native patterns. 
We have chosen the culture complex 
known as religion for the first illustrative 
category in our study of loan words. 
Missionizing was prominent in the accul- 
turation process of native groups and it 
is well known that the great period of 
Spanish missionaries and martyrs was the 
sixteenth century. The Spanish mission- 
aries made notably successful attempts 
to use the native languages to win con- 
verts to Christianity and the compara- 
tive frequency of loan translation in re- 
ligious terminology is a result of this 
technique of persuasion. In the field of 
government outright loans are, by con- 
trast, much more frequent. This differ- 
ence between the persuasive methods of 
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religion and government may be signifi- 
cant inasmuch as the benevolent desire to 
translate strange concepts into the native 
idiom is not characteristic of the cultural 
changes enforced by governmental repre- 
sentatives. Needless to say, the quarrels 
between these two attitudes, religion and 
kindness on the one hand, and force and 
exploitation on the other, make up a 
large part of the social history of Spain 
and her colonies. 


I RELIGIOUS TERMS 
a. Spanish dj6és ‘God’ 
djas, dj6s (Tepecano, Mexico) ; dj6s (Kayu- 
vava, Bolivia); yai?us, ya?ust (Keresan, 
USA); landyés (Chontal, Mexico); nj6ési 
(Mixteco, Mexico) ; dj6s (Nahuatl, Mexico); 
lios, dios, lfosnéoka ‘to pray’ (Yaqui, 
Mexico); djonogwarde exclamation (Gua- 
rani, Paraguay); djoselopfge formula for 
thanking for alms (Guaranf) 
b. Spanish kristo ‘Christ’ 
kristu (Zapotec, Mexico); kirit6, kristo 
(Guaranf); kuri-st (Keresan) 
c. Spanish kris ‘cross’ 
kris (Tepecano); kuré-s ‘large cross of a 
church’ (Keresan); kré (Zapotec); kés 
‘Holy Cross’ (Yaqui); kurusé (Guaranf) 
d. Spanish sfnto ‘holy’, ‘saint’ 
santo (Kayuvava); santé (Mixteco); sAénto 
(Nahuatl) ; santo (Yaqui); sinto (Guaranf) ; 
santutsiyu-ts4-S¢ ‘feast day of a saint’; 
sanant6ni- ‘St .Anthony’; sant?yé-k ‘St. 
James’; sfdw ‘St. John’; sarorénus ‘St. 
Lawrence’; sapé-r ‘St. Peter’ (Keresan) 


Straightforward borrowing is most 
clearly seen in material culture. The nov- 
elties brought by the Spaniard to the 
New World were eagerly adopted and 
generally the Spanish name was borrowed 
with the new element. 


II MATERIAL CULTURE (Food, implements, 
etc.) 

a. Spanish Sab6n, xab6n, habén ‘soap’ 
Sab6 (Nahuatl); zabG (Zapotec); Sapé 
(Chontal); ha-y6fi (Chiricahua, USA and 
Mexico); xabé, habé, (Guaranf) 
b. Spanish mésa ‘table’ 
mé-s (Keresan); me?Z4 (Zapotec); méesa 
(Yaqui); mes4 (Guaranf) 
c. Spanish kofl ‘corral’ 
kuré? (Keresan); kurfr (Tepecano); koffl 
(Nahuatl); kor4 (Guaranf) 
d. Spanish kafé ‘coffee’ 


kawé? (Keresan); koxyé, koxwé, kofwé 
(Navajo, USA); gaxé- (Chiricahua); kapée 
‘coffee-colored’ (Yaqui) 

e. Spanish asikar, astikara" ‘sugar’ 
aSfikar (Araucanian, Chile); asfikra (Chon- 
tal); asukar4 (Pampa, Argentina); ?aso-ka 
(Tonkawa, USA); iasGkar (Kayuvava); 
?aséka-r (Keresan); asfika (Mazateco, 
Mexico); asuké (Guarani) 

f. Spanish afés ‘rice’ - 
?aris (Keresan); al6-s (Navajo); af6 
(Guaranf) 


It is well known that most of the do- 
mestic animals found today among the 
Indian groups in America were originally 
brought from Europe by the Spaniards. 


III DoMESTIC ANIMALS 
a. Spanish baka ‘cow’ 
wakué (Hauve, Mexico); waka (Arauca- 
nian); bégaSi (Navajo); wakaS (Maya, 
Mexico); w&-kiS (Keresan); baka (Za- 
potec); w&gaS ‘cattle, steer’; baka ‘cow’ 
(Chontal); baka (Guarani) 
b. Spanish obéSa, obéxa, obéha ‘sheep’ 
oviéa, ovisa, ovida (Araucanian); ?opes 
(Keresan); obeS& (Guarani); beséobea 
(Yaqui) ; debé bi¢G?4dini ‘wether’ (Navajo) 
c. Spanish kfbra ‘goat’ 
kfpra (Araucanian); kfrawaS (Keresan); 
kabaraé (Guaranf) 
d. Spanish milo, mila ‘mule’ 
mola, mol (Huave); mo-la (Tonkawa); 
milo (Hopi, USA)'*; mu-r (Keresan) 


A special category concerns monetary 
terminology, since the Spaniards brought 
to America the coinage complex as a cul- 
tural novelty. 


IV MONEY TERMS 
a. Spanish péso ‘peso’ 
béso ‘dollar’ (Navajo); bebéso ‘silver 
coin’ (Navajo); pézu (Zapotec); bé-sd 
‘money, dollar’ (Chiricahua); pés ‘money’ 
(Keresan) 
b. Spanish tomin ‘monetary unit used in 
colonial times that varied in value from 
12.5-30 centavos’ 
tomin ‘money’ (Nahuatl); t6mi ‘money’ 
(Chontal); tomin ‘real or 12.5 centavos’ 
(Nahuatl, Milpa Alta, Mexico); démi 
‘real’ (Zapotec); t6min, t6mi ‘money’ 
(Yaqui) 


Aside from the interest that the above 
words have as proofs of the cultural im- 
pact of European civilization on indige- 
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nous America, it is possible to use them 
as illustrations of the two acculturation 
periods described previously. The samples 
of early borrowings characterized by dis- 
tortion of Spanish sound patterns can be 
seen in the Yaqui word Ifos (I a. above) 
‘God’; the Keresan words mu-r (III d.) 
‘mule’ and ?opeS (III b.) ‘sheep’; the 
Guaran{f words kirito (I b.) ‘Christ’, 
kurusG (I c.) ‘cross’, and kabara (III c.) 
‘goat’; and the Keresan kurG-s (I c.) 
‘large cross of a church’ and kérawaS 
(III c.). These words represent two as- 
pects of phonetic substitution: replace- 
ment of Spanish sounds by similar native 
sounds; and the elimination of non-native 
consonant clusters by epenthesis. Later, 
when the native speakers learn to master 
the Spanish sound system, the word is 
sometimes borrowed again as in the case 
of later Keresan djés (I a.) ‘God’. This 
re-introduction of a borrowed word does 
not necessarily end the use of the earlier 
word. Frequently both forms are used. 
However, it is possible for a later borrow- 
ing to replace the earlier distorted form. 
This fact is one of the pitfalls of classify- 
ing early and late loans on a basis of 
phonetic distortion of foreign patterns 
because there is always a chance that a 
form that is used today and is not dis- 
torted replaced at some time in the past 
an earlier distorted form. Another pitfall 
in the use of distortion as a criterion for 
classifying loan words as early or late 
borrowings lies in the fact that some of 
the Spanish words in the period of initial 
contact conformed to pattern possibilities 
in the native language and they passed 
almost unmodified into that language. 
Despite these two pitfalls the use of 
phonetic distortion as a clue to the rela- 
tive dating of Spanish loan words is a 
very useful procedure.“ Through a com- 
parative study of a given word’s reception 
and usage in other indigenous American 
languages we can bring additional evi- 
dence of the general period of borrowing. 
One other clue that can help us in our 
attempt to reconstruct the life of Spanish 
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loan words in the Indian languages is the 
phonetic development that Spanish itself 
has undergone since the conquest. This 
may be illustrated with the Spanish 
words for ‘soap’ and ‘sheep’ (II a. and 
III b. above). The pronunciations, Sab6n 
and obéSa, characteristic of the period 
of the conquest and colonization, later 
became xabén and obéxa (or habén and 
obéha), but the earlier pronunciation was 
apparently the one borrowed by various 
indigenous groups; e. g.: Nahuatl Sab6; 
Zapotec ZabG; Chontal Sap; and Arau- 
canian ovita; Keresan ?opeS; Guarani 
obeS4; Navajo bitd. 

The study of Spanish loan words in 
American Indian languages is now made 
easier through the great activity in the 
field of New World indigenous linguistics 
by the intellectual descendants of Franz 
Boas and Edward Sapir and the out- 
standing work presently being done by 
the members of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. This study has been in- 
tended as an introduction to a fascinating 
field of investigation that promises much 
for Spanish studies. 


NOTES 


1 In dealing with linguistic material it is pos- 
sible to identify borrowings by using standard 
techniques applied to the phonetic and morpho- 
logical structure of the form in question. See 
Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, 
Culture, and Personality, ed. D. G. Mandel- 
baum. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949, pp. 
445-9 and the substantial review of this book 
by Zellig S. Harris in Language, xxvit (1951), 
288-333. Similar techniques are not available 
to those who study culture traits or elements 
without the help of language. Bloomfield’s 
easily-understood statement, ‘‘Cultural loans 
show us what one nation has taught another.” 
(Language, New York, 1933, p. 458), is a com- 
mon postulate among linguists and anthropol- 
ogists. See A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New 
York, 1923, pp. 208-209. 

* Sapir, Bloomfield, and Kroeber in their works 
previously cited and C. D. Buck in his monu- 
mental work, A Dictionary of Selected Syno- 
nyms, Chicago, 1949, treat diffused or ‘‘culture- 
words’”’ as equivalents to “‘culture-elements.”’ 
3 In the course of this paper citations of Indian 
terminology are made from the languages listed 
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here. With each language we list the sources 

used. 

Araucanian: Fr. F. J. de Augusta, Diccionario 
araucano-espafniol y espaiol-araucano. San- 
tiago, 1916; W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish 
Language together with Portuguese, Catalan 
and Basque, New York, 1938. 

Chiricahua: H. Hoijer, ‘Chiricahua Loan- 
words from Spanish,”’ Language, xv (1939), 
110-115. 

Chontal: Informant Miss May Morrison. D. 
L. Canfield, Spanish Literature in Mexican 
Languages as a Source for the Study of Span- 
ish Pronunciation, New York, 1934. 

Guarani: M. A. Morinigo, Hispanismos en el 
guarant, Buenos Aires, 1931. 

Hopi: M. Titiev, “Suggestions for Further 
Study of Hopi,” International Journal of 
American Linguistics, x11 (1946), 89-91. 

Huave: P. Radin, ‘‘Huave Texts,’”’ JJAL, v 
(1929), 1-56. 

Kayuvava: G. de Créqui-Montfort and P. 
Rivet, ‘‘Linguistique Bolivienne. La Langue 
Kayuvava,”’ JJAL, 1 (1920), 245-265. 

Keresan: R. F. Spencer, ‘‘Spanish Loanwords 
in Keresan,’’ Southwest Journal of Anthro- 
pology, 111 (1947), 130-146. 

Maya: J. Beekman, ‘‘The Use of Pre-Primer 
Syllable Charts in Chol Literacy Work,’’ 
Language Learning, 111 (1950), 41-50. 

Mazateco: Informant Miss Eunice Pike. 

Mixteco: Informant Mr. Kenneth Pike. B. L. 
Whorf, “‘Loan-words in Ancient Mexico,” 
Philological and Documentary Studies I, Pub- 
lication No. 11, New Orleans: Middle Amer- 
ican Research Institute, 1943, pp. 1-12. 

Nahuatl: F. Boas, ‘‘Spanish Elements in Mod- 
ern Nahuatl,” 7’odd Memorial Volumes, New 
York, 1930, 1, 85-89. 

Nahuatl (Milpa Alta): F. Boas, ‘‘Cuentos en 
mexicano de Milpa Alta, D. F,’”’ Journal of 
American Folklore, xxx111 (1920), 1-24; P. 
Gonzalez Casanova, “‘Cuento en mexicano 
de Milpa Alta,” JJ AL, xxx (1920), 25-27. 

Navajo: The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethno- 
logic Dictionary of the Navajo Language, St. 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910. 

Pampa: F. Barbaré, Manual de la lengua 
pampa, Buenos Aires, 1944. 

Tepecano: J. A. Mason, ‘“Tepecano Prayers,” 
IJAL, 1 (1917-18), 91-153. 


Tonkawa: H. Hoijer, An Analytical Dictionary 
of the Tonkawa Language, Berkeley, 1949. 
Yaqui: J. B. Johnson, ‘‘A Clear Case of Lin- 
guistic Acculturation,’’ American Anthro- 
pologist, xiv (1943), 427-434; E. H. Spicer, 
“Linguistic Aspects of Yaqui Accultura- 
tion,”” AA, xiv (1943), 410-426. 
Zapotec: Informant Miss Velma Pickett. 
Whenever the phonetic or phonemic transcrip- 
tions of the authors are derived from the IPA 
alphabet we have reproduced their transcrip- 
tions. In other cases we have ‘‘translated’”’ the 
authors’ systems to a modified IPA system. 
* Bloomfield, op. cit., Chapter 26. 
§ Spicer, op. cit., p. 412. 
* Spencer, op. cit., p. 135. 
7 Spicer, loc. cit. 
® Spencer, op. cit., p. 133. 
*R. Linton, Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes, New York, 1940, p. 501 et seq. 
© Linton, op. cit., p. 510 et seq. 
1! This may be seen in two southwestern Indian 
groups, Keresan and Yaqui, where there are 
notably few English loan words. See Spencer, 
p. 132 and Spicer, p. 412. The loans from Eng- 
lish are usually via Spanish (Spicer, loc. cit.). 
A new and different tendency is reported by 
G. L. Trager in “Spanish and English Loan- 
words in Taos,’”’ JJAL, x (1944), 144-158. In 
this article Trager discusses the shift in bilin- 
gualism from Taos-Spanish among the older 
people to Taos-English among the younger 
members of the tribe. This is undoubtedly the 
future course for those tribes who now live 
under American domination. 
12 This form appears dialectally in many sec- 
tions of the Spanish World: Spain (Santander; 
Cadiz; Maragateria; Astorga) and Spanish 
America (San Luis, Argentina; New Mexico; 
Santo Domingo). See the Biblioteca de Dialecto- 
logta Hispanoamericana, Buenos Aires, 1930-, 
11, 116; 1v, 45; v, 172; vir, 100. 
13 Titiev suggests English mjil ‘mule’ as the 
source for the Hopi word. This seems extremely 
doubtful to us. 
4G. L. Trager established the soundness of 
this procedure in ‘“‘Spanish and English Loan- 
words in Taos,’”’ JJ/AL, x (1944), 144-158, and 
in “The Days of the Week in the Language of 
Taos Pueblo, New Mexico,’ Language, xv 
(1939), 51-55. His procedure was endorsed and 
followed in turn by Spencer, op. cit., p. 132. 
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There are three fundamental questions 
to be answered in discussing subject 
position in any language: (1) where may 
the subject be placed in relation to the 
other elements of a sentence or utter- 
ance? (2) how often is it placed in each of 
its possible positions? (3) what deter- 
mines both position and frequency? 

There is not time, however, at this 
session to answer any one of these ques- 
tions completely. This paper, conse- 
quently, is concerned with just two 
points: first, with whether the items 
which immediately precede or follow the 
verb influence in any way the position of 
the subject, and, second, with whether 
the subject itself, either as an isolated 
word or as a cluster of words, affects in 
any way its position in the Spanish 
sentence. 

To get at this specialized problem 
three blocks of material were analyzed 
in detail. First, 1351 sample sentences 
were selected at random from the file 
previously used in the study on verb 
form frequencies? and, second, two 
batches of samples (1402 and 1354 re- 
spectively) were taken from material 
being collected for a study of the reflexive 
in contemporary Spanish. Each sentence 
was then analyzed and tabulated in the 
following fashion: when the subject was 
in pre-position, the analysis began with 
the first modifier of the nucleus and in- 
cluded all words up to the verb. When 
the subject followed, the analysis began 
with the first word after the verb and con- 
tinued until the last modifier of the sub- 
ject. The actual breakdown and tabula- 
tion were done in terms of valence classes, 

* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 





rather than by individual words, so that 
prepositional phrases and clauses were 
classified as adjectives, adverbs, etc., ac- 
cording to their functions. 

The first significant, though somewhat 
negative, fact to be discovered by this 
analysis was that the permutational 
possibilities for either position are ex- 
tremely large. The first 1402 reflexive 
sentences gave 204 patterns; the second 
1354 added 255 more. Of the total of 459 
syntactical patterns, 259 appear in the 
post-position and 200 in the pre-position. 
The difference in these figures may well 
be attributed to nothing more significant 
than a basic difference in the relative 
frequency of subject position. If the rela- 
tive pronoun, which is always pre-posi- 
tional, is discounted, 57 per cent. of the 
subjects of reflexive constructions are 
found to be post-positional, and it is to 
be noted that 56.4 per cent of the possible 
pattern are also post-positional. In 
other word, the difference between the 
number of patterns in each position is ac- 
cidental and it may be concluded from 
the number found in each position that 
the syntactical patterns which immedi- 
ately precede or follow the verb appear to 
be non-determinative in establishing the 
position of the subject. 

The second fact discovered in the analy- 
sis was eventually productive of more 
positive results. In the 1351 samples 
representing all constructions 84 per cent 
of the subjects were found to be in the 
pre-position.’ Even when the relative 
pronoun was discounted, 77 per cent of 
the subjects remained pre-positional. 
This fact contradicts rather sharply the 
traditional impression that Spanish sub- 
jects follow the verb much more fre- 
quently than English subjects. This 
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percentage, moreover, becomes still more 
important as an investigatory clue when 
compared with the percentages obtained 
for the reflexive constructions. Of the 
total of 2756 analyzed, only 59 per cent 
appeared in the pre-position. The dif- 
ference of 25 per cent between the general 
pattern and that of the reflexive may be 
accepted as valid evidence that there 
exists some factor which forces a large 
number of subjects in reflexive construc- 
tions into the post-position. 

The most obvious point to be con- 
sidered is, of course, the reflexive itself. 
The evidence, however, indicates that 
the reflexive simply as reflexive appears 
to exert no significant pressure in the 
determination of subject position. The 
type of over-all construction which may 
be built around the reflexive does. Thus, 
for example, there is a strong tendency 
for the subject to be post-positional when 
the reflexive is combined with a dative 
of interest: 

A don Jacinto se le hinchaba una 
vena en la garganta. 
Similarly, the subject of a reflexive pas- 
sive shows a relatively high frequency for 
post-position. 

Rodolfo Lenz and, subsequently, Hay- 
ward Keniston‘* state that the gram- 
matical subject of a reflexive passive 
normally follows the verb. Lenz writes: 


El hecho de que el substantivo que primitiva- 
mente ha sido el sujeto de la accién refleja ya 
no se considera ingenuamente como sujeto 
pasivo, sino como complemento de la accién 
que emana de un sujeto indeterminado, en- 
cuentra, segin me parece, una confirmacién 


SUBJECT IN PRE-POSITION 


el adjetivo ‘“‘grande’”’ se usa como substantivo 
.. (p. 141) 

estos adjetivos se han transformado en substan- 
tivos. (p. 142) 

Estas inscripciones se encuentran en grandes 
letras. (p. 132) 

La forma de adjetivos en -a se agrega a substan- 
tivos ... (p. 122) 

este uso se perdié... (p. 109) 


en el orden de las palabras que generalmente 
se prefiere en estas construcciones: el verbo 
con reflejo precede casi siempre a su sujeto 
gramatical. En los pdrrafos correspondientes 
de Bello (791 y 792) y de Hanssen (513) no 
hay ningin ejemplo con substantivo sujeto 
antepuesto, y en la larga Nota 106 de Cuervo, 
muy pocos, que ademas se explican por razones 
especiales.® 


Lenz’s assertion poses two problems 
which are especially pertinent to the 
present discussion. First, his logic is 
circular. If the grammatical subject of 
reflexive passives follows the verb this 
may be taken as evidence that the sub- 
ject is actually considered to be object 
and, consequently, since it is object it 
should be found in the normal object 
position, that is, after the verb. Second, 
his actual facts happen to be wrong. 
Had Lenz turned, in his search for ex- 
amples of reflexive passive subjects in 
the pre-position, to his own chapter on 
the problem he might have discovered 
the astonishing fact that he himself placed 
the subjects of these constructions before 
the verb more often than after it. An 
analysis of 50 pages surrounding his 
quotation shows 78 noun subjects, within 
the same clause, actually preceding the 
reflexive passive. Only 56 follow it! 

Lenz is not adverse to using both con- 
structions within the same sentence. For 
example: “Hace frio se habr& dicho en 
oposicién a hace calor antes de que se 
creara la funcidén del articulo neo-latino.” 
(p. 145) And he alternates, with apparent 
unconcern for his theoretical principle, 
between the two order patterns even 
with the same verb. Thus: 


SUBJECT IN POST-POSITION F 


Se usa esta substantivacién absoluto con af- 
jetivos .. . (p. 139) 

se han transformado en substantivos los ad- 
jetivos ... (p. 141) 

No se encuentra la palabra en los Diccionarios 
occ a a 

a los cuales se agregan frases como . . . (p. 110) 


cuando se pierde el interés por el sujeto.. . 
(p. 109) 


The same alternation of position is also to be observed with clause subjects. 
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Supsect Posirion 


Que el tipo normal con su sentido esté vivo en 
la mente del pueblo, se ve por la asimilacién de 
los nombres nuevos americanos. (p. 136) 


Lenz’s Spanish is clearly more accurate 
than his observations. The gravity of his 
error and the fact that it is supported in 
part by Keniston (and frequently re- 
peated in elementary texts) suggested 
the need for a special check on this 
problem. It was decided that a study 
should be made of a writer whose purpose 
would guarantee a puristic tendency in 
language. Consequently, 100 pages of 
Martin Alonso’s Ciencia del lenguaje y 
arte del estilo (Madrid, 1947) were ana- 
lyzed. 106 examples of the reflexive 
passive were found in which a noun 
subject and the verb are in the same 
clause unseparated by punctuation marks. 
58 subjects precede the verb; 48 come 
after. The ratio is certainly significant. 
There is reason to suspect that the most 
frequent position of the noun subject of a 
reflexive passive is the pre-position. 

There remains, however, the inescap- 
able fact that the number of subjects 
which follow the reflexive passive verb 
is extremely high in relation to the over- 
all pattern for the language and, more 
specifically, in relation to special types of 
subjects in the true reflexive. For ex- 
ample, nearly 80 per cent of all proper 
noun subjects found in the present study 
appear in the pre-position in reflexive 
constructions. Now it happens that the 
proper noun is rarely the subject of a 
reflexive passive and this fact, combined 
with its high figure for pre-position, sug- 
gests that the nature of the subject is in 
some special fashion significant in the 
determination of position. This may be 
established statistically. The present re- 
search shows the proper nouns in the pre- 
position in reflexive constructions about 
80 per cent of the time; a common noun 
modified by a definite article appears in 
the same position in some 64 per cent of 
the examples. In sharp and significant 
contrast, a common noun modified by an 
indefinite article appears in the post- 
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Se ve que a la conversién de las categorias 
légicas corresponde la derivacién lingiiistica 
de las palabras . . . (p. 97) 


position in 84 per cent of the examples 
while a common noun which is com- 
pletely unmodified appears in the post- 
position in absolutely all cases. This last 
fact may well be a keystone in the prob- 
lem of subject position in Spanish. No 
mention of it, however, appears in the 
standard works on Spanish grammar and 
syntax and because of its obvious po- 
tentialities it has been checked with 
special care. Approximately 20,000 sen- 
tences from a collection being gathered 
for a study on Spanish grammar and 
syntax were analyzed and not a single 
example of a completely unmodified pre- 
positional common noun appeared. Sev- 
eral native informants were also queried 
and not one would accept a sentence with 
such a noun in pre-position and in close 
juncture with the verb. 

It is, of course, unwise to state cate- 
gorically, even with this evidence, that 
an unmodified common noun never ap- 
pears in the pre-position, but it does 
seem safe to establish the working prin- 
ciple that such a possibility is so rare 
that it may be disregarded. 

There is not time at this session to 
investigate all of the possible conse- 
quences to be derived from the fact that 
unmodified common nouns follow the 
verb in Spanish. Just two points will be 
discussed. First, the feeling reported by 
Lenz and Keniston that the grammatical 
subject of reflexive passives may be 
considered to be the psychological object 
appears to be justified to the extent that 
when it is an unmodified common noun 
it is placed in the object position. The 
concept cannot be sustained in the case 
of modified nouns, which appear in both 
positions. Since, however, such unmodi- 
fied nouns also appear in the same posi- 
tion with non-reflexive and non-passive 
verbs it seems more plausible to explain 
the matter in terms of formal analogy, 
that is, since noun objects are freyuently 
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unmodified and since objects are most 
commonly found in post-position, the 
grammatical subjects of reflexive pas- 
sives which have the same formal char- 
acteristics are placed in the same position. 

The second point is concerned with an 
analysis of subject position recently 
published by Henry and Renée Kahane. 
They state, in their discussion of reflexive 
passive constructions, that position in 
trinary expressions is determined by the 
position of the third element, usually an 
adverb: “Position depends on the number 
of elements. If the expression is binary, 
the actor usually follows. If, however, 
the expression contains a third element, 
say an adverb, this third element exerts 
the usual pressure: if it follows, the 
sequence is actor + action + adverb; 
if it precedes, the sequence is adverb + 
action + actor.’’® 

This principle, that the third element 
exerts pressure to establish the subject 
position, cannot be fully justified in the 
light“ of the present findings. For ex- 
ample, “aqui”, in the following sentence, 
does not determine the position of “filo- 


sofia”: “Aqui no se ensefia filosofia.” 
The unmodified subject is apparently as 
much a bound form as “no” or “se” and 
its position is determined by factors un- 
related to the position of the adverb. 
The pressure or balance principle, con- 
sequently, can be used only after it is 
established that the subject is free to 
move about. 


NOTES 


‘Mr. Gronberg and Mr. Abbott prepared the 
detailed analysis of two of the sets of material 
discussed here in term-papers for a graduate 
course in Spanish linguistics. Subsequently, 
Mr. Gronberg analyzed the third set as a re- 
search assistant. 

2 W. E. Bull et al, ‘“Modern Spanish Verb-Form 
Frequencies,’ Hispania (November, 1947), pp. 
451-466. 

*This number includes both questions and 
statements. If questions were eliminated, the 
ratio would be somewhat higher. 

* Spanish Syntax List, New York, 1937, p. 150. 
5 La oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1935, pp. 
110-111. 

*“The Position of the Actor Expression in 
Colloquial Mexican Spanish,’’ Language (April- 
June, 1950), pp. 236-263. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Will you check the names of your colleagues and friends who teach 
Spanish and Portuguese to see if they are in the AATSP Directory 
of Members? And will you then talk to those colleagues and friends 
who are not members? Tell them why they should join the Associa- 
tion, and write to the Secretary, Professor Turk, who will be glad to 
send them information and a sample copy of HISPANIA. 
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THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY—TOOL OR TOY? 


Jean P. KELLER 
University of Washington 


In the issues of Hispania for February 
1947 and 1949 and in other journals you 
can find excellent descriptions of several 
language-teaching programs which make 
use of the laboratory.* Some schools 
have devised entirely new methods of 
presenting languages, based upon and 
centered around it. Their premise is that 
if you can understand it when you hear 
it and if you can say it, you can more 
easily learn to read and write it. Most of 
these schools have written texts for use 
solely in connection with the laboratory. 
Others have installed the necessary 
equipment and have used it as an ad- 
junct grafted onto a more, rather than 
less, traditional method of teaching 
languages. They use any one of several 
textbooks, written for the ordinary class, 
and which, as a concession to the so-called 
“conversational approach,” may have a 
few additional exercises to be performed 
orally. Hazarding a guess I would say 
that the chief proponents of the labora- 
tories ten years hence will be those of the 
first group, and that those who oppose 
them will be from the second group or 
others who have observed the results 
obtained by the second group. There is a 
great danger that the language laboratory 
will figuratively flower, fade, and wither 
in all too brief a season because it has 
been misapplied, as was the ASTP 
method of teaching languages in our 
schools after the war. The laboratory 
deserves a better fate. 

At present most of the experimental 
work is being done at college and uni- 
versity level. If and when public-school 
administrators are convinced that they 
should install language laboratories, they 
will find that the slipper is the right style 

* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 
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for their linguistic Cinderellas but that 
unfortunately it is of the wrong size. 
This means that you, as language teachers 
in the grade schools, in junior and senior 
high schools, must start now your own 
experimental work in preparing and using 
laboratory-type materials. Why should 
you? The answer is long and arguable. 
Part of it can be given by three examples. 

First, one of my colleagues in French 
showed me the final exam of a girl who 
managed to write incorrectly all sixty 
forms of the present tense of the ten 
most important irregular verbs which she 
said she had studied for three hours. She, 
obviously, should not be in a university. 
But if we have one such student in a 
class, you have many more in grade 
schools and junior and senior high 
schools. 

Second, another colleague told me of a 
student who conjugated correctly the 
verbs ser and estar in the present tense 
and then wrote, “Yo ser estudiante” and 
“Yo estar en la clase.” His explanation 
was: “The book said to use ser with a 
predicate noun and estar to tell location.” 
That was the rule and he followed it. 
In these two cases, book-learning was in- 
efficient and led to nothing valid, al- 
though the second student had indeed 
learned to recognize a predicate noun, 
no small feat in itself in these grammar- 
less days. When grammar was taught 
and taught well in high schools and taught 
to those who could absorb it, the gram- 
mar-translation approach to foreign lan- 
guages rested on a solid foundation. A 
change of method, now, may make it 
possible for the better students to learn 
both language and grammar while allow- 
ing the poor ones to learn at least some 
language. Let me illustrate with my third 
example. 

A teacher in one of the Seattle schools 
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has been using Holt Army records in her 
classes for several years. Her native 
Texas accent is not pure Castilian, as she 
is the first to admit, and she is glad to 
have cultured native voices help her 
students. A gratifying percentage of 
them acquires a better pronunciation 
than she has, and she herself loses a 
portion of her native drawl under the 
influence of the records. 

The Army records, which build word 
by word and phrase by phrase, seem to 
be of value in beginning classes, partic- 
ularly among students who have no 
understanding of grammar, either English 
or Spanish. The teacher allows fifteen 
minutes per day for this recorded ma- 
terial; the rest of the period is devoted to 
the textbook. Records are not necessarily 
used in their numbered sequence, but 
selected to coincide with the textbook 
wherever possible. With one class last 
Fall, my friend was able to use only five 
recorded lessons and the test covering 
them. The grades on the recorded test 
were far higher than those on material 
from the textbook among the poor 
students. Good students did well on 
both. The teacher decided that the 
ability of the class to understand and use 
correctly the simple sentences in these 
five.lessons was pure profit. The students 
at least knew that much. The time spent 
on the study of grammar, as shown by an 
average grade of perhaps 50% among 
poor students, represented a complete 
loss linguistically, for a sentence half 
right is as bad as an answer in arithmetic 
with half of the numbers wrong. 

Besides learning to understand and 
speak in simple sentences, the students 
in this teacher’s classes reach a consider- 
ably higher standard of pronunciation 
than would otherwise be possible. The 
opportunity to hear the voices of native 
speakers is one of the chief merits of 
laboratory-type material. 

I should like, now, to tell about an 
experiment that was carried out last 
Spring in a seventh-grade class in one of 


the schools of Seattle, using exercises 
recorded by a young Peruvian in our de- 
partment at the University of Washing- 
ton. The scripts were written for the 
experiment by the teacher of the class. 
Each was one half-hour in length and 
consisted of three parts. Part I was a 
model conversation based on home, meals, 
time of day, weather, idioms with tener. 
Sentences were relatively short. This 
conversational material was read first as a 
whole at normal speed, the class follow- 
ing it with copies of the text. Then it was 
reread, a sentence at a time, with pauses 
for the students to repeat in chorus. 
Part II was a story for aural comprehen- 
sion, the material varying from the three 
little pigs, David and Goliath and the 
legends of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl 
to the adventures of a boy going to 
market. A few necessary words were 
given before the story, which was then 
read twice, the students having no copies 
of the text. No response was required of 
the class. Part III was a pronunciation 
drill, concentrating each time on one of 
the difficult sounds. 

From the students’ point of view, the 
exercises were both enjoyable and profit- 
able. The story of the three pigs was 
considered too juvenile, while the legends 
of Popo and Ixta were well liked. From 
the teacher’s point of view, the third 
part, on pronunciation, should have been 
combined with the model conversations 
in which there was oral response by the 
class. In place of the third part, she 
plans to substitute questions on the story 
of the second part, thus securing pupil 
activity where there was none, other 
than an undirected and unmotivated 
passive attention. When the tapes are 
recorded again, she will make sure that 
the pauses are long enough for the stu- 
dents to repeat the full sentences. 

These recordings were one half-hour 
in length, because the teacher planned to 
use them with other classes during a 
whole period. With each part short anil 
calling for a different type of lant 
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activity on the part of the students, at- 
tention did not drop even near the end 
of the half-hour. Each tape was heard 
only once. In the opinion of both students 
and teacher, pronunciation was improved 
after these six exposures to a native 
voice. One can well understand the en- 
thusiasm of those whose classes use the 
laboratory every day. 

Another part of the experiment was to 
have the students record the same ma- 
terial they had heard. On hearing their 
own voices, they were able to point out 
and correct errors, much to their teacher’s 
satisfaction. They did not resent the fact 
that her pronunciation was not that of a 
native to the language. They were, 
rather, delighted to hear through their 
own ears that she had taught them well 
enough for them to understand a native 
speaker. Any of you who are not too 
happy about your own pronunciation 
can well make use of such recorded ma- 
terials. Perhaps, as in the case of the first 
teacher, who uses the Holt Army records, 
you too may improve. 

In most large cities it is possible to 
find natives to the language, often within 
the school system itself, who can make 
the recordings for you. If you live where 
there are none, I am sure that your state 
university will be willing to have a native 
speaker on its staff make them for you, 
based on your script. The Department of 
Romance Languages of the University of 
Washington has recently offered such 
services to the public schools of the state, 
without charge, in an effort to strengthen 
the language courses being taught. 

What about the laboratory proper, used 
for preparation of the advance lesson? 
Frankly, I don’t believe that there is a 
bright future for it in sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes in high school. Colleges 
demand two hours of preparation for 
each meeting of the class and of that 
time one half-hour or so can well be 
spent in the laboratory, leaving the rest 
for indispensable individual study. In 
most high schools, students have about 
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forty minutes for preparation of an ad- 
vance lesson. Laboratory exercises during 
the study period would keep them from 
individual study, which is an essential 
part of their education. 

For the first month of the first course, 
however, they can profit from a labora- 
tory period outside of class. Arrange for 
a room in which your class will study 
together and secure, somehow, a tape 
recorder. Let your first recordings be for 
pronunciation. Base them on the intro- 
ductory material in your textbook or 
make up your own. Some teachers do not 
let the students see the written word; 
others prefer to do so. Pronounce each 
list of words at slow, medium, and normal 
speeds, pausing after each word so the 
students can repeat in chorus. Why 
three times? To establish deep-seated 
habits. After a good standard of pronun- 
ciation has been reached you can reduce 
to two repetitions and possibly even one. 
Limit this drill to ten minutes at most, 
because attention will fall off sharply 
if it is much longer. Play this exercise 
in class the next day and while the group 
is pronouncing in chorus listen for errors. 
If you pause long enough between words 
as you record for the medium-speed 
drill, there will be time for you to correct 
errors and for the individual or the class 
to repeat in the light of your correction. 
By walking around through the aisles 
you can really hear each student and 
occasionally, by recording grades on the 
spot, you can spur sluggards. 

Sounds not easily distinguished in live 
speech are even less clear when played 
by a recorder. Intervocalic d and g, U, 
the ever-present b-v, and others cannot 
be pronounced correctly unless heard. 
In making your recording, prolong these 
individual sounds and have the class 
exaggerate them in the same way. There 
is no danger in such exaggeration, be- 
cause you immediately use the sound two 
or three times in a word, thus reducing it 
to its correct dimensions. 

After about ten minutes of this iso- 
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lated word drill it will be well to change 
to the type used in the Holt Army rec- 
ords. Give the English, then the Spanish. 
“How? 2zCémo? How are? :Cémo esté? 
How are you? :Cémo esté usted?” After 
each word or phrase the students re- 
peat. Even better is the type used at 
Louisiana State University because it 
gives a much greater flexibility through 
its system of theme and variations. 
“Anna goes. Ana va. Anna goes with 
Paul. Ana va con Pablo. Anna goes with 
Paul to the class. Ana va con Pablo a la 
clase. Anna goes with Paul to the Spanish 
class. Ana va con Pablo a la clase de 
espafiol.” This repetitive practise of 
phrases is the heart of the system. When a 
sentence of the above type has been 
practised as indicated, go through it 
again in the negative and then in the 
interrogative forms. Next, you can make 
it “Ana y Pablo van,” etc. The object is 
to weave the several phrases together in a 
variety of patterns so that they become 
set as ideas instead of individual foreign 
words. On what should you base these 
drills? Choose from the textbook or 
compose yourself for each practise session 
four or five sentences that illustrate the 
grammar of the current lesson. Have the 
class practise these until the language 
in them becomes linguistic reflex. 

Some teachers feel that it is best not to 
let the students see a book or a written 
word for the first month or more of the 
course. In my experience, students learn 
more rapidly and easily if they write 
out what they are studying. Remember 
that six writings are worth twenty hear- 
ings are worth one hundred seeings. I 
therefore advise abundant dictation at 
the beginning of the course. 

Some teachers avoid teaching grammar 
during the first month, after which time 
they explain, if asked to do so, the gram- 
matical principles involved in the material 
which the class has memorized phrase by 
pbrase. Much less time is needed for the 
formal study of grammar if the language 
has been learned first. Choose whichever 


method of presentation you prefer and 
stick to it. 

What should you do in class during 
the first month? That depends in part on 
the laboratory drill exercises. In general, 
you should check the aural-oral learning 
by giving a dictation or questions on the 
material of the drill, having the class 
write out or repeat orally the sentences 
from memory. If you don’t make them 
perform linguistically after a laboratory 
study period, they will not apply them- 
selves and will not learn. Next, give them 
sentences using the grammatical con- 
structions of the advance lesson, using the 
repetitive inter-weaving of phrases as an 
aid to language learning. If you have 
your tape-recorder on your classroom 
desk, turn it on to record while you and 
the class run through the sentences 
based on the advance lesson. Cover the 
microphone with your hand while the 
class repeats so there will be blanks in 
the recording, during which the students 
can repeat as they listen to the recording 
during their study period. 

By starting with pronunciation you 
tune your students’ ears and mouths to 
sounds in Spanish. Drills on phrasing 
follow in order to accustom the class to 
the apperception of phrases, that is, 
thoughts rather than words. This step is 
extremely important in preparing for the 
third, which is aural comprehension. 
The value of the comprehension exercise 
is two-fold. First, it is the only road to 
understanding the spoken language and 
is a valid activity for that reason alone. 
Second, it teaches the students to retain 
in their minds, in a state of flux, a con- 
stantly expanding thought. They cannot 
stop in the middle of your sentence 
just because they may have missed a 
word. By the time you have finished, 
they have gone ahead with you and have 
bridged the gap in some measure at 
least. The habit of proceeding to the end 
of a sentence, if ingrained into them, 
will probably do more to develop their 
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ability to read than any other activity 
you can devise. 

So much for the why of the compre- 
hension exercise. Now for what to base it 
on. The first few times, choose something 
with which the students are familiar, if 
only in English, as in the stories of the 
7th grade experiment. Later you can 
record material that is new to them. Use 
a reading lesson they have studied. Tell 
a joke or anecdote, but please don’t tell 
too many because there is so much other 
worth-while material. Describe a fiesta, a 
market-place, or a monument and the 
historical figure or incident connected 
with it. Build a story around a Spanish 
proverb. Give a summary of the week’s 
news. 

At the beginning of the recording, tell 
the students what they are to do with it. 
The scatter charge of a shotgun may hit 
the target even if only vaguely pointed, 
but it is less penetrating than a single 
well-aimed bullet. The students’ atten- 
tion must be directed. Tell them whether 
they are to answer questions or to give a 
summary. Give them the meanings of 
any new words and idioms they need to 
know. They will retain these better if 
they write them out in Spanish. Remem- 
ber that six writings are worth twenty 
hearings are worth one hundred seeings. 
The idioms should be in the form in 
which they occur in the recording. After 
the students know what is expected of 
them tell your story in sentences that are 
clear and short, or at least in which the 
clauses are short, because you want the 
students to understand. Nothing en- 
courages like success. Later, after the 
class has learned to listen and under- 
stand, you can introduce longer sentences 
with modifying phrases and clauses, with 
inverted sentence structure and other 
complications. Read your story twice, 
at medium and at normal speeds. If 
students are to answer questions, they 
had better do so on the first reading, 
checking their answers as they listen 
the second time. If they are to give a 


summary, they can use their list of words 
and idioms as an outline. Insist from the 
start on a Spanish summary. If their 
papers show that they have missed im- 
portant parts of the recording, explain 
in class the next day and replay the 
exercise, stopping the machine at the 
end of the story, Occasionally you may 
play several stories for a comprehension 
review. Try to have this review recorded 
by a native speaker. Your goal is, of 
course, to have the students reach the 
point of understanding when they hear a 
recording just once. The more practise 
they have, the sooner they will reach 
that point. 

If a part of your course is translation 
into Spanish, you must teach the stu- 
dents how to do it. Devote as much of 
two or three study-period recordings as 
you believe necessary to show them how 
this is best done. Work with phrases 
from the laboratory drill upon which 
the translation should be based. You may 
choose to give them dictation on the ma- 
terial which they have been studying, for 
in dictation they learn to comprehend, 
remember, spell, watch for agreement of 
subject and verb, noun and adjective, 
pronouns, possessives, and other im- 
portant matters. When you come to 
reading lessons, take the students figura- 
tively by the hand and lead them into 
reading by phrases. Show them how to 
recognize cognates. Let them see that if a 
sentence starts in one direction it usually 
keeps going in that direction. Point out 
the topic sentences in a well-written 
story or article and show them how these 
sentences virtually form an outline that 
can help them determine the direction 
of the whole reading. After they have 
learned how to read, you can let them 
work independently. The training in how 
to study will be enormously rewarding. 

What cautions must be observed to 
keep the laboratory-type material from 
being merely an adjunct to the regular 
course, a grafted branch that sticks out 
from the trunk where it does not belong 
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and takes nourishment needed by the 
rest of the tree? Keep the exercises short. 
Use repetition abundantly, aiming at a 
reflex performance. Vary the patterns 
while drilling on the same vocabulary 
and grammatical constructions. Remem- 
ber that phrases are far better than single 
words and the recognition of phrases will 
lead to more intelligent reading. Start 
with materials easily within the grasp 
of the students; you can make them more 
difficult later on after aural-oral ability 
has been developed, Use the tape-re- 
corder every day if possible, if only for 
ten minutes. Sporadic use is almost a 
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waste of time. To get as much out of the 
recordings as is in them, the students 
must know what they are to do. Direct 
their attention. As soon and as often as 
possible, have the recordings made by 
natives to the language. And finally, 
experiment. Decide first what you want 
to teach. Then record a script that you 
believe will teach it and try it in class or in 
the study period. If it doesn’t teach 
what you want, discard it. You will soon 
learn other do’s and don’ts which to- 
gether with those given will make your 
laboratory equipment an effective teach- 
ing tool instead of a toy. 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


The Secretary must have your change of address at least a month 
before the mailing date of each issue of HISPANIA, if the issue is 
to reach you at your new address. PLEASE send him this news as far 
in advance as possible—it saves you inconvenience and delay, and 
it saves the Association money otherwise wasted in remailing 


copies. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


If you will not be at your permanent address when your August 
HISPANIA arrives, please arrange with your post office to hold or 
forward your copy, but do NOT send in an official address change 
for this single issue. 




















CESAR VALLEJO 


Puy.Lus WHITE Ropricuez 
Chicago, Illinois 


Who is César Vallejo? One could 
answer: He is the authentic interpreta- 
tion of the “pueblo peruano” in its 
agonizing thirst for fulfillment; or: His 
poetry is the shout of contemporary 
tragedy; or: He is the expression of the 
anguish in the destiny of man. However 
we choose to describe him, he remains the 
same. César Vallejo is a poet, a Peruvian 
poet, who, through the beauty he created, 
has left us an artistry both simple and 
magnificent, and who has pointed the way 
to the rebirth of Peruvian expression. 

He was born in 1892 or 1893 in Santiago 
de Chuco, a provincial Andean town in 
northern Peru. This is a land of mountain 
solitude, of cosmic sadness, of bleak crags 
and peaks and sultry valleys. Santiago 
stands at 10,500 feet. It is a town of 
steeply inclined, deserted streets, of 
patios, of cackling hens and musical 
brays, where the sparrows roost in the 
discolored tile roofs, and the aroma of 
the fields greets the women washing 
clothes in the river, the workers arriving 
with their yoked oxen and burros, the 
scratching, ragged Indians mingling with 
the yelping dogs. Of such things is the 
poetry of César Vallejo during his first 
epoch. 

Leaving this isolated mountain corner, 
where his days had been full of the sweet- 
ness of family life, Vallejo began his 
studies in Trujillo, later making an abrupt 
change to the capital. In the same year, 
1918, he published Los heraldos negros, 
his first book of poetry. It was greeted 
with coldness and indifference. Lima, 
still resounding with the brilliant modern- 
ism of Chocano and addicted to Valdelo- 
mar and the symbolist Eguren, could not 
receive this poetry so full of social emo- 
tion and human content, with a tender- 
ness neither forced nor intellectual. Los 
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Heraldos Negros is a tremendous shout 
of sadness and grief, of contradiction and 
protest. The years have increased its 
importance until, in Peru at least, there 
is a consuming interest in anything writ- 
ten by Vallejo. 

Let us examine this Heraldos Negros. 
The opening strong notes of the first 
poem, carrying the same title as the book, 
set the tone of the work: 


Hay golpes en la vida, tan fuertes .. . Yonosé! 

Golpes como del odio de Dios; como si ante 
ellos, 

la resaca de todo lo sufrido 

se empozara en el alma... Yonosé! 


Son pocos, pero son... Abren zanjas oscuras 
en el rostro mds fiero y en el lomo mas fuerte. 
Serdn tal vez los potros de barbaros atilas; 

o los heraldos negros que nos manda la Muerte. 


Son las caidas hondas de los Cristos del alma, 

de alguna fe adorable que el Destino blasfema. 

Esos golpes sangrientos son las crepitaciones 

de algdn pan que en la puerta del horno se nos 
quema. 


Y el hombre... Pobre .. . pobre! Vuelve los 
ojos, como 

cuando por sobre el hombro nos llama una 
palmada; 

vuelve los ojos locos, y todo lo vivido 

se empoza, como un charco de culpa, en la 
mirada. 


Hay golpes en la vida, tan fuertes . . . Yonosé! 


These are bitter and rebellious thoughts. 
They also contain compassion for suffer- 
ing mankind. The two poles are ever- 
present in Vallejo, sometimes one upper- 
most, sometimes the other. 

If we should classify this book, we 
would say it is postmodernistic, with 
attendant symbolism, faint echoes of 
Dario and Herrera y Reissig emanating 
from the verses. But it is an independent 
modernist, as seen by the absence of 
rhetoric and ornamentation, and a more 
human and pathetic approach. 

We are in the presence of an inde- 
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pendent poet, whose subjective grief is 
identified with that of the Indian race. 
In this rests its Peruvian essence, for the 
true mestizo is a product of two bloods, 
and to deny one is to take away from the 
whole. We have the Indian’s nostalgic 
attitude, his subjective tenderness of 
evocation. How well the symbolist cycle 
lends itself to interpreting the spirit of 
the Indian, who tends to express himself 
in symbols and images. This melancholic 
nostalgia is a sentimental thing, the 
nostalgia of the exile, of absence. We can 
see the tragedy of the Indian faced with 
four centuries of oppression. We sense his 
resignation, his mystic fatalism. Vallejo’s 
indigenism flows as naturally as the 
Quechuan words he sometimes uses: 


En los paisajes de Mansiche labra 
imperiales nostalgias el creptsculo; 

y ldbrase la raza en mi palabra, 

como estrella de sangre a flor de misculo. 
El] campanario dobla ...No hay quien abra 
la capilla .. . Diriase un opdsculo 

biblico que muriera en la palabra 

de asidtica emocién de este crepdsculo. 
Mas all4 de los ranchos surge al viento 
el humo oliendo a suefio y a establo, 

como si se exhumara un firmamento. 


La anciana pensativa, cual relieve 

de un bloque pre-incaico, hila que hila; 
en sus dedos de Mama el huso leve 

la lana gris de su vejez trasquila. 

Hay ficus que meditan, melenudos 
trovadores incaicos en derrota, 

la rancia pena de esta cruz idiota, 


en la hora en rubor que ya se escapa, 
y que es lago que suelda espejos rudos 
donde néufrago llora Manco-Capac. 


Como viejos curacas van los bueyes 

camino de Trujillo, meditando.. . 

Y al hierro de la tarde, fingen reyes 

que por muertos dominios van llorando. 

La aldea, ante su paso, se reviste 

de un rudo gris, en que un mugir de vaca 
se aceita en suefio y emocién de huaca. 

Y en el festin del cielo azul yodado 

gime en el c4liz de la esquila triste 

un viejo coraquenque desterrado. 


La niebla hila una venda al cerro lila 
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que en ensuefios miliarios se enmuralla, 
como un huaco gigante que vigila. 
from ‘‘Nostalgias imperiales”’ 


This is the nostalgia of the countryside 
he knew and loved. This is the silent 
somber Indian in the brooding sadness 
of the little towns of Peru. Only once, in 
“Terceto autéctono,” is the Indian mo- 
mentarily happy in his own way: 


Es fiesta . . . 

Echa una cana al aire el indio triste. 
El ojo del creptisculo desiste 

de ver quemado vivo el caserio. 


The odor of sadness, the feeling of age 
and decay and solitude that belong to the 
Peruvian landscape are notes Vallejo 
strikes again and again. Here is the breath 
of Peru. Here is the bitter-sweet poig- 
nancy of vain regret. Of what? Only 
Vallejo knows, and the vast somberness 
of Peru. 

Much has been written about César 
Vallejo’s ‘‘mestizaje’”’—where chimti blood 
united with Galician—and his consequent 
duality of nature. “Santiago de Chuco 
es una de las mds patéticas expresiones 
del mestizaje americano y yo quiero en- 
contrar en esa circunstancia la explica- 
cién de un matiz, de un acento caracteris- 
tico en la obra del hondo poeta peruano, 
de su actitud a veces andrquica, de su 
desesperada biisqueda de si mismo.”! 
Vallejo himself writes: 


Soy el pichén de céndor desplumado 
por latino arcabis; 
y a flor de humanidad floto en los Andes, 
como un perenne Lazaro de luz. 

from ‘‘Huaco”’ 


Certainly Vallejo is greatly troubled 
with the reason for life, and the cold 
breath of the tomb is ever reaching out 
toward him. He is by turns questioning 
and pessimistic, seeing life as a continual 
march toward the grave. “El suicidio 
mondétono de Dios.” The reader may find 
that his greatness shines out more clearly 
when he is expressing universal grief 
than when he confines himself to gnashing 
of teeth and wringing of hands over his 
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own grave. In the typical Vallejoesque 
manner is the vivid “‘La cena miserable.” 
We are all shown seated at a table, wait- 
ing, waiting, with the bitterness of a 
child who wakes up at midnight crying 
from hunger: 


Hasta cudndo este valle de lagrimas, a donde 
yo nunca dije que me trajeran. De codos 

todo bafiado en llanto, repito cabizbajo 

y vencido: hasta cudndo la cena duraré! 


Then the pendulum swings the other 
way and he is given over to the suffering 
of others in his poem “El pan nuestro” 
that ends: 


Y en esta hora fria, en que la tierra 
trasciende a polvo humano y es tan triste, 
quisiera yo tocar todas las puertas, 

y suplicar a no sé quién, perdén, 

y hacerle pedacitos de pan fresco 

aqui, en el horno de mi corazén... ! 


Vallejo often talks to God, shifting 
from almost blasphemous imprecations to 
speaking gently, as to any suffering per- 
son. Compare the two attitudes: 


Dios mio, si ta hubieras sido hombre 

hoy supieras ser Dios; 

pero td, que estuviste siempre bien, 

no sientes nada de tu creacién. 

y el hombre si te sufre: el Dios es él! 
from ‘‘Los dados eternos”’ 


Yo te consagro Dios, porque amas tanto; 
porque jamds sonries; porque siempre 
debe dolerte mucho el corazén. 

from ‘‘Dios”’ 


The first is rancorous accusation. The 
second is tender understanding. But 
always Vallejo is on his feet, speaking as 
one person to another. 

The last portion of his book is called 
“Canciones de hogar.” These are por- 
traits of his family, lovingly drawn. They 
are beautiful in their simplicity and sin- 
cerity, in their obvious loving devotion 
to parents, to brothers and sisters. 
Through all his life, the wrinkles smooth 
out when Vallejo thinks of his family, 
his childhood. He is at his happiest then, 
expressing himself with tremulous emo- 
tion. He is at home. 


It is not always necessary to know the 
life of an author in order to interpret 
his works, but with César Vallejo it ex- 
plains a great deal. In Lima, where a 
hostile silence continued to prevail against 
him, he lived an obscure and solitary life. 
“Es el peén ... es el provinciano desa- 
daptado e inadaptable, es ‘el cholo Va- 
llejo’.’”” His brief chapter in Lima had 
somber peaks, and under the barrage 
of continual discouragement he decided 
to leave the country. Then came the 
crushing news of his mother’s death. 
Brokenhearted, he returned to Santiago, 
a trip that left the second deep scar. 
Anyone who is familiar with the sordid 
spiritual atmosphere of the mountain 
towns of Pert will understand. He was 
accused of ‘“‘incendio, homicidio frustrado, 
robo y asonada.’* The entire incident, 
and especially Vallejo’s participation in 
what amounted to an explosion of popular 
anger against the authorities, is shrouded 
in mystery. What is certain is his perse- 
cution and imprisonment, and the fact 
that after six months he was declared 
innocent. He suffered deeply, and the 
bitter memory of his prison days always 
remained. He considered it the gravest 
moment of his life, as he tells us in a 
poem written fifteen years later. 

In prison he conceived his second book 
of poems, and in order to upset the critics 
he called it Trilce, an invented and unex- 
plainable word. Once asked why he chose 
this title he replied, “Because it is worth 
three soles.” 

Trilce breaks definitely with modern- 
ism, and for the first time in Peruvian 
poetry enters fully into ultraism and 
dadaism. It anticipates surrealism in 
Peru. The strange and convulsive verses 
are dripping with intense, living emotion. 
The language is bare and harsh. Inco- 
herent utterances disconcert and dis- 
orient the reader. This is difficult poetry, 
chaotic, obscure, with a complexity and 
multiplicity of images. 

Verse after verse could be chosen at 
random to illustrate: 
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La Muerte de rodillas mana 

su sangre blanca que no es sangre. 
Se huele a garantia. 

Pero ya me quiero reir (x11). 


Ella, vibrando y forcejeando, 
pegando gritttttos, 
soltando 4rduos, chisporroteantes silencios, 
orindndose de natural grandor, 
en un 4nimes postes surgentes, 
acaba por ser todos los guarismos, 
la vida eterna (XLVIII). 


The dominant tone of the book is 
bitterness. The two blows recently dealt 
the poet, his mother’s death and his 
imprisonment, figure constantly in the 
outpourings of his tormented thoughts. 
His pessimism has deepened. He sees the 
emptiness and futility of life, and he 
protests. Number xrx of the poems (all 
without title) takes up the Nativity, 
examines it—all under a vagueness and 
blurring of reference—and decides that it 
was for nothing. Why? There is only the 
absurdity of life. Other poems have the 
same message, under a different guise. 
“Fésforo y fésforo en la oscuridad. 
L4grima y l4grima en la polvareda.” 
Another time he says: “la vida est4 en 
el espejo, y que vosotros sois el original, 
la muerte ... Triste destino el no haber 
sido sino muertos siempre.” 

After much dark obscurity and wander- 
ing vagueness, where the reader is apt 
to follow with faltering steps, Vallejo 
bursts into the heartrending “He al- 
morzado solo ...,’’ trembling with the 
emotion he is choking back. The depth 
of his sorrow over an irrevocable loss is 
bared for everyone to see: 


He almorzado solo ahora, y no he tenido 
madre, ni stiplica, ni sirvete, ni agua, 

ni padre que, en el facundo ofertorio 

de los choclos, pregunte para su tardanza 

de imagen, por los broches mayores del sonido. 
Cémo iba yo a almorzar. Cémo me iba a servir 
de tales platos distantes esas cosas, 

cuando habrdse quebrado el propio hogar, 
cuando no asoma ni madre a los labios. 

Cémo iba yo a almorzar nonada. 


A la mesa de un buen amigo he almorzado 
con su padre recién llegado del mundo 
con sus canas tias que hablan 

en tordillo retinte de porcelana, 
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bisbiseando por todos sus viudos alvéolos; 
porque estdnse en su casa. Asi qué gracia! 
Y me han dolido los cuchillos 

de esta mesa en todo el paladar. 


El yantar de estas mesas asi, en que se prueba 

amor ajeno en vez del propio amor, 

torna tierra el bocado que no brinda la 
MADRE, 

hace golpe la dura deglusién; el dulce, 

hiel; aceite funéreo, el café. 


Cuando ya se ha quebrado el propio hogar, 
y el sirvete materno no sale de la tumba, 
la cocina a oscuras, la miseria de amor. 


Many of his verses describe the despera- 
tion of his days in prison, coupled with 
his scorn for the injustice suffered: 


Oh las cuatro paredes de la celda. 

Ah las cuatro paredes albicantes 

que sin remedio, dan al mismo ndmero. 
inn si vieras hasta 

qué hora son cuatro estas paredes (xvii). 


Another time he tells us: ‘‘En la celda, 
en lo sdélido, también se acurrucan los 
rincones’’; and he goes on to say: 


El compafiero de prisién comia el trigo 

de las lomas, con mi propia cuchara, 
cuando, a la mesa de mis padres, nifio, 

me quedaba dormido masticando (Lvi11). 


The contrast between life now and the 
serenity and security of his childhood is 
a theme that enters often. With the 
simplicity of a child he turns to his 
mother: “:Di, mama?” 

Between Los Heraldos Negros and 
Trilce exists an apparent rupture in the 
continuity of Vallejo’s work; but the 
change is really only in the outside gar- 
ments. This is the unexpected aspect. 
It is irregular and frenzied poetry, with 
sudden softness where the melancholy of 
the Indian soul is transparent. In the 
core of these poems, and underlying the 
strong and harsh outbursts, passes the 
same tremulous air of Quechuan tender- 
ness, the same themes of infancy, home, 
countryside, where the people of his heart 
have the fundamental importance. But 
now not only the themes of his poetry 
must be considered; there is also the form 
and the instrument. Resulting is a more 
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distinct and personal manner of putting 
into poetic language “lo mestizo,” and 
therefore “lo peruano.” 

There was an even more deafening 
silence after the publication of Trilce. 
Los Heraldos Negros had disturbed the 
critics, but Trilce completely confused 
them, being almost entirely misunder- 
stood. 

Released from prison, and rejected by 
the literary world, he no longer wished 
to remain in Peru. Before leaving the 
country in 1923, he published two prose 
works, Escalas melografiadas and Fabla 
salvaje. Over both is thrown a web of 
strange and shadowy substance. It must 
be said that his prose seems flimsy and 
halting, when compared to the texture 
of his poetry. 

And then Paris! And no compensation 
or benefit from the change. Life in Paris 
was a poverty-stricken existence of misery 
and adversity. From 1923 to 1925, hotel 
room after hotel room, hunger, insufficient 
clothing. His poetic inspiration seemed to 
dry up completely. In 1926 he edited a 
little magazine, ‘Favorables,” but only 
two editions survived. The years went 
on. He made a trip through Europe, 
visiting Russia on two different occasions. 
He was married. He continued his at- 
tempts to make a living. Nothing was a 
success. To substitute for the world of 
misery that encompassed him, he began 
to fill the hours with thoughts of a dif- 
ferent world. Ultimately this brought him 
further unhappiness, for his ideas were 
too radical, and in 1930 he was forced to 
leave France. 

And now he was in Spain for the first 
time—Spain, which he understood and 
with which he could identify himself. 
In Madrid, in 1930, he was able to pub- 
lish a second edition of Trilce, with a 
prologue by José Bergamin. 1931 saw 
the publication of his novel T'ungsteno, 
the fruit of his contact with the masses 
of Peru. It is a violent exposition of the 
martyrdom of the Peruvian Indian who 
works in the mines, exploited by feudal- 
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ism and imperialism. The magazine 
“Bolivar” published his ‘“Reportaje en 
Rusia,” a collection of observations on 
his trip through Russia. He was granted 
permission to return to France in 1932. 
Hunger and misery haunted his foot- 
steps, to which was added illness. In spite 
of all, he managed to finish some plays 
and essays, unpublished because of their 
intense pessimism and radical theories. 
In 1937 he returned to Spain to attend 
a congress for writers. There he saw at 
firsthand the grief of a war-torn country, 
a sacrifice that consumed him and reached 
his heart. After years of silence, his poetic 
inspiration broke forth once more. The 
result is a series of ringing poems dedi- 
cated to the combat on Spanish soil: 
Espaiia, Aparta de mt este Cdliz. 
Returning to Paris he began writing 
at fever pitch, and from September to 
December of 1937, from the threshold of 
death, he produced an entire set of poems, 
collected later under the title Poemas 
humanos, in which the series dedicated 
to Spain also appears. On April 15, 1938, 
his unquiet and searching life was over. 
On reading his last volume of poems, 
published posthumously (Paris, 1939), 
one thing is immediately clear, his knowl- 
edge of the imminence of Death. Observe 
the desparation, the vehement outpouring 
during his last days. He is dying, and he 
feels the urgency of completing his task. 
“Me moriré en Paris con aguacero, un 
dia del cual tengo ya en el recuerdo... 
César Vallejo ha muerto.” It is the vision 
of organic death that haunts him; and 
with the spectre of death hovering over 
him, he turns to an examination of life. 
Tortured and frenzied outbursts are the 
evidence of his frustrated anger: “... 
en suma, la vida es implacablemente, 
imparcialmente horrible.” The irony of 
life is on all sides of him. “Haber nacido 
para vivir de nuestra muerte.” He 
reaches the point where he can say, 
“Qué me da, que ni vivo ni muero”; and 
later he adds, ‘“‘César Vallejo, te odio con 
ternura.” In the evacuation of his dark 
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suffering, he seems almost to enjoy his 
self flagellations. At times he descends 
to the lowest level of realistic expression 
to emphasize his disgust with life. ‘“Ten 
fuerte en la mano tu intestino grande, 
ya va a venir el dia, ponte el alma.” 
He purposely deforms the state of man, 

often referring to him as the “desgracia- 
do mono” who suffers so terribly. ““Dame 
la pata ... No, la mano he dicho: Salud! 
y sufra!” Another time he cries out, “Vi 
que el hombre es malnacido, mal vivo, 
mal muerto, mal moribundo.” He gives 
us this pitiful picture of man: 

Va corriendo, andando, huyente 

SR eich dewess st 

Corre de todo, andando 

entre protestas incoloras; huye 

subiendo, huye 

a paso de sotana, huye 

alzando al mal en brazos, 


huye directamente a sollozar a solas. 
(without title) 


There are bitter tirades against life, 
poverty, illness, and even the grief of 
inanimate things of this world. The style 
is tortured, uneven, difficult in the ex- 
treme, resulting in lacerated and mangled 
beauty. It might be said that it is to 
poetry what cubism is to painting. 

Vallejo is possessed of congenital sad- 
ness. Always the eternal tragedy of life 
is before him, and his sympathy for the 
suffering of humanity is fundamental in 
his work. He may storm against life, but 
his admiration and compassion are with 
those who must live it: 


Considerando en frio, imparcialmente, 

que el hombre es triste, tose y, sin embargo, 

se complace en su pecho colorado; 

que lo Ginico que hace es componerse de dias; 

que es lébrego mamifero y se peina 
Comprendiendo sin esfuerzo 

que el hombre se queda, a veces, pensando, 

como queriendo llorar, 

y, sujeto a tenderse como objeto, 

se hace buen carpintero, suda, mata 

y luego canta, almuerza, se abotona.... 
Considerando también 

que el hombre es en verdad un animal 

y, no obstante, al voltear, me da con su tristeza 

en la cabeza. 
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Examinando, en fin, 
sus encontradas piezas, su retrete, 
su desesperacién, al terminar su dia atroz, 
borrandolo 
Comprendiendo 
que él sabe que le quiero, 
que le odio con afecto y me es, en suma, indife- 
rente.... 
Considerando sus documentos generales 
y mirando con lentes aquel certificado 
que prueba que nacié muy pequefiito 
le hago una sefia, 
viene, 
y le doy un abrazo, emocionado. 
Qué mas da! Emocionado. . . . Emocionado. . . . 
(without title) 


The universality of Vallejo’s compas- 
sion shines out clearly in the sincere and 
moving “Traspie entre dos estrellas.” 
Here he greets man, all men. “Amado sea 
el que tiene hambre o sed ...,” and the 
beautiful lines: “Amado sea el nifio, que 
cae y atin llora/y el hombre que ha 
caido y ya no llora.” 

Never for a moment did Vallejo forget 
his country. After fourteen years away 
from her shores he still speaks of Peru 
with a catch in his voice. The sadness 
and yearning of the exile breathe through 
many lines. “Sierra de mi Pert, Pert del 
mundo, y Perd al pie del orbe; yo me 
adhiero.” It is still the voice of the Andes 
that speaks, but seasoned by age and 
broadened in European soil. The same 
humanity that belonged to him in Santi- 
ago de Chuco is his in Paris. 

Espaiia, aparta de mt este caliz belongs, 
in reality, to Poemas humanos, but it is 
convenient to separate them, since it 
represents another phase of Vallejo’s 
work. A first edition was printed by the 
soldiers of the Republican Army of the 
East, which unfortunately was destroyed 
at the fall of Catalufia. The fifteen poems 
were reprinted (Mexico, 1940) as a com- 
plete work. 

In these poems Vallejo’s finest charac- 
teristics are offered simultaneously. Here 
is his fullness, the deep and vibrant voice, 
the human protest, the open and generous 
heart. At last his anguish has a tangible 
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outlet. In the ordeal of the Spanish Re- 
publican soldiers, he found himself. 

Listen to the opening lines of ““Himno 
a los voluntarios de la republica”’: 


Voluntario de Espafia, miliciano 

de huesos fidedignos, cuando marcha a morir 
tu corazén, 

cuando marcha a matar con su agonia 

mundial, no sé verdaderamente 

qué hacer, dénde ponerme; corro, escribo, 
aplaudo, 

lloro, atisbo, destrozo, apagan, digo 

a mi pecho que acabe, al bien, que venga, 

y quiero desgraciarme. 


From these first stirring bars, on 
through the entire impassioned work, 
shines Vallejo’s sincerity of conviction. 
Nowhere is there an explicit political 
doctrine. It is the suffering of mankind 
that consumes him, and his hopes for a 
better world. This is a salutation to armed 
suffering, which reaches a plane of lofty 
dignity. We hear cries of grief and pain 
from men in battle. We know that the 
man who died was a son, a husband, a 
father. We are surrounded by bloodshed, 
agony, death. Yet the message is brother- 
hood, and the ultimate hope and faith 
for the greatness of Spain—and man. 


Al fin de la batalla, 
y muerto el combatiente, vino hacia él un 
hombre 
y le dijo: ‘‘;No mueras; te amo tanto!” 
Pero el cad4ver jay! siguié muriendo. 
Acudieron a él veinte, cien, mil, quinientos mil, 
clamando: ‘Tanto amor, y no poder nada con- 
tra la muerte!” 
Pero el caddver jay! siguié muriendo. 
Entonces todos los hombres de la tierra 
le rodearon; les vié el cadaver triste, emocio- 
nado; 
incorporése lentamente, 
abrazé al primer hombre; echdése a andar. 
(from ‘‘Masa’’) 


Vallejo often speaks directly to the 
soldiers, to praise, to commiserate, to 
encourage. In a series of exhortations he 
bids them care for Spain, her heroes, her 
dead, her future. In “Espajia, aparta de 
mi este cdliz” he gives them the final 
charge: “Si la madre Espafia cae—digo, 
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es un decir— / salid, nifios del mundo; 
id a buscarla!”’ 

As the reverberations of the last chord 
die away, we know we have seen César 
Vallejo at his most exalted. His work is 
saturated with the agony of Spain, his 
own sorrows incorporated in the greater 
suffering of the whole. But while he suffers 
with Spain, he remains an American. 

For César Vallejo, in all the diverse 
facets of his work, is essentially the 
“pueblo peruano,” torn apart by silent 
anguish, by multiplicity of ancestral 
emotions, by frustrated hopes built up 
for centuries. Vallejo sheds over the 
Spanish language the spirit of the Andes, 
primitively forceful, with a gloomy hceavi- 
ness and a perpetual solitude, inter- 
spersed with oases of tenderness. Over the 
lines trails the unforgettable aroma of the 
province. His poetry is intensely human. 
Life was presented to him as an agony, 
which he pours out in a torrent of human 
anguish. His is a deep richness of artistry. 
His is the voice of the unfortunate. 


NOTES 


1 César Mirdé, Poestas completas (Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Losada, 1949), p. 9. 

* Tbid. p. 10. 

* Vallejo, Novelas (Lima: Hora del hombre, 
1948), p. 156. 
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SOME MISNOMERS IN SPANISH TEACHING 


Mary WELD CoaTEs 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Ernie Pyle once wrote, “If I were the 
kind who worked up campaigns, I’d cer- 
tainly beat the tom-tom all over America 
to get Spanish taught in our primary 
schools.”” Now, if I were an Ernie Pyle, 
I would beat a literary tom-tom every- 
where that Spanish is or may be taught, 
to demand that the public be enlightened 
concerning some popular misnomers, mis- 
nomers that in my opinion are vicious in 
their influence.* 

The first is the word “Castilian,” 
which is generally applied in a very nar- 
row and erroneous sense. Even the Funk 
and Wagnalls dictionary calls it the speech 
of Castile, the pure Spanish. It is the 
language of Castile only in the way that 
Latin is the language of Latium, the 
region in Italy that gave it its name. As 
to the purity of Castilian, are we to infer 
that there is no slang or slovenly speech 
of the unlettered in Castile? 

This paper will sound retrospective, 
for I want to show how through three 
decades of my own experience false in- 
terpretations of this and other terms have 
prevailed, still meet no organized resist- 
ance, and promise to carry on through 
future decades. 

I once had a woman flounce herself 
out of my class in Washington, D. C., 
because, she said, all good teachers taught 
Castilian. Since that time I have known 
an aristocratic and equally determined 
Cleveland woman who refused, even for 
the sake of orthography, to give a mo- 
ment’s attention to the Castilian pro- 
nunciation of c and z. 

In 1922, in connection with my very 
first article, “Americans as Linguists,” 





*An abridgment of a paper read at the 
Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the AATSP, 
Chicago, December 26-27, 1951. 


in the old Educational Review, I had a 
humorous letter from Francisco Aguilera, 
then instructor at Yale, who said: ‘Here 
at Yale only the Spanish American s 
sound is taught, partly because we are 
lovers of the archaic, and mainly be- 
cause it happens that each of the instruct- 
ors likes whistling better than lisping.” 

Ten years later, in 1932, I received a 
letter from the Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of Fresno, California, asking 
for an opinion regarding the exclusive 
use of the Castilian and stating that a 
strong minority of his teachers favored 
the southern or Mexican pronunciation. 

Another decade. It was 1942, and the 
New York Times was devoting some of 
its precious columns—for paper was 
scarce then—to an exchange of letters, 
amounting to a veritable debate, over 
Castilian or some other kind of Spanish. 
One writer said he was wasting his time 
studying Castilian and referred to the 
aping of a hair-lipped prince. We know, 
of course, that had there been any influ- 
ence of a hair-lipped prince, all the s’s in 
the language as well as the z and the soft 
ce would have changed. The other side 
spoke disrespectfully of twenty widely 
differing dialects in the New World. Even 
the Director of the Pan American Union 
was writing that year on Castilian or 
Spanish American. 

Perhaps occasionally some one has 
tried to say, “It does not matter! Una 
golondrina no hace verano. One conso- 
nant does not make a language. Spanish 
American is Castilian.” But that was 
just a voice crying in the wilderness. 

We of this group know that Castilian 
is but one of the Spanish languages, that 
it became the official language of the 
peninsula, instead of Galician or Basque 
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or Catal4n, perhaps because it was crys- 
tallized in literary form, perhaps, too, 
because it was the language of the Queen, 
and in matters of language, la mujer gana. 

We know that the Conquistadores and 
the Padres brought the Castilian language 
to America. We know that the scholarly 
Andrés Bello, South American by birth 
and long residence, helped to unify and 
preserve Castilian in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that his grammar was at one 
time used in Spain more than any written 
by a Spaniard. We know that anv contri- 
butions of the Aztecs, Mayans, Italians, 
and Yankees, any special vocabulary of 
the /lanero or gaucho, do not change the 
basis of Castilian, and that if we deny 
that Chileans speak Castilian, we must 
likewise deny that English is spoken in the 
United States. But all this the public 
does not know. 

Can’t we in 1952 create a public in- 
formation service? Can’t we once and 
for all put an end to this quibbling which 
has continued for so many years? 

Of course I am certain that a little of 
this exaggeration of differences arose 
from deliberate propaganda on the part 
of the enemies of Spanish. I have in my 
file a pamphlet in which it is asserted that 
French is the only language universally 
understood in educated circles in South 
America. But that false and laughable 
claim is not nearly so important a factor 
as our own lethargy, our inactivity, our 
acquiescence. 

The thing continues. I question each 
new crop of students as to whether they 
have heard that the Spanish we study in 
books is not the Spanish of Mexico. The 
showing of hands is smaller than in years 
gone by but many still are raised. We 
have always tried to refute this idea at 
Lakewood by bringing to class and club 
representatives of as many countries as 
possible, and letting them sometimes read 
or question the class, using material from 
our text. 

Sometimes members of our own pro- 
fession are careless. A colleague of mine, 


recently returned from a Caribbean 
cruise, said he was not able to understand 
Venezuelan Spanish. He was so glad, he 
said, to get into Colombia and hear 
Castilian. I reminded him of his Vene- 
zuelan friends in Cleveland, professional 
people with whom he has conversed for 
years, at which he admitted it was a 
cultural, rather than a geographical, dif- 
ference, and he had, in his few hours 
there, talked only with taxi drivers and 
oil workers. But this admission was not 
in time to prevent his publicly speaking 
of Venezuelan and Castilian as two dif- 
ferent languages. In my own case, al- 
though it took me some time to be at 
home in Puerto Rican Spanish after my 
acquaintance with Mexicans and South 
Americans, I never blamed it on the 
language. Puerto Rican, at that time 
only about twenty-five years removed 
from Spain, instead of three hundred, was 
in essence much closer to the Castilian 
of Spain than was the Mexican I had 
known. 

In 1952 let’s begin a crusade to publi- 
cize the words of Navarro Tomas, whom 
we all know by reputation and some of 
us in person, that Spanish is the least 
dialectalized of the modern languages, and 
that there exists, in reality, only one di- 
alect of Spanish, the papiamento of 
Curacao. The search for differences, ac- 
cording to don Tomas, has presented a 
very disappointing uniformity to the 
specialists. 

In defining “Castilian,” Webster is 
better than Funk and Wagnalls, for it 
does call it “the standard Spanish, 
originally the dialect of Castile; the offi- 
cial and literary tongue of Spain.” The 
Century Dictionary goes a step further, 
and calls it “the accepted form of the 
Spanish language in literature and culti- 
vated use.” (The reader must supply the 
word everywhere.) 

But nearly all Spanish dictionaries, 
such as Calleja and Larousse, make it 
clear that “Castellano” is “la lengua 
hablada en Castilla y por extensién la 
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lengua hablada en la mayor parte de 
Espafia y de la América latina.” The 
Mexican buys at the market, the Vene- 
zuelan mother sings a lullaby, the Peru- 
vian father admonishes his son, all in 
Castilian. Let’s tell the Editor of the 
Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary. 

Somewhat associated with this matter 
is the word “pronunciation” itself, a 
second misnomer if applied merely to the 
ability to imitate, parrot fashion, a little 
Spanish that has been heard and remem- 
bered. It should mean, in my opinion, an 
understanding of the principles, the abil- 
ity to apply them, and a consequent 
relatively accurate command of the whole 
phonetic language. 

Our students, confronted with the 
inconsistencies and multiple possibilities 
in pronunciation of English, are permitted 
for the first fifteen years or so to ask 
freely: “How do you pronounce that?”; 
it is a difficult though interesting task for 
the teacher to prove how easy it is to be 
independent and right in Spanish. 

“He has a reading difficulty,” they tell 
me. “Well,” I answer, “that does not 
have to mean a reading difficulty in Span- 
ish.” I have not seen a student so brilliant 
that it did not take genuine effort to make 
him careful and accurate. I have not seen 
a student so dull he could not eventually 
learn to decide for himself the correct 
pronunciation of a word. I remember one 
boy who would laugh when he found he 
was right. It was a new experience. It is 
a proud moment when a student looks at 
me, and then, remembering, looks at the 
word and carefully pronounces it, slowly, 
syllable by syllable, but correctly. 

Naturally a beginner usually does hear 
all vocabulary given by the instructor and 
often before he sees the printed word at 
all, but I refer to the occasions when he 
forgets what he has heard. To continue 
to prompt him is to teach helplessness, 
not Spanish pronunciation. In a very 
short time I think he should be able to 
meet new material on his own. I believe 
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the duty of any teacher is to give the 
key to future study. 

Textbooks puzzle me which string 
along pronunciation exercises all through 
the book. The time to review a sound or 
group of sounds is not in a specified les- 
son, but when the student wants to use 
a word containing them. 

Many a high-school and college stu- 
dent seemed to have little idea of the 
bases of Spanish pronunciation. One girl 
I tutored had had a Spanish-speaking 
instructor in an Eastern college, but she 
was utterly helpless on anything but the 
little material remembered. Finally one 
day I asked her, “Did your instructor 
ever require you to divide a word into 
syllables, show which syllable was 
stressed, and say it for yourself?” “Oh, 
no,” she answered, ‘‘we didn’t have time 
for that.” Yes, it takes time and it takes 
effort, but it is rewarding. 

Again I saw a woman who had had 
excellent teachers playing charades and 
trying to make of siete a three-syllable 
word. Yet even high-school students, 
when we joke about “‘you” and “I” as 
weak vowels, can learn diphthongs. 

In the matter of orthographic-changing 
verbs students frequently show their 
utter lack of any real understanding 
about the retention of the infinitive 
sound. 

I remember the incredulity of a teacher, 
regularly occupied in training our youth 
in the intricacies and frustrations of 
English orthography and reading, when 
I tried to convince her that she need not 
be in doubt about the accentuation of 
zécalo and maguey if she would let me 
give her, in a brief session, the Open 
Sesame to Spanish stress. 

I sometimes feel that the emphasis on 
helpfulness to the student these days 
makes us fear to require the activity on 
his part which alone can make him free. 
That practice necessarily makes perfect 
is a fallacy, said a Harvard professor, 
unless the underlying principles of that 
practice are understood. In this tumul- 
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tuous world of doubts and uncertainties, 
how gratifying it is to have one thing we 
can be sure about, Spanish pronunciation, 
logical, consistent, stable. If we let the 
student and the public miss that point 
we let them overlook one of the most 
satisfying features of Spanish. 

The third deadly misnomer is grammar. 
To quote Tennyson: 


. . we dwell upon a word we know 
Repeating till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder. 


This has happened to grammar. What a 
strange history grammar has had: once 
the favorite study of the practical Roman; 
in the Middle Ages the proud leader of 
the six liberal arts and “‘doorkeeper of the 
other sciences”; by the seventeenth 
century the butt of remarks such as these 
of Comenius: “Boyhood is distracted for 
years with precepts of grammar, that are 
infinitely prolix, perplexed, and obscure.”’ 
In the eighteenth century Noah Webster 
said, “Our modern grammars have done 
much more hurt than good.” In the 
nineteenth century Bulwer Lytton pro- 
claimed, “I detest grammar.” In the 
twentieth century a foreign-language 
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teacher is as loath to talk freely of gram- 
mar in his class as one would be to speak 
of an illegitimate child in the family. 

What can we foreign-language teach- 
ers do to take away from this word the 
suggestion of boredom, exertion, impracti- 
cality, and penance? Shall we try to en- 
lighten the public that modern functional 
grammar is not odious? It is merely the 
study of the right way to say things, not 
for elegance or style, but for mere co- 
herence and understanding. The language 
teachers who suggest that we wait to 
acquire a large slice of vocabulary before 
learning grammar would have us use 
only a dictionary for a text, because the 
instant we combine words with correct- 
ness, to make sense, we are in the field 
of grammar. But it does not have to be 
the kind of grammar that teaches seven 
classes of adverbs or puts irregular verbs 
into fourteen groups. 

Now this time I do accept a Funk and 
Wagnalls definition, that grammar is 
the art of speaking and writing a language 
correctly, according to established usage. 
In this meaning it is not a misnomer, but 
the proper word for what we do and 
should try to teach. 


TO ALL MEMBERS 
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tion. But there should be twice as many of you! And there will be, 
if each one of you will make yourself a membership committee of 
one and urge some non-member colleague to join the Association. 
He will benefit, and so will you, for we can give you bigger and 
better issues of HISPANIA and other services as our member- 
ship income increases. 























NADA BY CARMEN LAFORET: A VENTURE IN 
MECHANISTIC DYNAMICS 


SHERMAN Eorr 
Washington University 


A prominent aspect of the contempo- 
rary Spanish novel is the heavy atmos- 
phere of dispiritment concerning man’s 
place in the world.* Speaking in broad 
terms, we may say that a favorite sub- 
ject among the novelists is man’s lostness 
and his separation from the familiar 
associations and values in which he once 
had anchorage. In this respect, Spanish 
writers reflect the dejection in philosoph- 
ical outlook which characterizes the con- 
temporary novel in general. But they 
have made less progress than others in 
developing new techniques with which to 
interpret the disintegrative influences of 
the present age. Preoccupied with 
thoughts of man’s unhappy, if not mean- 
ingless, role in the total scheme of things, 
they have allowed the disillusive nature 
of their subject to overbalance their 
acquirements in novelistic form. This is 
a plausible explanation for the poor lit- 
erary quality of the novel in Spain today. 
In any event, consciousness of the in- 
dividual’s loneliness and his loose affilia- 
tion with his surroundings hangs like a 
dark cloud over a good number of very 
ordinary novels which have come from the 
Spanish press in recent years. Against 
this background of comparative medi- 
ocrity,! Nada (1945) by Carmen Laforet 
is currently regarded as being a rather 
conspicuous exception. 

Nada is both an exception and an 
example of a general trend. It is typical 
in that it pictures lonely individuals 
estranged from their fellowmen and 
seemingly moved about by cruel forces 
beyond their control. It is unique in its 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December 
26-27, 1951. 
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decisiveness of technique and its con- 
centration of artistic energy toward a 
novelistic goal. The individual’s hapless 
drifting, moodily summarized by other 
writers,? becomes in this case an acceler- 
ated movement coolly and sharply de- 
fined. In brief, Carmen Laforet has 
blended one version of nihilistic outlook 
with a distinctive literary form. Her ac- 
complishment has the appearance of an 
enthusiastic experimentation in reproduc- 
ing a vision of “mechanistic dynamics.” 
By the latter term I mean the motion of 
human bodies in an area of relationships 
dominated by physical forces. The word 
“dynamic” can also aptly be applied to 
the author’s style, but my interpretation 
is directed primarily to an analysis of 
structural technique in combination with 
the predominantly physical reactions of 
the characters. 

The narrative is constructed around a 
central personage, Andrea, an orphan 
girl eighteen years of age who comes to 
Barcelona to live with her grandmother 
while attending the University. As Andrea 
enters “‘la casa en la calle de Aribau,” she 
is confronted with a stark picture of 
ruin in physical objects and of psychologi- 
cal disturbances in her aunt (Angustias) 
and her two uncles (Juan and Roman). 
She finds an avenue of relief from family 
disharmony by way of friendship with a 
schoolmate (Ena), who eventually enables 
her to escape to a new environment by 
offering her the prospect of a peaceful 
episode of work and friendship in Madrid. 
What takes place meanwhile may be 
described as a nightmare comprising the 
agitated movement of distressed personal- 
ities in continuous collision with each 
other. It is our task now to examine the 
texture of the nightmare. 
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Consistently throughout her story, the 
author shifts her attention abruptly 
from one unit of personal relations to 
another. As we follow this continuous 
change of focus, we become increasingly 
conscious of the two contrary forces of 
attraction and repulsion. Andrea arrives 
in Barcelona with a feeling of expansive- 
ness toward her new surroundings. Her 
sympathetic inclinations are immediately 
checked by a harsh frictional scene in 
her grandmother’s home. In rapid suc- 
cession she witnesses her relatives’ abu- 
sive treatment of each other, and alter- 
nately experiences aversion and attraction 
with respect to the separate members of 
the family. Angustias, desperate in her 
own loneliness, solicits Andrea’s confi- 
dence, but in such a jealous and au- 
thoritative manner as to antagonize her. 
Roman, who takes a certain pride in 
being “para todo halago externo ... 
voluntariamente cerrado” (69),* also tries 
to win Andrea’s friendship. And she, 
while at first “arrastrada por su simpa- 
tia,” soon feels herself to be ‘‘muy lejos 
de él” (41). Underlying the fierce display 
of hostility among the members of the 
grandmother’s family, there are con- 
cealed elements of sympathetic attrac- 
tion. Juan reacts hysterically to his 
brother’s provocative language but de- 
fends him in his absence. Roman sar- 
castically punishes his sister but admits 
that “Cuando se vaya la querré” (111). 
Similarly, he abuses Gloria, Juan’s wife, 
in the presence of others but secretly looks 
for an opportunity to enjoy again the 
love which she had once shown him. In 
alternating scenes the family group thus 
appears to be held together by a tenuous 
magnetic force, while openly confirming 
the assertion of Angustias that “Aquf 
vive la gente aglomerada, en acecho unos 
contra otros” (26). 

Away from the diabolized atmosphere 
of her grandmother’s home, Andrea ex- 
periences in herself and witnesses in 
others a similar, if milder, cross pull of 
positive and negative forces. She responds 
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to the friendly overtures of Ena with an 
“agridulce tensién entre mis vacilaciones 
y mi anhelo de confidencias” (64). The 
friendship develops harmoniously only 
to be disturbed when Ena withdraws in 
the direction of RomAn, infatuated by the 
latter and yet desirous above all of hurt- 
ing him, in payment for her mother’s 
girlhood suffering in love. Andrea mean- 
while diffidently seeks new ties with a 
Bohemian group of acquaintances and 
continuously meets with discord at home 
before finally being reconciled with her 
friend. The fragmental account of personal 
associations, sometimes mild manifesta- 
tions of loose affiliation and separa- 
tion, sometimes violent friction, charac- 
terizes not only the general course of the 
narrative but the individual chapters as 
well. 

Chapter XVII is typical. While clean- 
ing her room, Andrea ponders her es- 
trangement from Ena, feeling “amarga- 
mente defraudada” in her desire to 
believe in “la belleza y la verdad de los 
sentimientos humanos” (203). She is 
interrupted by RomAn’s ironical remarks, 
which in turn evoke a bitter reply from 
Juan directed against his niece. Juan’s 
reaction expands into a cruel beating of 
his wife, while Andrea “‘egotisticamente”’ 
withdraws to take a shower. The scene 
now shifts to a gathering in a young 
artist’s study. Here Andrea accepts an 
invitation to a dance, though experienc- 
ing “‘la sensacién molesta que el enamora- 
miento de Pons me producia” (209). She 
returns home, where, unseen, she watches 
Roman’s arrogant and futile attempt to 
recapture Gloria’s love. The next morn- 
ing, with an impulse to protect Ena by 
revealing Romdan’s duplicity, she hur- 
riedly locates her friend but is suddenly 
overcome with distrust and fear, aban- 
dons her good intention, and flees. On 
arriving home, she sees Roman’s dog 
escaping from his master’s room, with 
one ear bleeding from a wound inflicted 
“por los dientes de Romén.” 

Chapter by chapter and within the 
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separate chapters, a kaleidoscopic view 
unfolds in which disturbed personalities 
strike against each other and withdraw. 
In so far as the most prominent charac- 
ters are concerned, each one desires com- 
munion with someone else, yet feels a 
forbidding gulf of remoteness, suppresses 
friendly inclinations, and displays ag- 
gressive self-sufficiency or draws back in 
fear. Even Ena, whose family circum- 
stances give her no cause for insecurity, 
is estranged from her social surroundings. 
Ena’s mother is another person descen- 
trada amidst human affairs that seem 
somehow cruelly twisted. She and her 
daughter afford a view of the lonely in- 
dividual in a comparatively quiet in- 
compatibility with the external world; 
whereas Andrea’s uncles and aunt, who 
occasion a major part of the action, 
represent the violent collisional appear- 
ance of human association. Between these 
two planes of disharmony, the sensitive 
and insecure Andrea is tossed back and 
forth, affected by the discordant elements 
of both planes. Only Gloria, whose por- 
trait, incidentally, recalls nineteenth- 
century realism, follows a path of sturdy, 
practical adjustment to circumstances. 
The resultant comprehensive picture is 
that of an electrically charged atmosphere 
filled with fast-moving, non-cohesive par- 
ticles. 

This comparison, which reduces the 
characters to the level of material ob- 
jects, is supported by the author’s heavy 
attention to the physical aspects of be- 
havior. It is true that a number of the 
characters can be understood in terms of 
their family background and their past 
experiences. Roman compensates for his 
personal failures by a cultivated superior- 
ity and a sadistic pleasure in hurting 
others, particularly his brother and sis- 
ter. Angustias’ isolation from sympathetic 
companions and her frustration in love 
result in haughty aloofness and ascetic 
self-punishment. And Juan’s habitual 
submissiveness before his dominating 
brother is shunted into hysterical anger 


and a brutal treatment of his wife. 
Through bits of exposition sparingly 
inserted, the author takes into account 
a few fundamental societal factors oper- 
ating in the general atmosphere of in- 
security which follows close after a war. 
But her interest centers on physiological 
manifestations of the moment rather 
than underlying causes. Our attention, 
therefore, becomes focused on external 
motion. The dialogue scenes and descrip- 
tive passages are enforced with a vivid 
language that emphasizes nervous move- 
ment. Thus, we are repeatedly reminded 
of such physical states as those depicted 
in the following quotations: “... los 
pasos de la abuelita, nerviosa y esperan- 
zada como un ratoncillo ...” (80) “Juan 
quedé mordiéndose las mejillas . . .”” (99) 
“... la bella y torneada mano de An- 
gustias crispandose en el respaldo de una 
silla.” (107) “Pareci6 que a Juan le 
corria una descarga eléctrica por la 
espalda.” (182) “La criada ... empezé a 
temblar como azogada .. .” (219) 

When the author herself speaks of 
her characters as being electrically 
charged, it is not far-fetched to compare 
the persons to physical objects. The 
comparison is all the more appropriate 
when we think of the frequent mention 
of “‘las cosas” and their close affinity with 
human beings. Andrea, for example, is 
oppressed and yet fascinated hypnotically 
by “la suciedad de las cosas” (18), and 
senses that “algo iba torcido y mal en la 
marcha de las cosas’”’ (32). Romdn estab- 
lishes harmony with things in his own 
room and explains the turmoil in the 
rest of the house as being the fault of 
“las cosas, que estan asfixiadas, doloridas, 
cargadas de tristeza’ (39-40). In other 


words, man in his efforts to explain the , 


irrational appearance of human affairs is 
found placing himself in subjection to the 
world of things. 

What we have, then, in the basic plot 
structure, is a crisp movement of cross 
currents in which human beings, acting 
much like animated objects, approach 
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each other and abruptly recoil. The char- 
acters are seen not as studies in psychical 
human nature but as bundles of sensa- 
tions moving within the boundaries of a 
miniature physical universe. In successive 
moments of intensified disturbance the 
fascicles of personality fly in various 
directions, bumping into and bouncing 
off of each other in rapid motion. Within 
this group movement, there are periods 
of rising volume centering around particu- 
lar relationships. For although the author 
does not attempt a thorough psychologi- 
cal study of any one character, she is 
unusually alert to the phenomena of 
nervous tension, and by means of recur- 
ring scenes of increasing tension and ac- 
celerated action, achieves a climactic 
progression. This involves especially the 
brothers Rom4n and Juan and the lat- 
ter’s suspicion of his wife, which attains 
a volumed swell in Juan’s mad dash 
through the streets of Barcelona in 
search of Gloria. Moreover, the infiltra- 
tion of mass hysteria into the individual 
is clearly manifest, and this too is de- 
picted as an intensifying development. 
Andrea’s nervous infection under the 
influence of conditions in her grand- 
mother’s home becomes increasingly acute 
until her escape to a new environment. 
These recurring swells of excitement, 
however, are but sub-developments in a 
total movement that is essentially oscil- 
latory, where the various characters, after 
whirring like atoms in an electric current, 
separate themselves from the area of 
disturbance or eventually explode. Thus, 
Angustias flies off at a tangent, seeking 
refuge in a convent; Ena experiences a 
mild shock and then resumes an ordinary 
way of life; Roman disintegrates literally 
by way of suicide; Andrea is finally cast 
free after suffering the dizziness of her 
agitated excursion; while Juan continues 
on in the eddies of a storm that has spent 
its force. 

Can we now say that Carmen Laforet 
wrote her novel under the spell of a 
mechanistic vision of man’s place in the 
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universe? There is little reason to believe 
that she was personally depressed or that 
she felt a very heavy burden in presenting 
a philosophical viewpoint. She was intent 
first of all upon shaping into narrative 
form the turbulent experiences of an 
impressionable young woman who is 
confronted with an unusual group of 
people. Perhaps her work should be con- 
sidered merely an exercise in graphic 
recording, a kind of tour de force aimed 
at producing the impression of a night- 
mare in personal relations. Her dynamic 
style insures the attainment of such a 
goal and in large degree accounts for the 
novel’s readability. But the treatment of 
character and situation, together with 
certain purposive remarks, confirms our 
belief that Carmen Laforet at least 
toyed with the idea of a diabolical, 
mechanistic universe symbolized by the 
small locale whose center is the house in 
“la calle de Aribau.’’ Here the cruelty 
of cosmic law declares itself in distorted 
lives, misguided energy, and uncontrol- 
lable impulses. The author knows that 
one immediate cause of her characters’ 
desperation is their imprisonment in 
themselves. Andrea remarks on one occa- 
sion, “Me parecia que de nada vale 
correr si siempre ha de irse por el mismo 
camino, cerrado, de nuestra personalidad” 
(233). But instead of treating psychologi- 
cally the subject of enslavement to self 
and its effects in human association, the 
author chooses to poetize the inharmo- 
nious aspects of the latter. At the same 
time she links the discordance with a 
vague, suprahuman force. 

The verses of J. R. J. (Juan Ramon 
Jiménez),‘ with which she prefaces her 
novel, contain the essential elements of 
her poetic theme: “un gusto amargo,” 
“un tono desacorde,” “un contacto que 
desgana,” “la verdad no sospechada.” 
The novelist expands on the pessimistic 
suggestion left by the poet. With what 
amounts to a dominant tonal effect, her 
novel crystallizes in a theme consonant 
with its title the bittersweet glorification 
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of nothingness—well expressed by the 
thoughts which pass through Andrea’s 
mind as she listens to Romén’s music: 
“.. agudas alegrias, tristezas, desespera- 
cién, una crispacién impotente de la vida 
y un anegarse en la nada. Mi propia 
muerte, el sentimiento de mi desaparicién 
total hecha belleza, angustiosa armonia 
sin luz” (42). 

Andrea gradually extends her mood to 
include a conception of life in general: 
“Pensé que cualquier alegria de mi vida 
tenia que compensarla algo desagradable. 
Que quiz4 esto era una ley fatal’ (77). 
And she relates the forces operating within 
her to the distant influences of astral 
space: “... estos luminosos hilos im- 
palpables que vienen del mundo sideral 
obraban en mf con fuerzas imposibles de 
precisar, pero reales” (221). 

Now, Carmen Laforet joins imagina- 
tively in the generalizations of her cen- 
tral character, combining a philosophical 
overtone with structural form and a 
physiological view of personality. She 
thus leaves a concrete demonstration of 
mechanistic forces fatefully operating 
within a specific set of relationships. 
She does so, however, purely as a literary 
diversion, allured no doubt by a material- 
istic vision of human experience as being 
appropriate subject matter in the present 
age. For a brief moment of concentrated 
literary effort, she plunges into the vision 
in company with Andrea and with her 
retires to a comfortable position after an 
exciting venture. The result of her ven- 
ture is a vivid image of human beings 
tossed to and fro as though impelled by 
a law of mechanics. The tersely wrought 


structural form, which we have described 
as an oscillatory movement of animated 
objects (people), stamps the narrative 
with uniqueness. The novel may in time 
be remembered only as a curious experi- 
mentation in method and technique.® 
But in so far as the cultivation of a de- 
cisive literary manner is concerned, 
Carmen Laforet has set an example which 
other contemporary Spanish novelists 
would do well to follow. 


NOTES 


1 [do not mean for my generalization to include 
Ramon Sender, who has lived outside of Spain 
for many years now and who certainly rises 
above the level of mediocrity. 

? I am thinking of such stories as Tierras del 
Ebro and Sobre las piedras grises (Sebastian 
Juan Arbé), Los surcos (Ignacio Agusti), El 
barco de la muerte (Juan Antonio de Zunzune- 
gui), and La sombra del ciprés es alargada 
(Miguel Delibes). 

* The numerals in parenthesis refer to the page 
in the 7th edition of Nada, Barcelona, Edicio- 
nes Destino, 8. L., 1949. 

‘The verses are taken from a poem entitled 
Nada, in the collection Cancién (Madrid, 1935). 
5 A question quite naturally arises as to the 
novel’s existentialist affinity. The view of per- 
sonal relations in Nada calls to mind Sartre’s 
literary depiction of aloneness and hate in 
man’s associational experiences—a manifesta- 
tion of the philosopher’s torturous confronta- 
tion with what he considers, from an ontolog- 
ical viewpoint, an impassable chasm between 
the Self and the Other. The similarity, how- 
ever, is of a very general nature. It is probably 
sufficient to say that Nada, like various other 
contemporary Spanish novels, simply reflects 
the epochal background that has given rise to 
Existentialism—an age in which faith in abso- 
lutes has been lost, and the individual, in a 
harassed search for his authenticity, finds him- 
self tossed about between chance, aspiration, 
and nothingness. 








EL TURISTA NORTEAMERICANO Y LAS CORRIDAS 
DE TOROS EN MEXICO 


RENATO RoOsALDO 
University of Wisconsin 


En los tiltimos afios se han populari- 
zado mds y mas los viajes a México. Los 
turistas que hacen el recorrido de la Carre- 
tera Panamericana se dedican a visitar ya 
sea los mercados al aire libre de Toluca, o 
las ruinas arqueolédgicas de San Juan 
Teotihuacan, ora los frescos del famoso 
triunvirato de Orozco, Rivera y Alfaro 
Siqueiros, o las playas de Acapulco. 
México tiene atractivos que ofrecer para 
todos los gustos, y una de las atracciones 
mas discutidas es la corrida de toros. El 
norteamericano, sea hombre de negocios o 
catedratico, campesino o industrial, se 
interesa por visitar, siquiera sea por 
curiosidad, el redondel taurino. En los 
cines y teatros de su pais ha visto tal vez 
peliculas pseudoauténticas sobre Hispa- 
noamérica en que aparece con frecuencia 
aparte del ‘“‘cabailero” y de la “‘sefiorita,”’ 
el indispensable ‘“‘toreador,’’ designandole 
asi con el nombre genérico que le diera 
Bizet en aquella “espafiolada” que se 
llama Carmen. El ‘“‘toreador” del 
norteamericano parece una combinacién 
del don Juan Tenorio y del “‘left half- 
back” del equipo atlético, vaciada en un 
molde que llega a cristalizar bajo la 
figura de un Valentino o, por lo menos, 
de un Tyrone Power. Llega a ser, hasta 
cierto punto, la personificacién y la glori- 
ficacién de aquel prototipo romdntico 
que se ha forjado en su imaginacién para 
escapar la realidad de lo que considera 
su mondétona existencia. La corrida de 
toros en general, y, por consiguiente, los 
toreros (y no “toreadores’’) llegan a 
formar parte y, en muchos casos, a com- 
pletar ese cuadro que con frecuencia 
representa para el norteamericano poco 
informado la vida real y diaria de nuestros 
pueblos, cuadro que ha venido nutriéndose 


de la propaganda hollywoodense y salpi- 
cado con el romanticismo incurable del 
turista o, al menos, de la turista. Como 
todo lo que es México, la corrida de toros 
y sus protagonistas tienen esa aureola 
romantica que por lo menos tiene algin 
fundamento en este caso, ya que es pro- 
bable que haya visto una representacién 
de la épera Carmen, o casi seguro que 
haya ofdo, ya sea por la radio o en un 
disco, la famosa cancién de Escamilla. 
Pero junto con ese exotismo romAntico, 
o mas bien romancesco, ya trae el turista 
cierto prejuicio para con nuestras corridas 
de toros. Las sefioras ya vienen dispuestas 
a no gustar del espectdculo, a desmayarse 
si es preciso 0 a condenar tanto a los 
espectadores como a las corridas por su 
salvajismo, su brutalidad, su inciviliza- 
cién. Parece que el condenar al toreo y 
protestar por su aspecto sangriento casi 
inmediatamente patentiza a voz en grito 
la cultura y sensibilidad del acusador. 
Cuando los toques de clarin anuncian el 
principio de la corrida, los turistas al 
igual que los naturales del pais estan a la 
expectativa. No saben qué va a suceder y 
su curiosidad les ha invadido el cuerpo de 
tal manera que son todo oidos y aun ojos. 
El! ruido de la multitud, la musica de los 
pasodobles toreros, el ptiblico que llega 
tarde, el aire de excitacién general, todo 
eso contribuye a crear en el turista la 
misma sensacién que experimenta antes 
del “kick-off” del partido que en el 
otofio inaugura la temporada de football. 
El espectaculo puede variar y evolucionar 
desde la lucha de gladiadores en la arena 
romana hasta el juego moderno del 
torneo anual de las Rosas de California, 
pero la multitud, las masas y ese senti- 
miento de las masas, esa desaparicién del 
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‘“‘yo,” esa anulacién de la personalidad 
que llega a convertirse en masa al perder 
sus reticencias e inhibiciones, eso persiste 
y quizA seguird persistiendo siempre que 
el mundo sea mundo, a menos que la 
humanidad Ilegue a sufrir una especie de 
transformacién atémica (permitasenos el 
adjetivo ya que esté tan de moda en 
estos dias), o que el hombre llegue a 
diluirse para ser creado mas tarde de otra 
materia y espiritu distintos. Hasta que 
llega el momento en que el toro sale del 
toril, el turista se encuentra con experien- 
cias y estimulos que ya le son familiares 
y, por lo tanto, reacciona de la manera 
acostumbrada. Pero desde que sale el 
toro con la divisa de la ganaderia prendida 
en el morrillo, ya empieza a repugnarle 
la crueldad, la indiferencia, y empieza la 
compasién por el bruto, por la bestia 
que, segtin ellos, parece sangrar a mares 
con cada nueva suerte del toreo. Cuando 
aparecen los peones para capear al toro y 
dejarle el campo libre al matador que se 
luce con sus verdénicas, el turista estd 
continuamente pensando en la sangre que 
mana por la herida del morrillo. Cuando 
salen al ruedo los picadores a caballo, ya 
la compasién se divide ora sea a favor del 
toro ora a favor del caballo. Por mds que 
se le explique que estos caballos estén 
listos para el matadero y que vienen bien 
protegidos por el peto que se ha hecho 
reglamentario en los tultimos afios, el 
turista sigue en sus trece. Cuando sale el 
banderillero a clavar las banderillas, deja 
nuestro hombre de notar el riesgo que 
puede haber para el torero pensando sdlo 
en el sufrimiento del animal. Afortunada- 
mente ya poco se estilan las banderillas 
de fuego o tal vez podrian dar lugar a un 
incidente internacional. Toca el clarin a 
matar y el matador, después de brindar 
el toro a un conocido o a un politico, sale 
con la muleta y el estoque para darle al 
toro los pases naturales, de pecho, de 
rodillas, etc. que forman parte del ritual 
taurino. Pero antes de llegar a esta etapa 
ya est4 convencido el turista del salva- 
jismo del pitiblico, de la crueldad de los 


mexicanos, de la falta de delicadeza de las 
mexicanas, de la brutalidad de nuestros 
nifios, de la falta de cultura de las autori- 
dades que llegan a permitir espectdculos 
tan denigrantes que degradan no sola- 
mente al ptiblico que los presencia sino a 
toda una nacién y a una raza que se ufana 
por celebrarlos domingo tras domingo. 

Si al entrar a matar el torero no llega 
a eliminar al toro de una sola estocada, y 
tiene que apelar al descabello, el turista, 
si es que no ha partido ya de vuelta a 
Sanborn’s, esté perfectamente convencido 
de su superioridad cultural. Porque, 
gcémo puede preciarse de tener cultura 
un pueblo que goza de un espectdculo 
tan horripilante y primitivo en el cual no 
entra para nada el espiritu del “fair play” 
que llega a ser la base del deporte anglo- 
sajon? Desde un principio se queja el 
turista de que el toro no tiene ni la mds 
remota posibilidad de vencer, puesto que 
si mata a un caballo o a un matador— 
paradoja taurina—otro vendra a substi- 
tuirle hasta que el toro salga arrastrado 
del ruedo por las consabidas mulas y los 
pacientes monosabios. Recuerdo que en 
una ocasién, en una corrida en el antiguo 
“Toreo,” uno de los toros, como suele 
acontecer en las novilladas del verano, 
sali6 manso. Como no queria embestir y 
preferia sencillamente corretear de un 
lado para otro, el ptiblico mexicano se 
indigné considerandose defraudado en 
sus esperanzas taurinas. En cambio, un 
grupo de norteamericanos que sin duda 
volvia del acostumbrado paseo dominical 
a Xochimilco, se dedicé a tirar flores al 
redondel en honor del toro por la seme- 
janza que parecia tener con el “Ferdi- 
nand,” el “bull with the delicate ego” 
del cuento. Los americanos honraban asi 
al toro que tenia, segtin su modo de ver, 
sentimientos humanitarios; los mismos 
americanos que en una pelea de box o en 
un juego de football piden a voz en cuello 
la muerte de los contrarios. Los aficiona- 
dos mexicanos no comprendieron el gesto 
de los turistas por mds explicaciones que 
les di, porque, después de todo, el héroe 
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de la corrida necesariamente tiene que 
ser el torero y no el toro; y todas las 
palmas, honores y flores van destinadas 
al hombre y no al animal. Sin embargo, a 
veces cuando el toro es bravo y noble, se 
pide que al arrastrar las mulas su cadaver, 
se le dé la vuelta al ruedo en homenaje 
de dicha bravura y nobleza. Esta es, en 
realidad, la tinica glorificacién que se hace 
al toro. 

Se critica con frecuencia este aspecto 
salvaje y pagano de las corridas de toros; 
se tacha a los aficionados de crueles e 
incultos. Pero es que hay que recordar 
que nuestro piiblico no va a las corridas 
por el deseo de ver la sangre del toro o 
de los caballos o aun de los toreros; no va 
a regocijarse ni a medir su goce segtin 
aumente la cantidad de sangre vertida ni 
lo espeluznante del espectaculo. Es verdad 
que en el mexicano, como en el hispano 
en general, se encuentra presente también 
esta crueldad, esta indiferencia para con 
el sufrimiento humano o animal: insensi- 
bilidad que ha heredado del espafiol y 
que ha venido a recrudecerse con el fata- 
lismo y el estoicismo del indio. Es cierto 
que existe este sentimiento y que el as- 
pecto desagradable de la bestia martiri- 
zada por un ser racional no llega a dis- 
minuir en lo més minimo el placer estético 
que deriva de la fiesta de los toros. Sin 
embargo, hay un paso enorme entre esta 
cruel indiferencia y el salvajismo de que 
se le acusa. No va a la corrida para gozar 
del martirio del animal como lo hiciera 
antafio el pueblo romano con los cristianos 
que entregaba indefensos a las fieras, o 
aun con los gladiadores. No entra tampoco 
para nada en esto el espiritu deportivo 
del “fair play” ni le incumbe tampoco la 
falta de “sportsmanship” del torero por- 
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que en nuestros pueblos no ha existido ni 
tal vez llegar a existir jamds esa cualidad 
tan anglosajona del amor al deporte por 
el deporte mismo. Nuestro complejo de 
inferioridad nos lleva constantemente al 
deseo de obtener una victoria final y 
decisiva para halagar a nuestro “‘yo,” ese 
“yo” que tan malparado ha salido en 
tantas otras contiendas tanto materiales 
como espirituales en este mundo moderno. 
No es la corrida para nuestro aficionado 
un combate entre un ser racional y otro 
irracional, como lo ve el anglosajén, sino 
un juego en que la inteligencia y la habi- 
lidad del hombre se sobreponen a la 
fuerza y ferocidad del toro. Es sencilla- 
mente un espectdculo en que por medio 
de ciertos ritos taurinos el torero llega a 
demostrar que el espiritu es capaz de 
triunfar sobre la materia. Pero, zes que 
el aficionado llega a adentrarse en estas 
sutilezas psicolégicas? Tal vez no. Quizds 
se interesa sencillamente por los toros 
como una de tantas cosas en la vida que 
sirven para recrear el espiritu, donde 
puede admirarse tanto la valentia del 
torero como su maestria del arte taurino 
—arte por demas complicado y hasta con 
ribetes de ciencia—y tanto su gracia 
como su destreza. Su amor a lo dramé- 
tico, a lo teatral que ha permitido en 
gran parte que subsista en las tablas un 
“Don Juan Tenorio” zorrillesco, tan su- 
blime como absurdo, también llega a 
posesionarse de nuestro aficionado. Dra- 
matismo desde el principio hasta el fin se 
halla en el coso taurino en que todo se 
hace con la gravedad de un rito religioso 
pormenorizando los detalles m4s mintis- 
culos que la tradicién ha sabido conservar 
y enriquecer hasta el presente. 























THE PARTITIVE INDEFINITE CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE CID 
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The partitive indefinite construction, 
having the meaning “some” in modern 
French, and formed with the preposition 
de plus the definite article, is obsolete 
in modern Spanish. The Spanish equiva- 
lent to je veux de l’eau is simply yo quiero 
agua. In both languages, the substantive 
serves only to identify the substance 
desired and does not in any way imply 
or refer to a specific supply of water. The 
substantive therefore indicates an in- 
definite part of an indefinite whole. 

The partitive indefinite construction 
was used continuously in Old Spanish, 
being displaced imperceptibly by other 
forms during the seventeenth century. A 
comparison in meaning to the French 
construction, however, would be mislead- 
ing without a comparison made during 
the same period, which would show that 
the partitive indefinite construction in 
Old Spanish and in Old French indicated 
an indefinite part of a definite whole.’ 

In the approximately 3700 verses of 
the Poema del Mio Cid the construction 
occurs only six times. In each of these 
situations, the totality is either indicated 
within the immediate context, was pre- 
viously mentioned, or can be deduced 
from the circumstances. The converse 
can also be noted: when the substantive 
is used in the generic sense, merely to 
identify something, the partitive con- 
struction is not used. 

1) Partitive indefinite construction; an 
indefinite part of a definite whole: ‘“dad- 
nos del agua, si vos vala el Criador!” 
(2798). ‘“‘cogid del agua en elle [in his 
hat] e a sus primas did” (2801). The 
Cid’s daughters, who have been beaten 
mercilessly by their husbands and left to 
die, ask their cousin Mujfioz, who has 


found them, for some water. He fills his 
hat with water and gives it to them. To 
identify the supply of water, it is neces- 
sary to go back almost a hundred lines. 
The party of travellers have reached a 
grassy spot in the wilderness. A brook 
with clear water makes the place ideal 
for spending the night: ‘“Fallaron un 
vergel con una linpia fuont” (2700). The 
princes send away the servants and, left 
alone with their wives, administer the 
beating, leaving them for dead: 


Adelant eran idos de criazén 
Assi lo mandaron ifantes de Carrién (2707-8) 


(2743) 


Por muertas dexaron en el robredo de Corpes. 
(2748) 


It is apparent, therefore, that the water 
they ask for is from the linpia fuont, 
from which they could not have strayed 
in their helpless condition. 

“Comed, comde, deste pan e beved 
deste vino/Si lo que digo fizieredes, 
saldredes de cativo ...”’ (1025-26).* The 
Cid confronts his captive, the Count of 
Barcelona, who has gone on a hunger 
strike, and is either handing him or 
pointing out a supply of bread and wine. 
The demonstrative adjective, es/e, helps 
identify the supply. 

“Estas duefias que aduxiestes, que vos 
sirven tanto, / quierolas casar con de 
aquestos mios vasallos ...” (1764-65). 
Aquestos, the demonstrative adjective, 
implies that the Cid is pointing out the 
entire group of vasallos to his wife. He 
wishes, therefore, to marry “some of” 
his men to the ladies Dofia Jimena has 
brought with her. 
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“De Castiella la gentil exidos somos aca/ 
Si con moros non lidiaremos no nos darén 
del pan” (672-73). The supply of bread 
is not mentioned in the text. But that 
does not mean that the Cid’s troops do 
not know what bread he is referring to. 
Removed as we are today in time, dis- 
tance, and culture from twelfth-century 
Spain, we may easily overlook the fact 
that armies in those days did not carry 
basic supplies with them, but depended 
upon their ability to appropriate them 
from the enemy. Thus, the Cid exhorts his 
troops to fight the Moors as the only way 
of replenishing their supply of bread. 
As the “juglar” narrated this story, it 
was perfectly clear to his audience that 
“del pan” meant “some of the bread” 
which they have. 

2) Omission of the partitive indefinite 
construction; an indefinite part of an 
indefinite whole.‘ 

a) Material Objects: ““Non duerme sin 
sospecha que aver trae monedado [some 
coined money]”’ (126). “‘Dexado ha hereda- 
des e casas e palagios” (115). “Armas iva 
teniendo; paros’ ante los ifantes” (2675). 
“El rey dioles fideles (judges| por dezir el 
derecho e 4l none” (3592). 

Aver monedado indicates what one 
carries and does not suggest it as a part 
of a stated whole. Similarly, the reader 
is told exactly what the Cid has had to 
leave behind: heredades, casas, and pala- 
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gios. The other substantives function 
similarly as objects of verbs, implying 
an indefinite totality. 

b) Abstractions: By definition, an ab- 
straction cannot be confined to limits. 
The whole will be indefinite under any 
or all circumstances;* ‘Que non diga mal 
el rey Alfons del que Valencia manda;” 
(1814). “Si no das consejo a Teca e a 
Terrer perderds” (632). “zQuien nos darie 
nuevas de mio Cid, el de Bivar?” (3378). 


NOTES 


1 This is understandable if we bear in mind 
that the Romance Languages continued the 
construction from Vulgar Latin: da mihi de 
acqua means “‘give me some of the water (which 
is there).’’ 

? Verse references are to the edition by Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1940. 

* Modern French continues the Old French 
partitive construction only in this form, that 
is, when a demonstrative adjective is used in- 
stead of the definite article. Thus, in the sen- 
tence donne-moi de ce vin, the supply of wine 
is definitely indicated. 

‘ Examples of this kind are quite numerous. It 
will be necessary to give only a few to establish 
a consistent pattern of usage. 

5 The limitless nature of an abstraction is 
forcefully brought out in the Divine Comedy. 
As it is ‘‘explained’’ to Dante in Purgatory, 
whenever a soul has its burden lifted and 
achieves blessedness, all the other souls cheer 
wildly. Some blessedness for one takes nothing 
away from the others, since the supply is un- 
limited. It is as if one attempted to subtract a 
quantity of any magnitude from the mathe- 
matical concept of infinity. 


HELP WANTED 


Will you invest twenty minutes and ten cents to help us? Turn to the 
advertising section in this issue, read the ads, and send a post- 
card of inquiry to each of five advertisers, mentioning that you saw 
their ad in HISPANIA. We know that you read these ads, but the 
advertisers won’t know it unless they hear from you. We must con- 
vince them that it pays to advertise! 





























A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN LOOKS AT 
THE SPANISH 


GERALD E. WapE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Gregorio Leti was an Italian biographer 
and historian of the late seventeenth 
century. He wrote a Life of Don Pedro 
Girén, the so-called “Gran Duque” de 
Osuna, famed as a Spanish statesman 
and warrior during the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Published in 
1699, this Vita di Don Pietro Giron has 
never had a modern reproduction. Leti 
devotes the first hundred pages and more 
of his book to a generalized description 
of Spain and its people, its customs and 
its cities. These comments of an intelli- 
gent Italian have interest today, since 
they probably illustrate the attitude of 
many foreigners toward Spain at the 
time when the nation had passed the 
peak of its power and was already in the 
process of decay from which it never 
fully recovered. 

Leti begins by recalling the opinions of 
some of the ancients about the Spanish. 
Pliny and Strabo, he says, wrote that 
the Spanish were so crude that they ate 
acorns. Valerius Maximus reported their 
capacity to endure fatigue and hunger. 
Servius called them thieves. Diodorus 
remarked on their fierce love of liberty. 
Vopiscus labeled them as deceitful, envi- 
ous, impatient to see new things, restless 
for excitement. Firmicus condemned them 
only for their pride, which they possessed 
to a greater degree than any other people. 
Other commentators attested their fond- 
ness for war, their splendid qualities as 
foot and horse soldiers, their abstemious- 
ness and parsimony. 

Leti remarks on his own account that 
the Spanish were physically small but 
strong and agile in movement, of dark 
coloring, often majestic in bearing, of 
grave converse and countenance. He 
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repeats Valerius Maximus’ statement 
that they were patient under fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst. Amenable to military 
discipline, they were more esteemed as 
soldiers than other peoples; they sought 
danger, were brave and obstinate in the 
face of adversity. Each time they put on 
their sword, they kissed the cross of the 
hilt to show their intention of unsheathing 
it against the Turks. Their recent mili- 
tary reverses, Leti thinks, were due to 
poor leadership, and he suggests that 
another Carlos V or Felipe II could 
restore that intelligent and courageous 
guidance from above that would make 
them once more the most feared soldiery 
in the world. Their caricatures in the 
Italian theater are amusing, but untrue, 
he thinks; there, they are pictured as 
boasting, voluble, strutting captains who 
are called Scanna ferro, Spacca mondi, 
Squarcia vento; in spite of their show of 
toughness they are represented as being 
so timorous that a fly scares them. 

The Spanish, he reports, were respect- 
ful to each other, courteous to other 
people; or at least those of genteel rear- 
ing were. They were devout in their ob- 
servance of worship, making a show of 
religion as a protection against the suspi- 
cions of the Inquisition. Overly parsimo- 
nious, they lunched frugally and ate 
lightly in the evening when at home. 
When they could eat at others’ expense, 
however, they gorged themselves. Eating 
in Spain for foreigners was a miseria, for 
Spain had few inns, while traveling in 
general was very burdensome. The Span- 
iards’ parsimony did not extend to their 
dress; in this they made great show. They 
wore swords and cloaks, and affected 
turned-up moustaches. 








The Italian states that the Spaniards’ 
pride was their greatest vice; often it 
made their contacts with other peoples 
very unpleasant. Because their love of 
country was great, they were fond of 
praising themselves and all things Span- 
ish. To nourish their pride, they invented 
the don, which they cherished fiercely. 
They often spoke with a great show of 
words and many gestures. But they were 
decent in speech, seldom nasty or ob- 
scene (unlike the French, affirms Leti). 
Especially were they careful when speak- 
ing with women; of these they were very 
fond. One of their greatest virtues was 
their personal integrity; of all men they 
were the most difficult to corrupt. Leti, 
of course, does not make the mistake of 
supposing that all Spaniards were alike. 
He even differentiates between those 
from the various provinces. Of the Cata- 
lonians he affirms that they were vehe- 
ment, unstable, and fond of new things; 
of the Valencians, that they were peaceful 
and very courteous. The Aragonese were 
faithful and constant; the Granadans 
human, frank in business dealings, tract- 
able in personal matters. The Andalusians 
were physically handsome, hot-tempered, 
suspicious. The Extremadurans were ro- 
bust, ardent, confident in their capacity 
to do great things. The Navarrese showed 
ingenuity; the Biscayans a fierce determi- 
nation to defend their rights and liberty. 

Of Spanish letters Leti is not very 
complimentary. He asserts that the 
Spanish knew little Greek, little of poetry 
or history. They had banished Hebrew 
because of the Jews. They cultivated 
philosophy and theology. But they in- 
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vented little that was new, as they pre- 
ferred to recast old material. Disdaining 
other languages, they thought their own 
tongue to be “‘il pid elegante del mondo.” 
If they would try, they could do intellect- 
ual things, for they were quick of wit, 
penetrating in judgment. Learning had 
languished in Spain because the King and 
the nobles did not protect it. 

Leti reports that Madrid had two 
hundred thousand people; it was noted 
for its salubrious climate. Repeating the 
oft-expressed thrust at the river that 
flows through Madrid, he states that the 
city had a little river called the Manzana- 
res that one could wade across in summer 
but which had a bridge for winter use. 
Oval in shape, the city was three Italian 
miles long and two miles wide (he equates 
three Italian miles with one French 
league). The walls were of hard earth, 
without a moat, and they served only to 
sustain eighteen well-guarded gates, where 
one paid a fee on entering, as in other 
Spanish cities. Living was expensive in 
Madrid, for the large population and the 
lack of cultivation of the surrounding 
country made food scarce. Bread and 
wine were brought in from nearby towns 
and villages. 

Leti says many other interesting things, 
especially as he explains the details of 
government, records the names of the 
nobility, their duties and their income, 
and describes the various cities and their 
attractions. Some of the things he says 
sound quaint today, as we have seen 
above; but in the main, his observations 
are penetrating and judicious. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor John E. Englekirk of Tulane University has been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the Committee for the 
year is as follows: 

1948-52: John E. Englekirk, Tulane University 
Harvey L. Johnson, Indiana University 
1949-53: M. Gordon Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan 
1950-54: E. K. Mapes, University of lowa 
8. Griswold Morley, University of California 
1951-55: Francisco Aguilera, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania 
1952-56: Marjorie C. Johnston, U.S. Office of Education 
Lloyd A. Kasten, University of Wisconsin 
LAWRENCE B. KIppLE 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Application forms for prospective chapters of this Society are now being sent out 
to secondary schools throughout the country, and the committee (Laurel Turk, Gladys 
King, D. Lincoln Canfield) appointed by the Executive Council at the December 
meeting of the AATSP is considering a final draft of the constitution and other perti- 
nent details. Pending more permanent allocation of functions, the applications should 
be sent to D. Lincoln Canfield, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by SrepHen L. Pircuer, Associate Editor* 








SIXTH-GRADE SPANISH IS ON THE AIR 


LEONARD SHAEWITZ 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
foreign-language teaching program begun in 


the lower grades. 
In September, 1949, Spanish was first 


A rousing chorus of “All4 en el rancho 
grande, All4 donde vivia” means just one 


thing to the listeners of Purdue’s station 
introduced into the 





WBAA: that Sixth-Grade Spanish is now 
“on the air.” This radio program demon- 
strates one of the many possibilities of a 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Morton elementary 
school of West Lafayette, Indiana. This class- 
room project was started by a regular member 
of the Morton staff, working with a group of 
seventeen pupils in the fourth grade. The 
children were having fun, the teacher was 
satisfied with their progress, and the parents 
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were grateful that Janie and Johnny were 
having the opportunity which they them- 
selves had missed. This language program 
caught on like wildfire. The following school 
year, by popular request, it was broadened on 
the same voluntary, after-school basis (three 
25 minute periods a week) to include French 
as well as Spanish, with a total enrollment of 
over ninety children in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. In fact, with this rapid growth 
of interest, eight “majors” in Spanish and 
French in Purdue University chose to serve 
their practice apprenticeship teaching the 
enthusiastic pupils at Morton, under the joint 
supervision of the Division of Education and 
the Department of Modern Languages. 
Parents, teachers, and administrators could 
be proud: they had all united in the effort to 
introduce foreign languages as a part of ele- 
mentary education in the United States. 

Two years later, in September, 1951, the 
original group members (now in the sixth 
grade and attending the Junior High School), 
were so pleased with their work in Spanish 
that they wanted it to continue. Parents 
agreed also that the instruction ought not to 
cease just because the children had been 
promoted to another school. What could be 
done? How could we continue? Suddenly, the 
answer was right before us: Purdue’s radio 
station WBAA welcomed the children to its 
regular School of the Air Broadcasts, and the 
meetings were moved from the school to the 
radio studio. A Purdue bus was provided for 
their transportation, and we were officially 
on the air. I am the member of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages responsible for 
the instruction. Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday from 11:00 to 11:15, our dozen 
pupils begin class with an a la mejicana 
rendition of “All4 en el rancho grande.” And 
a la mejicana they certainly do sing it. But 
class has only begun! 

The materials for Sixth-Grade Spanish are 
completely oral: short conversations based on 
simple, everyday situations. For example, one 
day we played the game of shopkeeper, in 
which one member of the group asked: “:Qué 
quiere usted, sefiorita?” and the others 
answered in turn with “Quiero un vestido, 
por favor, sefior,” and “Quiero un par de 
medias, por favor, sefior.” Similarly, they 
purchase shoes, hats, coats, and umbrellas. 
Sometimes I ask “:Le gustan los animales?” 
and “;Le gustan los dias de fiesta?” “jTiene 
usted frio, calor, hambre, sed?” There is no 
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hesitancy, and the microphone almost vibrates 
with the children’s eagerness to answer. At 
times, they are actually witty in Spanish: 
Isabel is taking riding lessons and is appar- 
ently very fond of horses. With this in mind, 
I suddenly turned to her and asked: “;Tiene 
usted unos caballos, sefiorita?” “Sf, sefior,” 
she replied, “tengo caballas de noche.” She 
took me off my guard, and the radio audience 
heard only my laughter for the next thirty 
seconds. Isabel’s lively imagination had 
combined female horses or ‘‘mares’”’ with the 
description of “night” and created “night- 
mares.” Her “fractured Spanish” needed to be 
set straight, but it was none the less clever. 
Only somewhat less astounding is the answer 
I received from Marta the day I asked her: 
“;Cudntos gatos tiene usted, sefiorita?’’ She 
didn’t waste a moment in replying: ‘Tengo 
veinte y cinco gatos, sefior.” I was reluctant 
to accept a tall tale even in correct Spanish, 
so I objected: “No es posible, sefiorita. De 
veras, gcudntos gatos tiene?” She had under- 
stood me perfectly, but she refused to budge 
an inch from her original contention: “Tengo 
veinte y cinco gatos. Es posible, sefior.” I was 
not going to let her get away with this kind of 
story: “Martita, la pura verdad, ¢gcudntos 
gatos tiene usted?” (I am sure our listeners 
were thoroughly amused by this time.) 
“Sefior, tengo veinte y cinco gatos muertos.” 
She looked up at me and probably decided 
she had played the joke for all it was worth: 
“Si, sefior, they’re toy cats; I collect them.” 

Essentially, the materials which we use 
have been kept flexible and general enough 
so that almost any phrase or expression can 
be used in numerous ways. In addition to this, 
the pupils have a repertoire of at least a 
dozen songs in Spanish, one of which they 
sing at the close of every program during the 
last thirty or forty seconds. One day it is 
“Quiéreme mucho,” the next, “La Cuca- 
racha,” the next “San Serenf,” the next, 
“Fray Felipe,” and so on, never seeming to 
exhaust the repertory. For one program, the 
twelve children divided into groups of three, 
singing “Brother John,” “Fray Felipe,” 
“Frére Jacques,” and “Broeder Jacob” in 
English, Spanish, French, and Dutch re- 
spectively. After each group had performed, 
we joined in a “general sing”’ in four languages 
simultaneously. We called it a miniature 
United Nations, but I am still not sure that 
we did so well on the harmony. 

There has been such a variety of activities 
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on the program that a “typical” broadcast is 
a misnomer. However, this is how the program 
went on one Friday in November, 1951: 


Topos: All4 en el rancho grande. 

Yo: Buenos dias, alumnos. 

Topos: Buenos dias, sefior Shaewitz. 

Yo: 2Quiénes estén presentes hoy? :Anita? 

Anita: Presente, sefior. Estoy aqui. gY cémo 
esté usted, sefior? 

Yo: Bien, gracias, Anita. gY usted? 

An1TA: Regular, sefior. Mi hermana chica esté 
enferma. 

Yo: jQué ldstima, sefiorita! 

(Roll is called until all twelve are present or 
accounted for.) 

Yo: 2Qué dia es hoy? 

Roserto: Gracias a Dios que hoy es viernes. 

Yo: Por qué, sefior? 

Roserto: Mafiana es dia de fiesta. 

Yo: Cynthia zes dia de fiesta, mafiana? 

Cyntuia: Depende, sefior. 

Yo: zPor qué depende, sefiorita? 

Cyntuia: It depends on whether or not 
Mother has some chores for me to do to- 
morrow. 

Yo: Well, I hope not, Cynthia. Espero que no, 
sefiorita. 

VEANNA: Domingo es dia de fiesta. 

Topos: Si, sefior, domingo es dia de fiesta. 

Yo: 2Qué tiempo hace hoy? 2:Quién sabe? 

Juanita: Hace mucho fresco hoy. 

PaMELA: Hace mucho calor en la clase. 

Yo: zHace mucho frio hoy? 

Ju.ieta: No, sefior, no hace mucho frio hoy. 

Yo: ¢Hay sol en el cielo? 

Anpy: No, sefior, no hay sol en el cielo. 

Yo: :Hay luna en el cielo? 

Anpy: No, sefior, hay luna por la noche. 

Yo: 2Est4 lloviendo mucho? 

Diana: No, sefior, no esté lloviendo. 

IsaBEL: Est& lloviendo un poquito. 

Diana: No, sefior. 

IsaBEL: Si, sefior. 

Diana: No, sefior. 

IsaBEL: Si, sefior. 

Yo: jSefioritas! ;Por Dios! 

(Momentary silence) 

Yo: :Cuél es la fecha de hoy? 

Marra: Es el diez y seis de noviembre. 

Yo: gCuél es la fecha del Dia de Dar Gracias? 

Juureta: Es el veinte y dos de noviembre, 
sefior. 

Yo: zCudntos dias hasta el Dia de Dar Gra- 
cias? 

Marta: Hay seis dias hasta el Dia de Dar 
Gracias. 

Yo: Muy bien dicho, sefiorita. z:Quién sabe 
qué hora es? 

Dona.po: Son las once y siete, sefior. 

Yo: zA qué hora comienza la clase? 


VEANNA: La clase comienza a las once en 
punto. 

Yo: 2A qué hora termina la clase? 

Anpy: La clase termina a las once y cuarto. 

Yo: zEn punto, sefiorita? 

Anpy: Si, sefior, en punto. 

Yo: Est& bien, jévenes. This morning I have 
a game called Spanish arithmetic. You don’t 
have to be an Einstein to play it, but it 
helps. Here goes: I say 2 + 2 =, and you 
give the answer and all! in Spanish, saying: 
dos y dos son cuatro. Ready? :Listos? 

1, 28 + 67 = (answered easily) 

2. 14 X 4 = (answered easily) 

3. 80 + 20 = (some fumbling, but finally 
answered) 

4. 100 + 10 = (answered easily) 

5. 93 — 37 = (answered easily) 

Yo: My curiosity will probably never be satis- 
fied. Already I feel some personal questions 
coming on again: :Tiene usted muchos ami- 
gos? 

PaMELA: Si, sefior, tengo muchos, muchos, 
muchos amigos. 

Yo: Est& bien, sefiorita. You are very fortu- 
nate to have so many friends. :Quién tiene 
unos enemigos? 

Diana: Yo tengo dos enemigos, sefior. 

Yo: No, sefiorita, creo que no. I really doubt 
it, sefiorita. 

Diana: Si, sefior, mis dos hermanos. (Expres- 
sion indicating no great love.) 

Yo: No es verdad, sefiorita. 

Drana: Si, sefior, es verdad. (I let it pass; 
perhaps she knows best.) 

Yo: ¢Hay una televisién en su casa? 

Roserto: No en mi casa, sefior. But our 
neighbor next door has one, and we can use 
it whenever we want. The other day it broke 
down while we were. ... 

Yo: Gracias, Roberto, we’ll listen to that 
story when you can tell it to us all in Span- 
ish—completamente en espafiol. 

Anita: Sefior, we know ‘‘Fray Felipe” in four 
languages: English, Spanish, French, and 
Dutch. May we sing it today? 

Yo: Con mucho gusto, sefiorita. 

Topos: Uno, dos, tres. 

(General singing and fade-out at end of 
program) 


This is only part of the story, for we have 
already presented on the air “The boy who 
cried wolf, wolf” in Spanish and are now 
working on “Cinderella” (La Cenicienta) to 
be given in Spanish. The children love 
dramatic work and learn their roles with 
astonishing speed. The Spanish “Cinderella” 
is going to be our tour de force. The studio has 
given us the services of a sound effects man. 
We have prepared the script ourselves to suit 











our purposes. Already, I am amazed at what 
the script has done towards developing better 
pronunciation and intonation. The children 
know that everything must be said as well 
and as convincingly as they can possibly say 
it—and that is the way they say it! After all, 
the play’s the thing! 

A manual has been prepared which is sent 
out upon request to teachers and schools. 
The manual includes most of the units of 
material which we use on the air. We are 
happy to learn that our radio public includes 
classes in about ten cities including Kokomo, 
Logansport, and Indianapolis. Not only are 
they listening in, but they have requested 
our free manual so that Sixth-Grade Spanish 
can become a daily part of their classroom 
activity. All this has been gratifying to the 
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Department of Modern Languages here at 
Purdue, the West Lafayette schools, and to 
the radio station itself. Needless to say, it has 
been a great source of satisfaction to the 
teacher and children participating. 

It is an impressive sight to watch and hear 
the children hold forth in a foreign language. 
It has amused us to find that our college 
students who are studying Spanish and who 
tune in are awed by the children’s progress. 
There is even a rumor that some of our col- 
legians are benefiting considerably. Indeed, 
the children are proficient in saying a great 
deal in Spanish—and in saying it fluently. 
Besides, they maintain an enthusiasm that 
effervesces over the air and helps them to keep 
learning more each day. 


Conducted by GLapys KING 








Here is a new Department, offered to 
teachers as a clearing-house for bright ideas 
and suggestions for more effective and exciting 
teaching, in the classroom or in the Spanish 
Club. The original bright idea was Miss 
King’s, and I have persuaded her to take 
charge of her brain-child. She is one of the 
most resourceful and stimulating high-school 
teachers in our Association, and the Depart- 
ment is in good hands. But it will be effective 
only if you, all the teachers in the Associa- 
tion, send in your bright ideas and suggestions. 
Each one of you must have some thought that 
will make for better teaching, some device or 
new approach that has already worked well 
with your students. Won’t you share this 
knowledge with other teachers? Send your 
tips to Miss King at the Elkhart (Indiana) 
High School. Make each item brief, type it 
double-spaced, follow the style of the items 
in this issue, and send it soon! 

Tue Epitror 

Color in the Classroom: A Marion, INDIANA 
teacher added appropriate atmosphere to her 
classroom by using decals to decorate her 
boards (they survived the skepticism and 
washing of the janitor). The five- and ten- 
cent stores offer some pretty placemats with 
pictures appropriate to the Spanish classroom. 
Two of a kind, placed back to back, give a 


nice third-dimensional figure to use on the 
pane of the door, to be enjoyed by those in 
the room and by those who pass through the 
corridors. But please do not keep the same 
scene too long! 

Master Those Verbs: During the second year 
of high-school or second semester of college 
Spanish, when it is advisable to review verb 
forms, the following column headings will 
enable a student to organize his verb material 
effectively and wisely, for from these forms 
are made all the tenses. The contributor ad- 
mits that the idea was learned years ago while 
studying French, and has regretted that Span- 
ish texts have not made use of the so-called 
Principal Parts of Verbs: (1) infinitive; (2) 
present participle; (3) past participle; (4) 
Ist person singular present indicative; (5) 
3rd person plural preterite; (6) Ist person 
singular future. Verbs can be arranged in the 
following order: (1) regular; (2) vowel-chang- 
ing; (3) reflexive; (4) irregular. There are 
very few exceptions to be added to this in- 
formation. 

Young Journalists: An activity of great 
interest to the Spanish students of Rerrz 
Hies ScHoot, EvaNnsvite, INDIANA, has been 
the monthly newssheets planned by the third- 
and fourth-year students, and duplicated by 
the commercial department. 
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Viva la Fiesta: The Spanish Department of 
ManvuaL TRAINING HigH ScHoou, Peoria, 
ILLINOIS, presents each spring a Pan American 
fiesta which has done much not only to main- 
tain the interest of those in the department, 
but to arouse the interest of other students 
and to draw many of them into the depart- 
ment. 

More Board Work: The students of Broox- 
ings High Scuoot, Sourm Dakota, have 
been especially interested in the following les- 
son activity: Before the class begins, the 
teacher puts on each of her several boards 
two or three Spanish questions based on the 
reading material for the day. The answers 
cannot be found in succession in the lesson. 
The students are given a few minutes to find 
the answers if they are not already sure of 
them, then they volunteer to write them on 
the board. The rest of the students, engaged 
in various activities at their desks, then crit- 
icize the answers as to content and construc- 
tion. 

Good Faculty Relations: There was much 
curiosity among the ELkHart, Inp1aNa High 
School faculty members when they received 
an invitation in Spanish, more concern when 
they were not sure what it said, and consid- 
erable frustration when the Spanish students 
in their classes, in response to their pleas for 
help, calmly advised them to find their Span- 
ish assignment on the faculty bulletin board. 
After the proper study, the profesores ap- 
peared at the Fountain of Youth of An Old 
Spanish Inn where, to their further amaze- 
ment, they were given pronunciation aids so 
that they could order their favorite drinks 
from the Lista de Bebidas. Then, to their 
surprise and amusement, appropriately at- 
tired meseros served various shades of hot 
spiced cider in glasses suitable to the rank and 
personality of each faculty member. “This 
is the best thing that has happened to this 
faculty in a long time” expressed the way the 
members felt. Planning and giving the party 
stirred the interest of the whole class, helped 
them to know one another better, and en- 
couraged them to plan other interesting ac- 
tivities. 

Let’s Sing: Willis Knapp Jones says that 
the Spanish Department of Miami UNrver- 
sity, Oxrorp, Oxto, has the words to a great 
many songs. If you wish to avail yourselves 
of their offerings, please send him a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


The following teasing lines, to the tune of 
“La Cucaracha,” sent by Professor Jones, 
may cause a slipping student to come pre- 
pared unless he likes to be serenaded by his 
classmates: 


El mal alumno, el mal alumno, 
Ya no puede estudiar, 

Porque no tiene, porque le falta 
Interés en estudiar. 


Students like to sing, and if they can do 
so without having to learn a new tune as 
well as new words, they are thrilled with their 
first efforts to sing in Spanish. They know the 
melody of “Let Me Call you Sweetheart,” 
so they have only to learn the new words 


8é, querida mia, chica, te quiero, 
Déjame saber que tu amor tengo. 
Ten vivo el amor en tu corazén 

Chica de mi alma, a ti te quiero. 


And they have fun using the following 
parody on “Adiés Muchachos” to close their 
activity periods: 


Adiés, amigos 
Adiés, amigos compafieros de esta clase 
Hora agradable de hoy dia. 
Me toca a mi seguir las regulaciones: 
Debo marcharme pronto a las otras clases. 
Adiés, amigos, ya me voy y me resigno; 
Contra el jefe, nadie la talla. 
Se terminaron para mi todos los gustos 
Mi alma honesta no vacila mds. 


Each One Adds One: There are several 
games in which a student starts by telling 
what he is going to do, and the next student 
repeats what he has heard and adds one more 
things. Some suggestions are: 


Para la comida, me gustaria tomar... . 

Voy a hacer un viaje hasta. ... En la ma- 
leta voy a poner.... 

Me despierto a las siete. Me visto ponién- 
dome la ropa interior... . 

Acabo de volver de un viaje. Para deshacer 
la maleta, saco.... 

En la bolsa de una sefiora se halla(n).... 

En la billetera de una muchacha se 
ve(n).... 


Trabalenguas. Juan Rodriguez Castellano 
and Willis Knapp Jones in their Spanish 
Through Speech (Scribner’s) offer several sug- 
gestions for fun. Among them are many tongue 
twisters, some of which are presented here 
with their permission: 
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El perro en el barro rabiando rabea; 

Su rabo se embarra cuando el barro barre 

Y el barro a arrobas le arreboza el rabo. 

Yo sélo sé una cosa, a saber, sdélo sé 

que no sé nada; y si sé que no sé nada, algo 
sé, porque entonces sé una cosa, siquiera 

sea una sola, esto es: sé que no sé nada. 

Paco Peco, chico rico, insultaba como un loco 
a su tio Federico; y éste dijo: Poco a poco, 
Paco Peco, poco pico. 


A Treasure Hunt: A sophomore in ELKHART, 
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InpraNna planned this activity for one of the 
meetings: Divide the group (at a party or in 
the classroom) into four sections, putting 
each section in a different corner of the room, 
and give to each leader a slip of paper on 
which are written in Spanish the names of 
about a dozen articles that can be found in 
each group. As each article is unearthed, it 
is brought by the leader to an assigned spot. 
The section which finds the most articles 
within the given period of time is the winner. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








At the suggestion of Professor Dwight L. 
Bolinger of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, we inaugurate a new Department with 
two notes on usage contributed by his col- 
league Professor G. P. Sullivan. We hope 
that, for future issues, readers will be moved 
to send in notes of any length from a few 
lines up to a page or more, offering or asking 


“AL ESPEJO” vs. 


Readers of modern prose in Spanish have 
no doubt encountered both mirarse al espejo 
and mirarse en el espejo a number of times. 
At first sight the choice of preposition seems 
a matter of individual preference, but this 
assumption does not bear up. The Academy 
dictionary lists several expressions using en, 
but does not record al espejo. Careful examina- 
tion of the context will show that in the en 
phrase espejo is often modified in various 
ways, while al espejo contains no modifier. 

In the en phrase, espejo obviously functions 
as a concrete noun having a particular mirror 

as its referent; al espejo, on the other hand, 
spparently contains no reference to a specific 
mirror, being employed merely to indicate 
the method by which self-viewing is achieved, 
and evidently is an adverbial stereotype of 
the same sort as al revés, al trasluz, or a 
caballo. The parallel with a caballo is close: 
iba montado a caballo, but iba montado en el 
caballo de Ramén, se miré al espejo, but se 
miré en el espejo del pasillo. Here are a few 
examples: 


Intenta mirarse en el espejo del tocador. 
Sigerico se mira al espejo de frente, de lado, de 
espaldas (E. Jardiel Poncela, Dos bombas 


for information on points of syntax not ade- 
quately treated in standard textbooks. Here 
is a field of immediate and basic interest to 
a great number of teachers, and we urge you 
all to take an active part in the growth of 
this new Department. Deadlines are ten weeks 
before date of publication. 


“EN EL ESPEJO” 


atémicas, Buenos Aires, 1946, p. 36); Ninguno 
de vosotros habré dejado de mirarse al espejo 
para peinarse por las mafianas (Eduardo Lo- 
zano, Fisica, Calpe, n.d., p. 114). No se toméd 
la molestia de mirarse al espejo (Luisa Maria 
Linares, Un marido a precio fijo, Buenos Aires, 
1944, p. 95). zNo te has mirado nunca en un 
espejo? (Pedro Morante, La rebelde, Mexico, 
n.d., p. 60). Nos miramos en el espejo (W. I. 
Eisen, Manchas en el Rio Bermejo, Buenos 
Aires, 1950, p. 29). Me miraba los ojos en el 
cristal (E. Jardiel Poncela, Amor se escribe sin 
hache, Buenos Aires, 1945, p. 88); A continua- 
cién, se miré en un espejo (p. 213). Mientras la 
mezclaba con agua fria, se miré en el espejo 
(G. Torrente Ballester, Javier Marifio, Mad- 
rid, 1943, p. 129). Retrocedié de nuevo para 
mirarse al espejo y cerciorarse de que su 
aspecto no dejaba nada que desear (L. M. Li- 
nares, La vida empieza a medianoche, Buenos 
Aires, 1944, p. 79). Esto se observa claramente 
en un papel escrito, cuyas letras aparecen 
al revés miradas en un espejo (F. F. Sintes 
Olives, Fisica General Aplicada, Barcelona, 
1939, p. 579). 


With other verbs, such as verse and con- 
templarse, en seems to be generally if not 
exclusively preferred. We hope that readers 
will report instances of al espejo with any 
verb other than mirarse. 
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“EN” vs. “DENTRO DE” 


In may indicate duration of time: you can 
easily read it in an hour; it may also indicate 
the time which elapses before something hap- 
pens: It will be dark in an hour; He will come 
in an hour. Obviously a context is sometimes 
necessary to determine into which category a 
given expression falls, since an isolated sen- 
tence may be ambiguous: We can eat in half 
an hour. At times temporal in is used to set 
an upper limit to the duration of the interval 
and in an hour may mean at any time within 
an hour. 

In Spanish the same preposition is not 
generally employed for both classes of mean- 
ing. If we exclude the variations of the de 
hoy en ocho dias stereotype, we find that in 
phrases which indicate the start-to-finish in- 
terval of some process en is nearly always pre- 
ferred and that dentro de is the preposition 
usually chosen for phrases falling into the 
other category: Hice el viaje en cinco minutos. 
Dentro de cuatro dias comenzaré el curso. 

The use of dentro de as an equivalent of 
English in in phrases of the type I’m leaving 
in five minutes is too well known to require 
comment except that it might reasonably be 
argued that in five minutes means at the end 
of five minutes while dentro de cinco minutos 
usually means at any time within a five- 
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minute period and that consequently the pre- 
positions are not exact equivalents. In many 
cases there is nothing in the context to indi- 
cate the speaker’s intent, but there is one type 
of sentence which definitely shows that dentro 
de means at the end of the time stated. This 
type of sentence is negative and involves 
hasta: Se ha marchado a Bilbao a comprar 
unas minas y no viene hasta dentro de una 
semana (P. Mata, Ganards el pan, Mexico, 
n.d., p. 129). No podremos hablar hasta dentro 
de un mes 0 cosa asf, pues me marcho mafiana a 
Paris (C. Linares Becerra, Opereta, Buenos 
Aires, 1944, p. 30). Occasionally the phrase is 
modified in such a way as to make plain the 
meaning assigned: Dentro de ocho dias a lo 
sumo (P. Mata, Ganards el pan, p. 245). 
Dentro de cuatro meses justos (E. Jardiel Pon- 
cela, 3 proyectiles del 42, Buenos Aires, 1946, 
p. 106). The Colombian lexicographer Ro- 
berto Restrepo criticises this usage of dentro 
de in the sense of at the end of but indicates 
that it is common: “y es de notar la acepcién 
corriente que cuando hablamos de tiempo 
futuro le damos, desde todo punto de vista 
reprobable por al final;” (R. Restrepo, Apun- 
taciones idiomdticas y correcciones de lenguaje, 
Bogota, n.d., p. 182). 

Univ. of Southern California G. P. SuLuivan 


Conducted by the Eprror* 
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Pan American Union Lectures—Two series 
of talks are being given on subjects of wide 
interest. A series in English has included talks 
by Alberto Lleras, Preston James (L. A.: 
Physical Environment), Frank Tannenbaum 
(L. A.: The Society), Anfbal Sdénchez Reulet 
(Main Currents in 8. A. Thought), Armando 


Correia Pacheco (Main Currents in Brazilian 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the 
following Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), Prof. 
E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish America), 
Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish America), Prof. 
G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. T. Phillips 
(Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid (Spanish 
America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain and Span- 
‘sh America), Prof. E. W. Thomas (Brazil). 
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Thought), Aleeu Amoroso Lima (Main Cur- 
rents in Brazilian Literature), Roberto Es- 
quenazi-Mayo (Main Currents in Spanish 
American Literature). The following talks are 
scheduled for 8:30 PM in the Pan American 
Union: May 6 & 13: Charles Seegers (Music in 
L. A.); May 20 & 27: José Gémez Sicre (Visual 
Arts in L. A.). 


The series of lectures on Portuguese and 
Spanish essays has included the following: 
Thiers Martins Morera (Brasil), Roberto 
Esquenazi-Mayo (Cuba), Ermilo Abreu Gémez 
(México), Anfbal SAnchez Reulet (Argentina). 

D. D. W. 


Fourth Centenary of Universities of Mexico 
and San Marcos.—Interesting historical in- 
formation and sidelights about these two 
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great Latin American universities, both 
founded four centuries ago, appear in three 
articles printed in current issues of Cuadernos 
Americanos and La Nueva Democracia. In the 
first journal: Pablo Martinez del Rio, “La 
real y pontificia universidad de México,” 
and Juan Herndndez Luna, “La universidad 
nacional de México” (septiembre-octubre, 
1951); in the second: Estuardo Nijfiez, 
“Cuatro siglos de San Marcos de Lima” 
(octubre, 1951). 

R. G. M. 


The Adventure of Spanish.—This lecture by 
the eminent Hispanist W. J. Entwistle, Pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Oxford, is an admirably 
phrased and stimulating summary of the 
many reasons (excluding the commercial) 
that make the study of Spanish especially 
rewarding for English-speaking people. Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 19 pp. Available 
through The Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian 
Councils, 4 Upper Berkeley St., London W 1. 

D. D. W. 


Grau and Casona.—El Sefior de Pigmalién, 
by Jacinto Grau, the great Spanish dramatist 
living in Argentina, and who has been recom- 
mended for the Nobel Prize, is soon to be 
published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, edited 
by William Giuliano. With this best known 
and most translated of his 24 plays now 
available, along with Nuestra Natacha and La 
Sirena Varada, by Alejandro Casona (also 
in exile in Argentina), our students at long 
last can easily become acquainted with the 
two outstanding Spanish dramatists today. 
Casona’s beautiful folkloric La Dama del 
Alba has also recently been translated into 
English by Ruth Gillespie, and Scribner’s has 
issued a text edition of the play in Spanish. 

F. H. 8. 


Sarmiento—From the Editorial Kapelusz 
in Buenos Aires (1950, 387 pp., $2.50, available 
from Stechert & Haffner, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3, N.Y.) comes Julia Ottolenghi’s Vida 
y obra de Sarmiento en sintesis cronoldgica, 
recording day by day, year by year, from his 
birth in 1811 until his death in 1888, the 
events in the life of the great Argentine exile, 
statesman, reformer, educator, editor, jour- 
nalist, President, and gifted writer. Carefully 
gathered from the National and Provincial 
Archives, private collections, correspondence, 
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the Museo Histérico Sarmiento, and number- 
less critical and biographical studies by 
Argentine and foreign writers, as well as from 
the 52 volumes of his Obras completas, this 
amazing mass of information would seem to 
merit the publishers’ claim that it “recons- 
truye, en la forma més completa editada 
hasta la fecha, toda la vida, actuacidén, las 
publicaciones, las vinculaciones y hasta 
detalles casi ignorados del cardcter y la for- 
macién ideolégica de Sarmiento,” and it is 
indispensable to the Sarmiento student. 

We learn, for instance, that at 19 he saw 
for the only time—five years before the 
caudillo’s assassination—the legendary Tigre 
de los Llanos, Facundo Quiroga; that at 20 he 
was schoolteaching in Chile at 15 pesos per 
month, later clerking in a store in Valparaiso 
and paying out half his salary for English 
lessons and 2 reales to the sereno to wake him 
at 2 a. M. to study before his day’s clerking 
began, a little later translating the 60 volumes 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Titles of his 
numberless magazine articles, like “Lo que 
gana el extranjero con nuestra anarquia” and 
“No hay reptiblica en Sud América,” linger 
in our minds. 

We are reminded of his meeting with Thiers, 
Guizot, Michelet, Lamartine, and Martinez 
de la Rosa in France; Prosper Mérimée in 
Barcelona; Alexander von Humboldt in 
Potsdam; “Comandante José Primo de 
Rivera” in Cuba; Emerson, Mary and 
Horace Mann in the United States, where he 
received the news of his candidacy for the 
Presidency of Argentina, and the tragic news 
of the death of his only son in action at 
Curupaiti. 

When in the fall of 1888 he set out for 
Asuncién, Paraguay, for his health, he wist- 
fully remarked that he would not last out 
the year unless they elected him President 
again, in which case he would play a trick 
on them and live ten years longer. When the 
ship bringing his body from Asuncién reached 
Buenos Aires all the ships in the harbor were 
flying their flags at half mast, and all the dock 
and street lamps were lighted and hung wit’ 
crepe. Wrapped in the flags of the four cov 
tries he had served in the interests of prog 
sive liberal government—Chile, Urug 


Paraguay and Argentina—he was buried 
grave carved with the epitaph he h' 
had composed: “Una América libre, as 
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los dioses todos; con lengua, tierra y rfos 
para todos.” 
F. H. 8S. 


Ultimas Contestaciones a la encuesta sobre 
‘Norteamérica, la Hermosa’ de Mary Mc- 
Carthy —Sur (#203, Septiembre de 1951, 
Buenos Aires) again let us see ourselves as 
the Latin Americans see us, and the argument 
over our materialism goes on and on with 
Adolfo de Obieta asking: “3;No ha ocurrido 
siempre que al esplendor material corresponde 
algtiin esplendor espiritual?” And wondering, 
in view of the testimony of men like Einstein 
and Maritain, “para quien la espiritualidad 
norteamericana es una de las pocas esperanzas 
en el mundo actual,” if perhaps Disney has 
not done “mds bien a la humanidad que mal 
los Buicks;—y quiz4 resulte que Whitman, 
Coca-Cola, Di-ney, Buicks han sido igual- 
mente benefactores de lo humano, porque la 
alegria de la mente no se compagina con la 
tristeza del cuerpo, como no puede ser de 
muchos o de pocos sino de todos.” 

Federico Rayces, however, coming di- 
rectly to the point asks: “:Qué estilo de vida 
merece nuestra adhesién: el ‘cultural-euro- 
peo’ o el ‘natural-americano’? Opto por el 
primero.” 

Norberto A. Frontini, not content with 
stating that our country was made up almost 
entirely of “gentes fandticas, hambrientas, 
resentidas, incultas, inmoralizadas; y tam- 
bién positivamente esperanzadas,” feels com- 
pelled to attack our plumbing once again: 
“Es barbara, simplemente barbara y atroz- 
mente materialista la actitud del nortea- 
mericano que adquiere una bajiera sédlo para 
ejercitar el derecho de comprarla y no para 
bafiarse.” And what about 35,000,000 neurot- 
ics, he asks (evidently forgetting that his 
country is supposed to have the highest 
suicide rate in the world) who cannot abide 
“una civilizacién en el callején sin salida de 
su monopolizante materialismo. . .?” 

J. A. Mahieu feels that even Argentina, 
however, has not wholly escaped “este 
fabuloso empleo comercial de Ja inclinacién 
general a la mediocridad.... Pero creemos 
mucho mds espiritual gozar de la posesién de 
un Buick que gozarse en la cultura mecani- 
zada desde las historietas del cine, del 
‘Reader’s Digest’ al “Best Seller.’ ” 

David Vifias decides, logically enough, that 
“los Gnicos inmaterialistas de 1951 son los 


bosquimanos, si es que todavia existen y si no 
se han hecho comunistas o han comprado 
una heladera a escote.”’ 

Mirta Arlt brings the by now tiresome 
discussion to an end, saying that even if we 
do esteem quantity above quality she thinks 
that what Miss McCarthy calls “ascetismo e 
inmaterialismo a nosotros se nos ocurre la 
marcha forzada de un pafs al que no hay por 
qué escatimar el juicio duro y la verdad que 
no halaga pues esta lleno de energia adoles- 
cente y valiosa.”’ 

F. H. 8. 


Rodé completo.—Students of Latin Ameri- 
can literature as well as librarians will be 
glad to learn that the Obras completas of the 
great Uruguayan writer are available in a 
large, cloth-bound volume for the very 
modest price of 20 Argentine pesos. Dis- 
tributed by the Editorial Claridad, San José 
1627, Buenos Aires, the book has an excellent 
introduction by the compiler, Alberto José 
Vaccaro, runs to 1100 pages (16 x 23 cm.), 
and was published in 1948. 

R. G. M. 


El concepto contempordneo de Espafta.— 
This magnificent anthology of Spanish thought 
from 1895 to 1931, ably edited by Angel del 
Rio and M. J. Bernardete, is currently 
available from the Editorial Losada, Alsina 
1131, Buenos Aires. A handsome, cloth-bound 
volume of 737 pages, it is a real bargain at 
40 pesos, or less than $3.00. 

R. G. M. 


Arvore —The first issue appeared in Lisbon 
in December, 1951. In contrast with the 
Spanish review Arbor, Arvore is a review of 
poetry, and in contrast with other recent 
Portuguese ventures such as A Serpente (Opor- 
to) or Tdvola Redonda (Lisbon), it is published 
in a tasteful form worthy of its lyrical con- 
tents, notwithstanding its modest subtitle 
“folhas de poesia.” The issue contains eighty 
pages of articles, reviews, and many poems, 
by young writers such as Sebastifio da Gama 
and Egito Gongalves, and also by two foreign 
poets, Stephen Spender and René Char. The 
directors are A. L. Moita, A. R. Rosa, J. 
Terra, L. Amaro, and Raul de Carvalho. No 
subscription price is stated. The address is 
Apartado 857, Lisboa, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 








Acto.—These “cadernos de cultura” were 
begun in Lisbon by Anténio Quadros, son of 
Anténio Ferro, and by Orlando Vitorino. José 
Marinho, Lufs Washington, Santana Dionf- 
sio, and Teixeira de Pascoaes contributed to 
the first issue of October, 1951. Stressing 
Catholicism and hostility to positivist phi- 
losophy, the founders proclaim: “We shall 
assert the primacy of the Portuguese contri- 
bution to the new rebirth for which the world, 
tired of dialectics and polemics, is longing.” 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Novels——The Portuguese Section 
in the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica is planning a discussion of the Brazilian 
novel along regional lines for its next annual 
meeting in Boston, December, 1952. Inquiries 
may be addressed to its chairman, Ronald 
Hilton, Stanford University. 

G. M. M. 


Coleccién Studium de cultura mexicana e 
hispdnica.—Students of modern Latin Amer- 
ican literature will be interested in this new 
series of critical studies published by Studium, 
Ap: 20979, México. The first volume is by 
Catalina Zanela, Rafael Lépez, poeta moder- 
nista. The second volume is Los primeros 
cuentos de Rubén Dario (1951, 94 pp.) by 
Ernesto Mejia Sanchez, who in 1950 edited 
the Cuentos completos de Rubén Darfo. This 
small, excellently organized and well-docu- 
mented critical analysis of “A las orillas del 
Rhin,” “Las albéndigas del coronel,”’ and 
“Mis primeros versos” merits the attention 
of all those interested in modernism and more 
especially of those who desire to learn more of 
Darfo’s first attempts at prose fiction. The 
texts of the three stories are presented along 
with their bibliographical history, sources and 
influences, style and language. Darfo’s rela- 
tion with Palma as well as information con- 
cerning Nicaraguan journalism in 1885 and 
1886 are sidelights that will add in holding 
the reader’s attention. 

Biblioteca romdnica hispdnica.—This series 
continues to publish works of vital interest 
to the student of Spanish linguistics and 
literature. Amado Alonso’s Estudios lingiiis- 
ticos (Madrid, 1951, 346 pp.) is a collection 
of eleven previously published studies. Here 
are presented a few of this noted scholar’s 
views on linguistic geography, phonemics, lin- 
guistic concepts and stylistics, as well as a 
section entitled “‘diacronfa y adstrato.” 
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D&maso Alonso’s Poesia espafiola: ensayo 
de métodos y limites estilisticos (Madrid, 1950, 
675 pp.) will be invaluable to students of 
Golden Age literature. These essays concern- 
ing stylistics in general and stylistic analyses 
of poems by Fray Luis de Leén, Garcilaso de 
la Vega, San Juan de la Cruz, Géngora, Lope 
de Vega, and Quevedo are the texts of lec- 
tures delivered between 1948 and 1950. The 
lectures have been greatly revised for publi- 
cation, though the documentation has been 
left at a minimum. The analyses and com- 
mentary present much food for thought and 
will be consulted by those seeking new light 
in the comprehension and understanding of 
the poems and authors treated. 

Still another volume in this Biblioteca is 
the manual, Fonética general by Samuel Gili 
Gaya (Madrid, 1950, 172 pp.), the purpose of 
which is to give its readers “una informacién 
sumaria y exacta de los métodos, contenido 
y problemas de la Fonética actual.” As an 
elementary textbook in the field of phonetics, 
intended primarily for students of the subject 
in Spain, the volume appears to present a 
tremendous amount of valuable information. 
The specialist in the field of Spanish will 
find of greater value E. Alarcos Llorach’s 
Fonologia espafiola, which has already ap- 
peared in this same series. 

Henstey C. WoopsripGe 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Diccionario de americanismos.—The third 
edition of Augusto Malaret’s valuable refer- 
ence work, published in Buenos Aires in 1946 
(Emecé Editores, San Martin 427, 835 pp., 
24 pesos), has not received as much notice as 
it merits in this country. Although the vocabu- 
lary is not as extensive as that of the second 
edition (1931) with its Suplementos, it does 
represent “la mds tipica y genuina modalidad 
que los pueblos indoamericanos . . . han hecho 
valer en el idioma comin que nos une.” 
Indian names of flora and fauna, for instance, 
have been excluded because their great num- 
ber, and are printed in a separate Lexicén. 
Sturdily and attractively bound in cloth and 
very reasonably priced, the volume should 
appeal to all those interested in Spanish Ameri- 
can literature who cannot afford the more ex- 
pensive multi-volume Diccionarios of this type. 

R. G. M. 


Mi hermano y yo.—Rafael Marquina, who 
now resides in Cuba, paid homage to his 
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brother, the Spanish poet-dramatist, Eduardo 
Marquina, in this discourse given at his re- 
ception into the Academia Nacional de Artes 
y Letras de La Habana, January 24, 1951. La 
Habana: Editorial Lex, 1951. 72 pp. 

Yo, la reina.—In Carmen de Icaza’s new 
novel, a Polish immigrant to the United 
States is drawn back by ties of affection and 
again enmeshed in European turmoil. The 
author paints Valentina’s struggles against 
political and social injustices as forcefully as 
she did Irene’s inner conflict between a human 
need and the ideal in her La fuente enterrada. 
Madrid: Grafica Clemares, 1950. 343 pp. 40 
pts. 

Loyola Univ. of the South IsaBEL SNYDER 

Arturo Barea.—The author of The Forging 
of a Rebel and Lorca, The Poet and His People, 
is visiting professor of Spanish literature at 
the Pennsylvania State College for the spring 
and summer of 1952. His recent novel, The 
Broken Root, was listed by Ernest Hemingway 
among his three favorite books of 1951 (New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review, Dec. 9, 
1951, p. 3). During his stay in the United 
States. Sr. Barea will continue his weekly 
broadcasts to Latin America for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Rosert 8. CLEMENTS 


New interest in Portuguese—Dr. Alceu 
Amoroso Lima, the energetic Director of the 
Division of Cultural affairs in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, inaugurated a new policy of per- 
sonal contacts with teaching institutions by 
paying a flying visit to the Pennsylvania 
State College on December 13 and 14, 1951. 
He addressed three groups; a public meeting 
sponsored jointly by the Romance Language 
Honorary Society Phi Sigma Iota and the 
Romance Language Department of the Col- 
lege, a combined regular class meeting of 
literature classes, and the Comparative Litera- 
ture Luncheon group. The subject of the first 
and principal address was “The Evolution of 
Literary Criticism in Brazil; Observations on 
the Centenary of Silvio Romero’s Birth (1851- 
1951).” Students and faculty alike were 
deeply impressed with the original ideas and 
engaging personality of Dr. Amoroso Lima, 
the outstanding Catholic critic and educator 
in Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


Espafta virgen.—Waldo Frank’s well-known 
book Virgin Spain (1926) is now available in 
a new printing of Leén Felipe’s Spanish 
translation (Revista de Occidente, 1927), 
with a prologue by Alfonso Reyes, written 
in 1941. Madrid: Ediciones Aguilar, 1950. 
Cloth. 319 pp. $1.25. 

R. G. M. 


Contemporary Literary Scene in Argentina, 
Merico and Uruguay.—Excellent panoramas 
of current literary developments in the above 
countries are to be found in recent numbers 
of La Nueva Democracia: Max Henrfquez 
Urefia, “El momento literario argentino” 
and Alfredo Mario Ferreiro, “Situacién de 
las letras uruguayas” (enero, 1950), and 
Gilberto Gonzdlez y Contreras, “Cuadro de 
las letras mexicanas” (abril, 1951). 

R. G. M. 


California Portuguese—Under the title 
Destinos do mar, Dinis da Luz published sea 
tales in Lisbon, 1951, several of which deal 
with events in the lives of Portuguese immi- 
grants to California. 

G. M. M. 


Fernando Pessoa in French—Thanks to 
the initiative of Adolfo Casais Monteiro, a 
small volume of Fernando Pessoa’s poems is 
going to be published in French translation. 
Pierre Seghers in Paris is the publisher. 

G. M. M. 


Francisco Sanches Again.—After Toulouse, 
the place of his death (See Hispania, Nov., 
1951), Braga, the Portuguese city closest to 
his birth place, commemorated the philoso- 
pher and physician Francisco Sanches’ four 
hundredth birthday in November, 1951. 
According to Prof. J. do Prado Coelho, 
Lisbon, an exposition and a series of lectures 
were organised with the participation of the 
universities of Montpellier, Bordeaux, and 
Toulouse. 

G. M. M. 


Pan American Union.—Professor Ralph 
Dimmick of Northwestern University serves 
this spring as assistant to Dr. Aleeu Amoroso 
Lima, the Brazilian Director of the Division 
of Cultural Affairs in the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D.C. 

G. M. M. 
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Portuguese Library Holdings.—Detailed in- 
formation on Portuguese bibliographies, li- 
braries, and centers of documentation is 
contained in vol. xx1 (1949) of Anais das 
Bibliotecas e Arquivos, published at Lisbon 
in 1951. 

G. M. M. 


Manuel Ugarte (1878-1951).—-The famous 
Argentine writer and diplomat died at Nice 
in December. A great apostle of Latin Ameri- 
can power and independence from “el coloso 
del Norte,” he was the author of El porvenir 
de la América Latina (1911) and El destino 
de un continente (1923). He was also an ex- 
cellent cuentista and poet. 

D. D. W. 


Ars.—A new literary review, published by 
the Direccién General de Bellas Artes, San 
Salvador, has in its first number contribu- 
tions by Salarrué, Claudia Lars, Carlos 
Samayoa Chinchilla, Alfonso Reyes, Rafael 
Alberti, Fernando Alegria, Francisco Giner 
de los Rios, Rail Leiva, and Alfredo Cardona 
Pefia. 


D. D. W. 


El piadoso aragonés—James Neal Greer’s 
critical edition of the Lope de Vega play is 
taken from the autograph manuscript, dated 
August 17, 1626, now in the Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid. The text is preceded 
by versification tables and followed by five 
indices: omissions, additions, and correc- 
tions; words with archaic or special spelling; 
words of phonetic significance; titles and 
proper names; subject matter. Univ. of Texas 
Hispanic Studies, vol. mr. Austin, 1951. xi, 
166 pp. $2.25. 

D. D. W. 


Two Colombian magazines: Probably the 
best of present-day Colombian literary jour- 
nals is Bolivar, established in 1951, published 
by the Ministry of Education, and edited 
by the poet Rafael Maya. Another review 
of interest is Espiral, a monthly now in its 
fourth year. Issued by the active publishing 
house of the same name, it includes well- 
presented material on literature and art 
(illustrated) as well as original poems. 

J. TAR. 


Diaz Rodriguez in Spain: Somewhat neg- 
lected in latter days by publishers and public, 
Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, the talented Vene- 
zuelan modernista, came into his own again in 
1951 with the publication in Spain of new 
editions of three of his works: Sensaciones de 
viaje; Confidencias de Psiques; and De mis 
romertas. Planned as a nine-volume set of 
Diaz Rodriguez’s works, this publishing 
venture is the product of Editorial Nueva 
Cadiz, and is supervised by Maria Luisa 
Sanchez. 

J.T. R. 


Diplomacy and Literature: Venezuelan Em- 
bassies in various countries, notably Colombia 
and Argentina, have been doing their country 
and intellectual circles of the hemisphere a 
high service with the publication of numerous 
popular and informative booklets about 
Venezuelan life and literature. Among those I 
have noted in 1951: La musica popular de 
Venezuela, by Luis Felipe Ramén y Rivera 
(Buenos Aires); Poetas de América cantan a 
Bolivar, edited by M. F. Rugeles (Buenos 
Aires); and Diez cuentos venezolanos, edited 
by J. B. Sosa Michelena (Bogota). 

J.T. R. 


Venezuelan Prizes: On July 24, 1951, the 
“Premio Nacional de Literatura” was awarded 
to the poet and folklorist, Juan Liscano, for 
his collection of poems, Humano Destino. 
These verses deal with the constant, common 
emotions and problems of mankind. The 
Caracas “Premio Municipal” for 1950 was 
divided between two young poets: Juan 
Ramén Heredia (Maravillado Cosmos), and 
Luis Pastorf (Tallo sin muerte). 

J. T. R. 


Mexican Prizes: The important Lanz Duret 
novel prize for 1950 was given to Evelina 
Bobes Ortega for her Otofio Estéril, while the 
“Premio Nacional de Novela” (1951) was 
awarded to Antonio Magaiia Esquivel’s La 
tierra enrojecida. The “‘Premio Jalisco” went to 
Juan Pablo Guzmén for his El gran chapa. 

) ih i 


Death of Uribe Piedrahita: In the last weeks 
of 1951 César Uribe Piedrahita, a Colombian 
who in his rich life was known as a novelist 
(To4; Mancha de aceite), painter, physician, 
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and scientist, died at the age of 54. An Antio- 
quian, he was beloved throughout Colombia 
for his humanity, variety, and artistic in- 
tegrity. 

é. FT. @ 


Portuguese Literature in Encyclopaedias.— 
Several recent encyclopaedias contain surveys 
of Portuguese literature. Thus, vol. x1 (1950) 
of Chamber’s Encyclopaedia offers a survey by 
Wm. J. Entwistle. Vol. xrx (1950) of Colliers’ 
Encyclopaedia contains the contribution of 
Ernesto Da Cal. The Volume Library has given 
its article a revised form. And since 1950, the 
New International Yearbook contains an an- 
nual survey. 

G. M. M. 


Rencontres Européennes de Poésie—Poets 
from fourteen countries gathered in Septem- 
ber, 1951, at Knokke-Le-Zoute, Belgium, 
under the auspices of the twenty-year-old 
Journal des Poétes and the Belgian Ministry 
of National Education. Portugal was repre- 
sented by Adolfo Casais Monteiro and Andrée 
Crabbé Rocha, the poet Miguel Torga’s wife. 
Jean Cassou presided. The participants vowed 
“to work for the spiritual unity of Europe on 
the basis of an identical attachment to free 
thought.” Upon his return to Portugal, 
Monteiro expressed the hope that future 
meetings would not be exclusively European. 

G. M. M. 


Vitorino Nemésio—The Portuguese poet, 
novelist, and critic toured the Universities of 
Paris, Poitiers, Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
Bordeaux in the winter of 1951/52. His novel 
Mau tempo no canal was published by Plon 
& Cie., Paris, in Denise Chast’s French trans- 
lation. 

G. M. M. 


New Novelist Writes Best Seller—The 
second novel of Mario Donato, Galateia e o 
fantasma, was an immediate success in the 
bookshops. The first printing of ten thousand 
copies was sold within a month. In this novel 
Donato uses the technique of psychoanalysis, 
combined with stark realism, in the examina- 
tion of certain phases of illicit love. Jose 
Olympio, 1951. 

E. W. T. 


Fourth Novel of Mauro Vasconcellos.—Jose 
Mauro Vasconcellos, whose first novel, Banana 
Brava, caused him to be compared to Jorge 
Amado for the vigor of his action and the raw 
vitality of the characterization, has recently 
published a fourth novel, Vazante, hailed by 
the critics as revealing improvements in 
technique and greater depth of understanding. 
Livraria Martins, 1951. 

E. W. T. 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics —From Eng- 
land comes the good news that E. Allison 
Peers is at work on a second edition, with 
many revisions, of his Studies. Volume one of 
this new edition has appeared (London, 
S.P.C.K.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1951, 388 pp.). In the note to the second edi- 
tion, Peers writes that he has “taken the 
opportunity of giving the text a complete 
revision” and that the chapter on St. John of 
the Cross has been completely re-written. 
The bibliography has been left intact and a 
supplement to it will appear in the third 
volume when it is published, which “will 
bring the bibliography of all three volumes 
down to the date of the publication of the 
third.” Students of Spanish mysticism have 
long relied on Prof. Peers’ Studies, for no 
fuller treatment of this field exists in English; 
they will welcome the second edition of volume 
two and look forward to the promised third 
volume. 

La lozana andaluza.—The lexicographer will 
find noteworthy the “glosario de voces y 
locuciones anticuadas o de la jerga de aquel 
tiempo” that appears on pp. 255-264 of Fran- 
cisco Delicado, La lozana andaluza, edicién 
corregida y aumentada con un glosario por 
J. Delgado Campos (Paris: Editorial Bouret, 
1951, 270 pp.). It would have been helpful 
had page numbers followed each entry and 
had the glossary been expanded to include 
all words not in the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy. The present edition, though it lacks 
most of the scholarly apparatus usually lav- 
ished on works of this period, is nevertheless 
welcome as the first twentieth-century edi- 
tion of the novel. 

Henstey C. WoopsripGe 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Alfonso Reyes.—José Luis Martinez pays 
tribute to Mexico’s great poligrafo in a long 
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article, “La obra de Alfonso Reyes,” pub- 
lished in Cuadernos Americanos (enero-febrero, 
1952), XI, 109-129. While mainly a succinct 
analysis of Reyes’ intellectual development 
and his multi-faceted work, the article is 
notable also for its sensitive appreciation of 
the spiritual and lyrical as well as the more 
erudite qualities of Reyes’ literary production. 
In 1950 Aguilar published Verdad y mentira 
(“Coleccién Crisol,” 437 pp., $0.90.), an an- 
thology of some of Reyes’ best stories, di- 
alogues and imaginative cuadros, written be- 
tween 1910 and 1942. The title clearly suggests 
the characteristic blend of truth and fantasy 
which so often distinguishes the author’s style. 

R. G. M. 


Sor Juana.—One of the truly important 
book events of 1951 was the celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, an occasion 
which motivated the publication of scores of 
books and articles. Outstanding were: Julio 
Jiménez Rueda’s Estampas de Sor Juana (Me- 
xico: Ed. Porrtia, 1951); Alfonso Junco’s Al 
amor de Sor Juana (Mexico, 1951); definitive 
editions of her El Suefio and Lirica personal, 
edited by Alfonso Méndez Plancarte (Mexico, 
1951); and J. Natalicio Gonzélez’s edition of 
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her Primer Suefio (Mexico, 1951). Of con- 
siderable importance was the Homenaje a 
Sor Juana, a booklet of careful reproductions 
with the imprint of Editorial Cultura (Me- 
xico, 1951). 

J.T. R. 


Obras completas de Gonzdlez Prada.—In 
1946, with the advent of a liberal government 
in Peru, Luis Alberto Sdnchez commenced 
work on the long-overdue definitive critical 
edition of the complete prose and verse of 
the great Peruvian iconoclast. Within two 
years, the Editorial P.T.C.M. of Lima had 
published the following volumes: Pdjinas 
libres (prose), 1946; Mintisculas and Adoracién 
(verse), 1947; Exéticas, Trozos de vida (verse), 
Anarquia (prose), 1948. Then a military 
dictatorship seized power, Sdnchez fled into 
exile, and all work stopped on the Gonzdlez 
Prada edition. Only time will tell whether 
this stoppage is merely a temporary suspension 
or the definite end of the project. Could 
Prada, who died in 1918, return to Peru 
today, he would probably comment: “En el 
Peri los que han sufrido la mordaza del 
despotismo militar en la vida, no dejan de 
llevarla después de muertos.” 

R. G. M 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, your report for the August issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by May 15. 
Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immediately 
by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt of every 
report. All Chapters should be certain that 
their members are paid-up members of 
AATSP. 


* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall, 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in names or ad- 
dresses of chapter officers. 


All Chapter Reporters are strongly urged to 
notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when new 
officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 
Presidents and Treasurers” (which appears 
on p. iv of each issue of Hispania). 


ANNUAL BREAKFAST 


THE ANNUAL CHAPTER BREAK- 
FAST was held on December 27, 1951 in 
Abbott Hall, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago Campus. Greetings were read from Miss 
Mary Eleanor Peters, of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, the first chapter Adviser of AATSP. 
The custom of Chapter Breakfasts, begun by 
Miss Peters at the Albuquerque meeting in 
1940, was recalled by her: 
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Although I am now on the emeritus list since 
my retirement from teaching in 1946, I am still 
interested in the Association and read His- 
pania as regularly as ever. Naturally, after 
having been Chapter Adviser for so long I 
often turn first to that section, and rejoice to 
see the survival of many of the Chapters which 
I helped to bring into existence, and the en- 
trance of new ones. . . some of these, revivals 
of earlier Chapters. . . . That meeting at Albu- 
querque seemed to be the first time any effort 
has been made for a Chapter Breakfast. I sug- 
gested that each Chapter represented at the 
meeting send at least one member to a break- 
fast, which I called the Chapter Adviser’s 
breakfast, just to give it a name. Since the 
date was the 28th of December, and therefore 
Los Inocentes, I rose early to sew up the nap- 
kins at the places laid in the Harvey Restau- 
rant. I had expected perhaps 20 would be in- 
terested and to my surprise there were 35. 


With the thermometer at zero in Chicago, 
there was no desire to rise early to celebrate 
Los Inocentes, but as the breakfast progressed 
the dining hall gradually was filled. This 
year your Chapter adviser began the Chapter 
Roll Call at the end of the alphabet in order 
to give these Chapters an opportunity to 
report more than the terse saludos of 1950 in 
New Orleans. Dr. J. Chalmers Herman, 
University of Kansas, acted as secretary. 

A message from Miss Margaret T. Rudd of 
the VIRGINIA Chapter was read. Miss 
Rudd expressed her regret at not being at 
the meeting but sent her best wishes to the 
delegates in Chicago. The WASHINGTON, 
D.C. Chapter was represented by a letter 
from Miss Beatrice Espey and also by the 
Association President Dr. Marjorie Johnston. 
Both the WESTCHESTER, N.Y. and the 
OREGON Chapters were without representa- 
tives. The TRANS PECOS Chapter was 
heard from in a letter from the president, 
Miss Esther Brown. The TEXAS Chapter 
did not answer the roll call. Professor Robert 
Avery represented the TENNESSEE Chapter 
and reported enthusiastic meetings of that 
Chapter and also the fact that joint meetings 
were occasionally held with the Tennessee 
Educational Association. Dr. Gerald Wade, 
the Chapter president, also sent greetings 
from Tennessee by letter. 

Dr. Willis Knapp Jones reported for the 
SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter. This group, 
which was begun only a year and a half ago, 
is now growing rapidly. Last year they held 
three meetings but are planning for four 





meetings in 1951-52. They have organized a 
drive to bring more high-school teachers into 
the Chapter. Miss Clara Jean Leith spoke for 
the SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter. 
Their fall meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the topic “What Constitutes a Spanish 
Teacher.” A winter meeting will be held at 
Michigan State College and the spring meet- 
ing at Ann Arbor. The special project under- 
taken by the Chapter is an evaluation of 
teachers. SAN DIEGO’s representative, who 
had much to tell us, failed to arrive, but her 
letter was read. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter reported 
a most active program. In addition to a series 
of meetings with outstanding speakers, the 
Chapter has undertaken to provide an op- 
portunity for all who are interested to hear 
Spanish spoken by native speakers. A meet- 
ing is held on the second Saturday of each 
month to which students and the public 
generally are invited. The response to these 
invitations has been most gratifying. The 
WESTERN OREGON Chapter sent its 
greetings and assurance of loyalty and co- 
operation through a letter from Leavitt O. 
Wright. Dr. Jim P. Artman, even though he 
is not now in Oklahoma, sent greetings and 
best wishes in a letter from the OKLAHOMA 
Chapter. 

Miss Edna Babcock, speaking for the 
NORTHWEST Chapter, reported that they 
are now holding monthly meetings and that 
the attendance is so good that they intend to 
continue these more frequent meetings. The 
gatherings are held in the afternoon, after 
school, with tea served as refreshment. The 
attendance has grown from four to forty. 
The NORTH OHIO Chapter was described 
by Miss Mary W. Coates as an old Chapter 
with average attendance at meetings of about 
twenty members. The NORTH CAROLINA 
and NEW YORK CITY Chapters did not 
answer the call, but a letter had come earlier 
stating that NORTH CAROLINA would be 
represented by the president, Dr. James 
Causey. Donald D. Walsh spoke for the NEW 
ENGLAND Chapter and told of meetings 
with such distinguished speakers as Amado 
Alonso, Julién Marfas, and Vincenzo Cioffari. 
The special project of the Chapter is the 
spoken Spanish contest, details of which were 
given in an article by Miss Mildred C. Thelen 
in the August, 1951, Hispania. The NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA Chapter sent greetings. 
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The MISSOURI Chapter was represented by 
its past president, Mr. Stephen Pitcher, who 
referred to his Chapter as one of the “more 
ancient ones,” but without a meeting this 
year. He invited the members of AATSP to 
cooperate with the Central States Teachers 
Association which meets this spring in St. 
Louis. Dr. Thomas I. Irving, the representa- 
tive of the MINNESOTA Chapter, told of the 
activities in that area and of its publication 
Las Luces Boreales. Mr. Gordon Ferguson was 
appointed delegate of the NEBRASKA 
Chapter to explain the new study begun in 
Nebraska for a “coordination of grammar 
aims in the First Two Years of Spanish in 
the High Schools and Colleges.” 

Mr. Samuel W. Newman represented the 
LONG ISLAND Chapter. He told of the 
Catherine Haymaker plaque which honors 
the founder of that Chapter. He reported 
that this year attendance has doubled. The 
SALT RIVER VALLEY Chapter was de- 
scribed by Miss Irma Wilson as in “suspended 
animation.” The LONE STAR and the 
LLANO ESTACADO Chapters of Texas 
were afraid to venture into Chicago’s thirty- 
three inches of snow. KANSAS Chapter was 
represented by its vice-president Eugene 
Savaiano of Wichita University. He reported 
an excellent attendance at the last annual 
meeting held in connection with K.U.’s 
Cervantes day. A Language workshop was 
held last summer at State Teachers College 
of Emporia. The University of Wichita has 
initiated a program of student tours to Mexico. 
The grade-school program started in Lawrence 
under the direction of Professor Brady is 
spreading to other communities in the state. 
Wichita is in its second year of this activity. 

Mr. Merle Simmons reported that the 
INDIANA Chapter joined the Indiana 
Teachers Association for a Fall meeting in 
Indianapolis. A Spring meeting is held each 
year in various cities of the state. They have 
a luncheon and a program consisting of 
pedagogical and research papers. The IL- 
LINOIS Chapter had two representatives: 
Dr. John Van Horne and Miss Dorothy Imig. 
Miss Imig spoke of their project of making 
Spanish “popular.” The HUDSON VALLEY 
Chapter had a joint meeting with the New 
York State Federation of Modern and Classi- 
cal Teachers in October, according to Dr. 
Wesley Childers of Albany. The topic dis- 
cussed was “The Place of Foreign Languages 


in the Readjustment of the High School 
Curriculum.” Dean Hayward Keniston ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, ‘Foreign 
Languages: Key to Foreign Understanding.” 
Dr. Childers said that the Chapter’s May 
meeting will stress methods of revitalizing 
classroom teaching. 

Dr. John E. Englekirk of the GALVEZ 
Chapter expressed his regret at having missed 
the 1950 meeting, which took place in his 
home town of New Orleans. Had he been on 
hand, he assured the members, he would have 
produced some of the Louisiana oranges of 
which he has spoken so much. He stated that 
the GALVEZ Chapter has been active and 
has devoted recent meetings to the theme 
“Espafia,” recent visitors to the continent 
having given their impressions of present-day 
conditions in the madre patria. The FLORIDA 
Chapter, represented in Chicago by its 
president, Miss Dorothy Hoffman, holds two 
large meetings a year. One year a high-school 
teacher is president of the Chapter and the 
next a college professor. In the Spring, the 
FLORIDA Chapter joins the Florida Educa- 
tion Association for a meeting. Dr. Lincoln 
Canfield also spoke for the FLORIDA 
Chapter, stating that there are approximately 
212 high schools teaching Spanish in Florida. 
Miss Mary Jane Guiteras of the DENVER 
Chapter wrote “that she was envious of all 
those who were able to attend the breakfast 
in Chicago,” for she has heard about the 
“spirit and enthusiasm that are always at- 
tendant at these gatherings.” 

Dr. Lydia Holm of the CENTRAL OHIO 
Chapter stated that they have three meetings 
a year and attempt to arrange a program 
which appeals alike to high-school and col- 
lege teachers. The winter meeting is in the 
form of a social gathering and the spring 
meeting is held in conjunction with other 
language teachers. The average attendance is 
between forty and fifty. Miss Mary Abraham 
wrote that, as a result of the inspiration 
gained from the New Orleans meeting last 
year, the BRAZOS Chapter has been re- 
organized. The BALTIMORE Chapter presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick H. Dedmond, sent a very 
cordial letter of greeting. The newest Chapter, 
DELAWARE, sent greetings through its 
president, Dr. E. D. Turner, Jr. The presi- 
dent of the BORDER Chapter, Mr. Rail 
Enriquez, also sent greetings for a successful 
convention. The CHICAGO Chapter has 
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undertaken to increase both interest and 
enrollment in high-school Spanish, according 
to Mr. J. Wilson Reilly. Over 100 students 
participated in the Chapter’s fiesta, which 
attracted some 800 guests. The Film Society 
has presented several Spanish films for the 
Chapter. 


In the last issue of Hispania, a new Chapter 
was congratulated: the DELAWARE Chap- 
ter, established on November 12, 1951 in 
Newark, Delaware. This month we are proud 
to announce three new Chapters. 


THE WESTERN NEW YORK 
CHAPTER 


A preliminary meeting was held last 
October for the purpose of drawing up a 
constitution and by-laws (the constitution 
was approved and accepted by the Executive 
Council in December, 1951, in Chicago). Dr. 
Sayre Paul Maddock, of the University of 
Buffalo, was elected temporary President and 
Mr. Albert Sutter of the Nichols School, 
Buffalo, was elected temporary Secretary. 


A CHAPTER IS FORMED IN 
CANADA 


A meeting was held at the University of 
Toronto, January 21, 1952, for the purpose 
of organizing a SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
Chapter of the AATSP. A nominating com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. J. H. Parker and 
Mr. J. A. Molinaro, nominated and seconded 
Mr. K. L. Levy as President pro tem and 
Dr. N. H. Tayler as Secretary-Treasurer pro 
tem. (They are now duly elected, together 
with Mr. M. Lafratta as Vice President.) 


Laying the groundwork of the local organi- 
zation, we have canvassed our own depart- 
ment and have sent out more than sixty circu- 
lars to teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
throughout the province and we are happy to 
report that our propaganda-work on behalf of 
the AATSP and our local Chapter is meeting 
with much interest and enthusiasm. Our entire 
Spanish staff has joined and favorable replies 
keep coming in from other universities and 
schools. Owing to the vastness of the area 
which this Chapter proposes to cover, it may 
be a while yet before our membership reaches 
its potential total, which may be well above 
forty. [The present membership is thirty.] We 
are making tentative arrangements to hold at 
least four meetings each academic year, one in 
each of the following cities: Kingston, To- 
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ronto, Hamilton, and London, and we are en- 
listing the help of representatives in these 
cities to insure a smooth functioning of the 
Chapter machinery and to facilitate any local 
arrangements which will have to be made in 
connection with the coming meetings. 
w» In the immediate future we are planning to 
hold our inaugural meeting in a fascinating 
setting, the University of Toronto farm, Cale- 
don Hills, where, with a program of Spanish 
films, music and literary discussion, we hope 
to spend an enjoyable and profitable time. 
As the first Canadian Chapter in AATSP, 
we wish to take this opportunity of greeting 
our American colleagues and to say that we 
are looking forward to meeting as many of you 
as we can at future conventions of the AATSP. 


And we extend a most cordial welcome con 
brazos abiertos a nuestros buenos amigos al 
Norte. 


THE NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 


Your Chapter adviser reports that for the 
first time in her life she has received a tele- 
gram of one-hundred-thirty words: a vivid 
description of the organization of the NEW 
JERSEY Chapter of AATSP, on February 
10, at the home of Eden Sarot in East Orange. 
There are fifteen charter members, with Dr. 
Sarot, Seton Hall University, as President; 
Vice-President, Anthony Senerchia, Director 
of Language Instruction, Newark; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gloria Pascual, Ridgewood High 
School; Corresponding - Secretaries, John 
Demidowicz and Christine Pacillo. AATSP 
Medals were awarded to outstanding stu- 
dents and a benefit concert is planned for 
April 20, to establish a scholarship to Middle- 
bury College. The winner will be chosen 
from those who submit essays on Spain’s 
contribution to U.S. culture. The slogan for 
this chapter is: “Each one bring another.” 

We “oldsters” in AATSP, the Executive 
Council, and many, many members-at-large 
are delighted to welcome our four new Chap- 
ters. Their enthusiasm should, and will, I 
am sure, help us all to shape the work of 
tomorrow. 


OTHER CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


The BALTIMORE Chapter reports: Dur- 
ing the scholastic year of 1950-51 we had 
three regular meetings, the first of which 
took place November 7 at the Polytechnic 
Institute. Miss Georgiana Paciarelli of the 
Patterson High School gave a splendid lecture 
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on her recent trip to South America. The 
second meeting took place on March 14, 1951, 
at the same institution, when Miss Martha 
Rossmeis! of the Forest Park High School 
discussed the topic: “Planning the Modern 
Language Lesson.” The final meeting of the 
year took place at the Douglass High School, 
at which Mrs. Agnes Patterson of the Dunbar 
High School discussed: “The Teaching of 
Grammar in the High School Foreign Lan- 
guage Classes.” On October 18, 1951, we held 
our first meeting of this year in connection 
with the Maryland Educational Society. At 
this meeting we had two fine addresses: one 
by a local business man on the advantages of 
Spanish in business, the second by a member 
of the Literature and Language Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. We have 
three more meetings planned for the year, at 
one of which we shall have a member of the 
Brazilian Embassy, of Washington, D.C., as 
speaker. 

The BORDER Chapter held its annual 
fall meeting October 7 at the Gadsen Jr. High 
School, Anthony, New Mexico. Teresa Alex- 
ander reported on several Spanish textbooks. 
Election of officers was held and the results 
were: President, Rati] Enriquez, La Unidén; 
Vice-President, Billie Boggs, Hurley; Secre- 
tary, Dora Madrid, La Unién; Treasurer, 
Teresa Alexander, Las Cruces. December 2 
the meeting was held in Las Cruces with two 
guest speakers. Father Gonzales of St. 
Genevieve’s Church gave an interesting talk 
on his recent trip to Spain. Dr. Rubén Cobos 
of the University of New Mexico spoke on 
“Nuestra Misién de Instructores.” The next 
meeting will be held in March with the Silver 
City members as hosts. 

The BRAZOS Chapter reports that a 
committee is working on plans for organizing 
in Texas an Honor Society for Students of 
Spanish, patterned on the Society sponsored 
by Dr. Lincoln Canfield. 

The fall meeting of the CENTRAL OHIO 
Chapter was held November 10 at Ohio 
State University, with the following program: 
El elemento indio del arle mexicano, by Pro- 
fessor Adolfo Halty-Dube, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; “Report of El Quinto Congreso 
Internacional de la Literatura Hispanoameri- 
cana,” by Helen V. Terry, St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus; En mi tierra 
nativa, la Argentina, by Sra. Lida Wenzel, 
Ashland College, Ashland. 


The FLORIDA Chapter met November 
9th and 10th on the campus of the University 
of Florida in Gainesville. Presiding over the 
sessions of the Conference was Dr. Herberto 
Lacayo, Assistant Professor of Spanish at 
Florida State University. The speakers in- 
cluded Dr. D. L. Canfield, Dr. Dorothy L. 
Hoffman, Professors of Spanish at Florida 
State University, Dr. Marcos Morinigo and 
Dr. Pedro Villa Ferndndez of the University 
of Florida, and Mrs. A. E. Thompson of 
Robert FE. Lee High School, Jacksonville. 

A reception in the main lounge of the 
Florida Union featured the Caribbean Sere- 
naders, Latin American student group, and 
Spanish folk dances. The business session was 
devoted to discussions of classroom proce- 
dures, textbooks, and various classroom aids 
in the presentation of language instruction. 
The final session included the election of the 
following officers: Dr. Dorothy L. Hoffman, 
Florida State University, President; Dr. 
Doris Arjona, Stetson University, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Azzurra B. Givens, Florida 
State University, Secretary; and Miss Jean 
Allen Smith, Andrew Jackson High School, 
Jacksonville, Treasurer. All local arrange- 
ments were under the direction of Dr. Fer- 
ndndez. The Spring meeting of the Chapter 
will be held in Miami in conjunction with the 
Florida Education Association. 

The fall meeting of the GALVEZ Chapter 
was held November 8 at the Newman School. 
The following officers, all from New Orleans, 
were elected: President: William S. Smither, 
Tulane University; Vice-President: Leo E. 
O’Flaherty, Loyola University; Treasurer: 
Sylvia Dutrey, John McDonough High School; 
Secretary: Sister Mary Augusta, Xavier 
University. 

There was a discussion of the Constitu- 
tion of the National Spanish Honorary 
Society and plans were proposed to request 
the high schools to apply for Chapter Charters. 
A Committee was appointed (Miss Serrano, 
Chairman, Miss Renshaw, Miss Snyder) to 
plan a better method of securing new members. 
Dr. John Englekirk, whom the Chapter was 
very happy to welcome back after his year of 
travel and study in Europe, was named the 
Chapter delegate to the annual AATSP 
Breakfast. The highlight of the meeting was 
Dr. Englekirk’s very informative talk, Mis 
impresiones sobre Espafia. 

The January-February issue of Lwuces 
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Boreales, prepared by the MINNESOTA 
Chapter under the strong leadership of Dr. 
Thomas Irving, is full of “Tips to Teachers.” 
Those interested in this valuable contribution 
to teaching should ask for copies, by writing 
to Dr. Irving, 200 Folwell Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

The NEBRASKA Chapter met December 
8 in the University of Nebraska Student 
Union. The Vice-President, Miss Teresina 
Danese, called the meeting to order. The 
first item on the agenda was the election of 
officers for 1952. Those elected were Hal 
Carney, President; Hilario Sdenz, Vice- 
President; Doris McMurray, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, all of the University of Nebraska. The 
executive committee of the Chapter is to 
consist of the officers and an advisory board 
consisting of Mrs. Helen Istas of Kearney 
State Teachers College, named for three 
years; Mr. Paul J. Sorrentino of Creighton 
University, for two years; Miss Elsie Rokahr 
of Lincoln High School, for one year, and Mr. 
Hal Carney, editor of the MLA bulletin and 
member ex officio. Following the election, the 
new president, Mr. Carney, took the floor 
and stated his aims for the Chapter. He sug- 
gested that this group attempt to coordinate 
the teaching of Spanish in the high schools. 
Due to the varying preparation of students 
entering the colleges after two years of high- 
school Spanish, the whole group agreed on 
the desirability of such a project. Each high- 
school teacher should be made aware of what 
things a student entering a college Spanish 
class, with the exception of the first semester 
of Spanish, is expected to know. Therefore, 
the advisory board is to draw up an outline 
indicating what, in general, the high-school 
Spanish student should have covered at the 
end of the first year and at the end of the 
second. This outline will also show what a 
college student should cover in his first, 
second, third, and fourth semesters. The 
outline is to be mimeographed and sent to 
the teachers in the state. The syllabus is to 
be called “The Coordination of Grammar 
Aims in the First Two Years of Spanish in 
the High Schools and Colleges.” The next 
tentative meeting date for the group is De- 
cember 6, 1952 in Omaha. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter, reorgan- 
ized in April of 1950 after a lapse of several 
years, has recently had four meetings with 
such outstanding speakers as Professor Amado 
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Alonso of Harvard, Professor Antonio Rega- 
lado of Bostun University, Dr. Vincent 
Cioffari of D. C. Heath & Co., Dr. Julidn 
Marias of Wellesley, and Donald Merriam 
of Phillips Andover Academy. The most 
outstanding achievement was the organization 
of the Spoken Spanish Contest in collaboration 
with the Pan-American Society of New 
England. |See Hispania, August, 1951, p. 310 
and 277-8.] This was held in connection with 
the celebration of Pan-American Weck and 
was such a success that they have decided to 
make it an annual event. Sixteen high schools 
and ten colleges participated in the contest. 
This year they plan to have a “bigger and 
better” contest and expect that a great many 
more schools and colleges will participate. 
The Planning Committee has already begun 
preparations for the contest to be held in 
April. 

Other plans for the year include a panel 
discussion in February between college and 
high school instructors and the presentation 
of a Spanish play in May, to which teachers 
may bring their pupils. The officers of the 
organization are: President: Sra. Manuela de 
Mora Brandt, Pine Manor Jr. College, Welles- 
ley; Vice-President: Professor Emilio Aguila, 
Regis College, Weston, Mass.; Secretary: 
Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English High School, 
Lynn, Mass.; Treasurer: Mrs. Angela Romay, 
Winthrop High School, Winthrop, Mass. 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter met 
October 27 at Davidson College. Professor 
F. L. Blythe pronounced the invocation. Dr. 
E. A. Beaty welcomed the group to David- 
son. Professor Helen F. Cutting of Womans 
College, University of North Carolina, led a 
discussion of teaching problems. Discussion 
leaders and topics were: “Use of Recordings 
and Films,” Professor Cutting; “Selection of 
Elementary Texts,” Mrs. T. F. Huckabee, 
Meredith College; ‘Materials for Use in 
Spanish Clubs,” Mrs. Katherine Nooe Knox, 
Mitchell College; “Admission and Graduation 
Requirements in Languages,” Miss Mary E. 
Schickendantz, Queens College. Professor 
Gwendolyn L. Harrison of Johnson C. Smith 
University read a paper on “The Status of 
Spanish in the Negro Colleges of the United 
States.’”” Davidson College was host at a 
luncheon, after which the Davidson Spanish 
Club, assisted by Miss Ann Broyles and under 
the direction of Professor Pedro Trakas, enter- 
tained with songs, dances, and Lope de Rue- 
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da’s Paso de las aceitunas. At the business 
meeting the group voted to continue to award 
the medals for excellence in Spanish as shown 
on a state test, and to continue the committee 
to recommend a change in the state-adopted 
textbook for high schools. 

A letter from Miss Lucille Mercer, president 
of the NORTH OHIO Chapter, states that 
four meetings are held each year. Visiting 
Latin Americans and travelers to Latin Amer- 
ica are often invited to speak at these meet- 
ings, and yearly contests are sponsored for 
students. 

The first autumn meeting of the NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA Chapter was held at the 
International House, University of California 
campus in Berkeley, on the 13th of October. 
The principal speaker was Mr. Edgar Baxter 
of the Youth Authority of the State of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke on the problems of Spanish- 
speaking youth of the state who become law- 
breakers. Mr. Baxter pointed out the particu- 
larly successful work which can be done to 
lessen crime among Spanish-speaking youth 
by the teachers of Spanish, whose knowledge 
of the language and understanding for Span- 
ish-speaking peoples can be a great factor in 
helping to establish rapport between the 
youth, the youth’s family (often non-English 
speaking), and the community. In the second 
half of the program, Professor F. E. Stein- 
hauser of the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
showed slides of Cuba and described his recent 
summer tour of that country. At the winter 
meeting, held in San Francisco, the program 
consisted of two reports on Spain. Miss Har- 
riette Lambert gave her impressions of her 
recent trip to Spain, leaving the members with 
a pleasant attitude toward modern Spain and 
its people. Professor J. F. King, of the Uni- 
versity of California, who has done research 
on Spain for a great number of years, dis- 
cussed some of the problems which the scien- 
tific researcher comes across in searching the 
ancient history of Spain’s possessions in the 
new world. 

The NORTHWEST Chapter has had » 
most successful year. In May of 1951, shortly 
after the election of the new officers, the 
Executive Board decided to have monthly 
meetings at which discussions would be con- 
ducted in Spanish about problems in teaching 
Spanish which the teachers themselves would 
suggest. The meetings were to be held at the 
Administrative and Service Center of the 
Seattle Public Schools at four o’clock on a 


school day. The meetings were to be con- 
sidered successful if in the beginning only the 
few most keenly interested attended. Due to 
the time of day and week only those teachers 
in and around Seattle can attend these after- 
school meetings. At the first meeting, May 22, 
nine attended, teachers representing the 
teaching of Spanish at the junior-high, senior- 
high, and university levels. The first topic for 
discussion, “Teaching Spanish Pronuncia- 
tion,” proved so interesting under the guidance 
of Dr. Anfbal Vargas-Barén that it was de- 
cided to continue it at the next meeting. In 
the past it had been the custom to hold one of 
the semi-annual meetings at the time of the 
Teachers’ Institute in October in the form of 
a luncheon. This year all the Foreign Language 
teachers met for a luncheon to hear an inspir- 
ing address by Dean Stokes of the University 
of Washington on “The Place of Foreign 
Language in the Modern School.” 

Seventy-five letters were sent out to the 
members and prospective members the first 
of November to announce the time of the 
November meeting. Thirty teachers attended 
this meeting, at which Spanish pronunciation 
and intonation were discussed. On December 
4, a dinner was given to which invited guests 
were the foreign Spanish-speaking students 
attending the three universities in Seattle. 
The guests talked about their countries and 
all joined in the singing of Spanish songs. The 
students present were from Mexico, El Salva- 
dor, Peru, Cuba, the Philippines, and Spain. 
Forty people attended the dinner in spite of 
very inclement weather. 

At the January meeting President Vargas 
gave an interesting analysis of intonation and 
inflection of Spanish reading as explained by 
Tomés Navarro. At the February meeting 
the fifteen teachers present had a lively dis- 
cussion in Spanish on “Problems in Teaching 
Spanish Conversation.” The topic for the 
March 4 meeting is “Audio-Visual Aids in 
Teaching Spanish.” 

El capitulo de OREGON se reunié el 
sdbado, 19 de enero en la “Hostess House” 
del edificio Oregonian en Portland. El presi- 
dente, Narciso Zancanella, professor de 
espafiol en la Universidad de Portland, abrié 
la sesién a las ocho de la noche; luego se leyé 
el acta de la sesién anterior. Los miembros de 
este capitulo eligieron nuevos oficiales para 
el afio que cursa, con el resultado siguiente: 
Presidente: el doctor David M. Dougherty, 
jefe del departamento de lenguas extranjeras 
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de la Universidad de Oregon; Vice-presidente: 
la Sefiora Alice Casebeer, maestra de espajiol 
en la escuela superior Franklin de Portland; 
Secretaria de informes: la Sefiorita May 
MacLennan, maestra de espafiol en la escuela 
superior Grant de Portland; Secretario corres- 
pondiente y tesorero: el Sefior Ralph Hanna, 
profesor de lenguas en el colegio Clark de 
Vancouver, Washington. Después de las 
elecciones, pronuncié un discurso el Seijior 
Licenciado Vicente Pastor, intelectual espafiol, 
quien actualmente nos visita y asiste a los 
cursos de la Universidad de Portland. Nos 
hablé sobre: Espafta, pats turistico. 

The annual reception and dinner meeting 
of the TRANS-PECOS Chapter was held 
November 10 in the Cortez Hotel. Members 
and guests were received by the Chapter 
officers: Miss Esther Brown, Austin High 
School, President; Mr. Carlos Rivera, Super- 
visor of Spanish in the Elementary Schools, 
Vice-President; Miss Vestina Provencio, El 
Paso High School, Secretary; and Miss Elsie 
Campbell, Ysleta High School, Treasurer. 
Spanish teachers and patrons from schools 
and colleges in Alpine, Pecos, Marfa, Ft. 
Stockton, Anthony, Fabens, Clint, Kermit, 
El Paso and other points in the Trans-Pecos 
area attended. There was a student music 
recital. 

Dr. Edgar T. Ruff, Head of the Modern 
Language Department of Texas Western 
College and Past President of the Trans- 
Pecos Chapter, reported on a recent meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain MLA. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. John M. Sharp of the 
Modern Language Department, TWC, who 
talked on “Interesting Personalities of the 
Instituto Iberoamericano.”” Twenty-five Span- 
ish teachers and patrons interested in the 
teaching of Spanish attended the dinner and 
meeting. 

The following report from Miss Beatrice 
Espey has come from the WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Chapter: 


Habiéndose dado el caso anédmalo de que 
algunos miembros de este capitulo no pertene- 
cian a nuestra Asociacién Nacional, la junta 
directiva acordé enviar un circular a todos 
sus afiliados informdndoles de este hecho y 
rogando, a los que hubieran incurrido en esta 
anomalia, que se dieran de alta inmediata- 
mente en la nacional, requisito indispensable 
para ser miembro de su capitulo. Nos inte- 
resaria saber si esta situacién tiene prece- 
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dentes y, en caso afirmativo, cémo se ha re- 
suelto. 

Hemos tenido nuestra primera reunién en 
el Whittall Pavilion, Library of Congress, con 
una conferencia que, con el tema Panorama de 
la Literatura Cubana en el Siglo XX, pronun- 
cié el pasado diez de noviembre el distinguido 
funcionario del departamento de la Divisién 
de Filosofia y Letras de la Unién Panameri- 
cana, el sefior Roberto Esquenazi-Mayo. 

Haciendo votos para que las sesiones de la 
organizacién nacional sean tan fructiferas 
como en afios anteriores, me complazco en 
enviarles,en nombre de esta junta directiva 
del capitulo de Washington D. C., nuestros 
mejores deseos para el afio 1952. 


The WESTERN OREGON Chapter col- 
laborated with the Western Oregon Teachers 
of Languages in presenting a Workshop, 
November 1 and 2, at the Springfield High 
School, with representatives present from 
Cottage Grove High School, Eugene High 
School, University High of Eugene, Willa- 
mette High of Eugene, and the Foreign 
Language Department of the University of 
Oregon. Mr. David M. Dougherty, head of 
the department at the University, showed 
beautiful colored slides taken by him last 
summer in France and Spain, with accompany- 
ing comments and explanations. Mr. James 
D. Devine, instructor at the University, told 
of his experience and observations in the 
secondary schools and universities of Colom- 
bia, where he spent a year and a half. Two 
very entertaining skits in Spanish were pre- 
sented by Springfield High students, under 
the direction of their teacher, Mrs. Werdna 
Wyatt. Volunteer students from several high- 
school Spanish classes assisted Professor Lea- 
vitt O. Wright of the University in a demon- 
stration of direct method of teaching of new 
vocabulary, elementary arithmetic, and other 
games of mental gymnastics. Miss Pauline 
Layne of Willamette High and Miss Abby 
Adams of University High were in charge of 
the program, and Miss Virginia of Eugene 
High served as secretary. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “TIPS 
TO TEACHERS” 


During the last four years, the Chapters 
have reported many novel ideas that your 
Adviser will like to recall to you, as she prom- 
ised in the February Hispania: 1) Chicago, 
August, 1948, p. 364: “De campo a campo.” 
2) North Ohio, August, 1948, p. 368: “Spanish 
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recommend that you explore the available 
textbooks that supply a condensed presenta- 
tion of grammar with many drill exercises. 
For any purpose I am convinced that this is 
the sound foundation upon which to build. 
With regard to special vocabularies, however, 
the solution is more complicated on account 
of the variety of interests involved. A good 
list of technical dictionaries is the following: 

Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific and 
Technical Dictionaries by J. E. Holmstrom. 
This is published by UNESCO and may be 
obtained from Columbia University Book- 
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store, New York, at a cost of sixty-five cents 
a copy. 

It would be rewarding to go through back 
issues of pedagogical journals for suggestions 
and materials. For example the list below 
indicates where you can consult special vo- 
cabularies: Hispania, May, 1947, pp. 203- 
208; May, 1948, p. 211; May, 1949, pp. 208- 
210; August, 1950, p. 269. Modern Language 
Journal, December, 1945, pp. 671-676; De- 
cember, 1946, pp. 590-593; December, 1947, 
pp. 489-493. 


R. H. W. 


Conducted by 


Wa ter T. Puiuirs, Associate Editor, and the Eviror* 








University of Havana Scholarships——The 
University is offering five tuition scholarships 
for its summer session. The scholarships will 
be awarded through the Education Division 
of the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. Candidates must be U. S. citizens with 
a bachelor’s degree and a working knowledge 
of Spanish. Each candidate must submit to 
the Education Division a letter of application, 
three full-face passport-size photographs, and 
two letters of recommendation, one from an 
an official or teacher at his college, the other 
from someone acquainted with his work ex- 
perience. The deadline is May 15. 

Popular Interest in Foreign Languages 
Grows.—According to an Associated Press 
release of December 8, 1951, self-taught 
courses in foreign languages employing phono- 
graph records are being sold in larger numbers 
than ever, and private language schools are 
doing a flourishing business. Spanish is still 
the most sought language, although the num- 
ber of students of French, Italian, and Russian 
has doubled or trebled in the past year. This 
increased demand for foreign-language train- 
ing comes from government employes heading 
for assignments abroad, from armed forces 
personnel, from news correspondents, from 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 


prospective tourists, and last but not least, 
from businessmen. 

New Regulations Prohibiting Foreign Lan- 
guage Requirements in California State Col- 
leges. A new pattern of General Education 
for the California State Colleges, recently 
adopted by the California State Board of Edu- 
cation, excludes foreign language study from 
the required pattern of general education, and 
permits the inclusion of only six units of foreign 
language, on an elective basis, in the pattern 
by local option of the individual colleges. So 
far only one college, San Diego State College, 
has so elected locally to include foreign languages 
in the local general education pattern as an 
elective. A further regulation, passed by the 
California State Board of Education, pro- 
hibits the requiring of a foreign language by 
a state college as a condition to graduation, 
even as a departmental requirement. Thus de- 
partments of English, history, chemistry, etc. 
are forbidden by state law to require of their 
majors a knowledge of a foreign language. If 
you have feelings or reactions concerning such 
restrictive regulations, you are urged to com- 
municate them at once to State Superintendent 
Roy L. Simpson in Sacramento, California, to 
Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Education in charge of the State 
Colleges, also in Sacramento, to the presidents 
of the individual state colleges, or to the State 
Board of Education in Sacramento. For a 
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complete account of what has been briefly 
explained above, see the following article: 
Ernest M. Wolf, Margit W. MacRae, Meyer 
Krakowski, ‘New Regulations Concerning 
the Foreign Languages in the State Colleges 
of California,” The Modern Language Forum, 
36: 73-80, September—-December, 1951. 

The New Foreign Language Program at San 
Diego State College—Reference has been 
made elsewhere in this department to the 
restrictive regulations imposed upon foreign 
language study in the California State Col- 
leges. San Diego State College, in order to 
adapt its program to adjust to the new situa- 
tion, has reorganized its lower-division courses. 
Persons who wish to learn the details of this 
reorganization are referred to the following 
article: Leonard Messier, “Adapting a Foreign 
Language Program to a Changing Curricu- 
lum,” California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 26: 413-415, November, 1951. 

Foreign Language Teachers in California 
State Colleges Meet—On January 25, 1952, 
for the first time in the history of the Calli- 
fornia State Colleges, a meeting of the foreign- 
language faculties of the colleges was held, 
at San Francisco State College. Fifteen foreign- 
language instructors and three of their col- 
leagues from the English departments met to 
discuss the recent abolition of the foreign- 
language requirement from the State Colleges. 
The prohibition against any department’s 
requiring a foreign language of its own majors 
was the principal theme of the meeting’s 
deliberations. This prohibition was condemned 
by the gathering as discriminatory, arbitrary, 
and undemocratic. A resolution was adopted 
affirming the values of foreign-language study 
in the modern world and stressing the im- 
portance and practicability of the oral-aural 
approach. 

An unexpected outcome of the meeting 
was the organization of The California State 
College Foreign Language Instructors’ Asso- 
ciation, and plans were also laid for the publi- 
cation of a news letter to be sent to the foreign- 
language faculties of the State Colleges. This 
will facilitate circulation among the faculties 
of information regarding curricula, aims, and 
devices and methods used in attaining them. 
The feeling of those present at the meeting 
was that the groundwork had been laid for a 
more unified approach to and attack upon the 
problems that face the college faculties in 


trying to preserve in the State Colleges the 
ideals of a liberal education. 

The Study of Foreign Language for Prospec- 
tive Students in Engineering, Science and Archi- 
tecture —A pamphlet with the above title has 
been issued by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The following sub-topics are 
treated: “Language and Technical Educa- 
tion,” “When to Study Language,” “The 
Choice of Language.” 

Spanish Student Newspaper, “El Tigre.” — 
Attention of Spanish teachers is again called 
to the excellent Spanish student newspaper, 
El Tigre, published by the Spanish students of 
Occidental College in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. The aim of the editors is “to create a 
practicable and enjoyable Spanish newspaper 
which can be read and understood by anyone 
with two years or more of Spanish training.” 
Called by its editors “the only one of its kind 
sponsored by a college in the world,” El Tigre 
has attained to wide circulation in the high 
schools and colleges of California. The news- 
paper coverage news of Spanish-speaking 
countries, and also has a special page designed 
for lower division Spanish students, entitled 
“La Pagina del Estudiante.” Subscription 
rates are ten cents a copy, forty cents for 
five copies issued during the school year. Ad- 
dress: Box 126, Occidental College, 1600 
Campus Road, Los Angeles 41, California. 

Hispanic American Report—Readers who 
may have difficulty in keeping up with politi- 
cal developments in the Hispanic countries 
are referred to the Hispanic American Report, 
a monthly publication produced by the His- 
panic American Studies program at Stanford 
University. The Report is edited by Professor 
Ronald Hilton. 

The Language —This reprint 
of a section of the Monograph Series on 
Language and Linguistics, the report on the 
Second Annual Round Table Meeting on 
Linguistics and Language Teaching, held at 
Georgetown University, will be sent free upon 
request to Educational Laboratories, 1625 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
The report covers the current thinking of 
several leading university educators in this 
field. 

American Council of Learned Societies to 
Make Survey.—Professor Irving Leonard, 
Professor of Spanish American Literature 
and History in the University of Michigan, 
will spend the second semester of the current 
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school year, 1951-52, lecturing at Oxford 
University and making a survey of Area 
Studies programs in England for the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Curso de inglés para latinoamericanos.— 
Offered by Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana, June 12-August 8. 
Total cost (tuition, room, board, laundry, 
medical services): $130.00—-$150.00. For fur- 
ther information, write Professor Graves B. 
Roberts. 

Two Alvarez Quintero plays presented in 
England—The Indice Cultural Espafiol for 
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August 1, 1951, tells of the performance in 
England of two Alvarez Quintero plays in 
English translation. They are The Women 
Have Their Way, a translation of the Quin- 
teros brothers’ El pueblo de las mujeres by 
H. Granville-Barker, staged at the Grammar 
School of Bridport, England, and A Hundred 
Years Old, a translation of El centenario, put 
on by the Phoenix Players at the Wood Street 
Hall Theater in Stratford-on-Avon. These 
plays may be of interest to American drama 
teachers seeking suitable Spanish plays for 
presentation in this country. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Asrev G6mez, Ermito, and Josepn S&S. 
Fuiores, Leyendas mexicanas, New York: 
American Book Company, 1951. xiii, 153 
pp. $1.50. 

This attractive book is, as the title page 
announces, a collection of Mayan, Quiché, 
Zapotec, and Toltec legends. The contents are 
not, however, as one might initially suppose, 
a series of tales of strongly narrative charac- 
ter. The episodes are in fact very different 
from anything the student will have read. 
With the possible exception of the first, “El 
adivino de Uxmal,”’ there is no clear narrative 
thread to follow. 

In general the legends are vague and im- 
palpable. A consistent absence of what we 
may term daylight logic is probably to be 
attributed to the primitive and misty past 
from which these stories originate. The fact 
that there are frequent gaps and abrupt 
jumps from one thing to another, that often 
details are suggested but remain unexplained 
or are only partially developed can be readily 
understood, since these stories in many cases 
were handed down orally and in transmission 
from one generation to another suffered inevi- 
table changes. 

The mantle of vagueness that covers these 
legends is particularly noticeable in the second, 
the symbolic story of the Mayan hero Canek. 
There is rarely a real narrative connection 
between one section and the next. In a sort of 
dream world we see the clash of the civiliza- 
tion of the conquistadores and that of the 


Mayans. First we follow this in the gropings 
of an Indian boy, Guy, who strives to remain 
true to the old eternal things—stars, birds, 
water—in a world dominated by whites with 
their books, framed pictures, and lamps. 
This is all written in a poetic Spanish prose 
that is of real literary merit. Along with 
elegance there is simplicity, restraint, a 
primitive diffidence. It is highly impression- 
istic and at the same time deeply philosophic. 
To read it is a real literary experience, although 
a young student may wish he were dealing 
with something more concrete. Here, for 
example, is a section in its entirety: “Canek 
y Guy salieron de caza. Canek llevaba el 
arco y Guy las flechas. Se dirigieron a las 
madrigueras de los conejos. Caminaron por 
el monte y avanzaron hacia el campo pedre- 
goso. Las madrigueras estaban ahi. Canek 
pidié las flechas, y Guy, timido, con sus ojos 
dulces, como de conejo, mostré el morral 
vacio. Canek no dijo nada. Regresaron sil- 
bando.” 

“El Popul-Vuh,” a Quiché legend of gene- 
sis, is much more straightforward, and is quite 
humorous. After a good deal of fumbling 
about and several unsuccessful attempts, the 
gods finally create men with whom they are 
satisfied. 

To this reviewer the most charming part 
of the book is found in the Zapotec legends 
about “Jesiis, Los Animales y Las Plantas.” 
Here is an interesting blend of primitive lore 
and the new religion. The language is delicate 
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and poetic: “Y la golondrina sigue volando, 
con el pecho blanco, como si se le hubiera 
caido la sombra y quisiera levantarla con el 
pico.” 

The final section about Quetzalcéatl is 
sketchy, fleeting, and discursive. The hero is 
not revealed as a leader of stature or a person 
of any moral character. In a series of vague 
moves executed in a general atmosphere of 
doom, he leaves his own iand and finally dis- 
appears across the sea, borne on a raft of 
interwoven snakes. 

The vocabulary is well done. The artistic 
editing of the book is particularly fine, al- 
though it is, unfortunately, anonymous. 

State Teachers College Freperic K. ARNOLD 
Plattsburgh, New York 


CasSTELLANO, JUAN Roprficuez, and WILxIs 
Knapp Jones, Spanish Through Speech. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1951. xvi, 205 pp. 
This new Spanish grammar leaves the re- 

viewer with two minds. There is so much that 

is excellent that the authors deserve high 
praise. There is so much with which he dis- 
agrees that it is difficult to arrive at a balanced 
evaluation. Let us take the favorable aspects 
first. Obviously, even if the authors were not 
men of wide reputation, it would be easy to 
tell from their book that they are men of 
broad and practical teaching experience. 
There is not a single pitfall that they have not 
foreseen and attempted to prepare the student 
for in advance. Diagrams, arrows and visual 
devices of al] kinds are used to make the gram- 
mar clear. In their introduction they promise 
that the reading material will not be dull, and 
they have kept this promise. They have been 
ingenious in finding ways to present in their 
laboratory exercises games, exercises, reviews, 
tongue twisters and extra helps, all of which 
have been chosen with a view to forcing the 
student to think and thereafter to speak in 

Spanish. The vocabulary is limited, carefully 

chosen and practical. The exercises are varied 

and cleverly conceived. The publisher has 
apparently spared no pains to make the for- 
mat attractive. This is a beautiful book. 

With the above in mind it is unpleasant to 
have to register some disagreement with the 
presentation of the grammar. In the first 
place I feel that the book suffers from the 
defects of its qualities. In their zeal to antici- 
pate the student’s every blunder the authors 
have given many long explanations. To illus- 


trate: On page 20 there is the statement that 
“of the 10,000 or more verbs in the Spanish 
language, all but 1800 are regular.” True, but 
this is as misleading as it is consoling, since 
among the 1800 are many without which even 
on the basic level it is not possible to com- 
municate ideas. Similarly a paragraph is 
devoted (pp. 90-91) to explaining how the 
d got into the irregular future stems. I am not 
at all convinced, having tried them myself, 
that explanations of this sort are helpful to 
the average student. These and other philo- 
logical explanations are useful only to those 
who do not need help: the quick learners. For 
the rest of the class they are excess baggage. 
Second, the authors have felt free to use foot- 
notes, and to these footnotes they have rele- 
gated some of the most important grammatical 
points. In addition they have made free use 
in the body of the text of a type face scarcely 
larger than that used for footnotes. This plus 
the very solid appearance of the pages treat- 
ing grammar gives the grammatical explana- 
tions a needlessly complicated appearance. 
Thus if the authors have actually written a 
grammar from which useless exceptions and 
unnecessary distinctions have been omitted, 
as promised in the introduction, the appear- 
ance of their pages belies the fact. I did not 
find that the book read easily. 

In conclusion, there is much that is new in 
this book, and most of what is new is good. 
This for many will far outweigh what to me 
are disadvantages. L. Cuark KeatiIne 
The George Washington University 


Resnick, Seymour, Welcome to Spanish. New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1952. Illustrated. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Resnick’s preface states that Welcome 
to Spanish is intended as a complete basic 
course in Spanish reading, writing and speak- 
ing, either for school use or for self-teaching. 
It is planned for a one-year course in high 
school or a semester course in college. 

The book begins with a very brief summary 
of pronunciation, followed by the narration 
of twelve connected incidents: the arrival by 
train of a married couple, their visit at the 
house of some friends, a meal, shopping, etc. 
Each incident is told in about ten lines of 
Spanish, accompanied by a drawing illustrat- 
ing the text and, on the opposite page, pic- 
tures and the Spanish names of various ob- 
jects mentioned in the passage. These twelve 
basic lessons are followed by fifteen further 
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lessons, each of which contains one or two 
anecdotes or humorous stories and a short 
poem. 

The last part consists of twenty-seven les- 
sons, corresponding to the reading passages 
and anecdotes, each of which contains a vo- 
cabulary listing the new words in the reading 
in their order of appearance, explains and 
illustrates a number of grammatical principles, 
and provides some exercises. The purpose of 
this separation of reading from grammar is to 
emphasize the inductive process and to en- 
courage the student to go through the read- 
ing at least once without aid from the organ- 
ized vocabulary and grammar. 

Welcome to Spanish presents all the essen- 
tial points of elementary grammar and syn- 
tax, and offers a vocabulary of about 1000 
words, most of them well chosen. If the stu- 
dent is able to master this material, he should 
be able to handle reading of average difficulty 
and to use correctly the basic patterns of 
Spanish. Certain aspects of the author’s ap- 
proach are, I think, definitely valuable. For 
instance, he presents the present indicative 
of the -ar and -er verbs first in the third person 
singular and plural, and of the -ir verbs in 
the first person plural, thus stressing in the 
student’s mind the characteristic vowel of the 
ending. The separation of reading and gram- 
matical exposition should further the inductive 
approach, and the use of pictures, properly 
managed, has been proved to be valuable, 
particularly in a course where conversation is 
stressed. 

My objections to this work are based almost 
entirely on the fact that, in order to keep the 
text brief, the reading selections, exercises, 
and explanation have been pared to a mini- 
mum. For a student who is linguistically 
gifted or who has had experience with another 
Romance language, this provides no serious 
problem, but for the average high-school 
student, and even for the college freshman 
who has studied no other language, I believe 
that the reading passages are not long enough 
to provide the quantity of examples needed 
for a thorough grasp of the material, that the 
exercises should be more extensive, and that 
the grammatical exposition will not be suffi- 
cient for comprehension without considerable 
additional explanation by the teacher. 
Harvard University Francis C. Sr. JoHn 
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Capatso, Jost, Noches ligubres. Edicién e 
introduccién de Edith F. Helman. Madrid: 
Leén Sanchez Cuesta, [1951]. 143 pp. 

It is worth while to note first that this 
beautifully and elegantly made and printed 
volume is the seventh in the series El Viento 
Sur, produced “bajo la direccién y el cuidado 
de Pablo Beltrin de Heredia, director de la 
Coleccién.” The director, the designers and 
printers, the publisher, and the scholarly edi- 
tor of this volume are all to be congratulated. 
Three hundred copies of the edition bear the 
editor’s written signature. 

Cadalso has probably not received as much 
attention from scholars as he deserved. It is 
interesting to note in 1951, however, this 
edition of his Noches, and two papers bearing 
upon him delivered at the sessions of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 
Professor Helman herself had published an 
article on Cadalso in 1950.! 

Colonel Cadalso has been regularly studied 
as a pre-Romantic. This gallant soldier, at- 
tractive person, and man of many friends had, 
naturally, a neo-classic education, and his 
compositions seem to be in neo-classic mode 
(his tragedy Don Sancho Garcia completely 
so). In his poems, which he called Ocios de 
mi juventud and which he said should be called 
Alivio de mis penas, he shows much of the 
growing sentimentality and melancholy which 
foreshadowed Romanticism. But in his Noches 
ligubres, written as early as 1771, the year 
in which this apparently restrained gentleman 
with the sweet pastoral name of Dalmiro 
tried to disinter the corpse of his dead beloved 
he does not merely suggest Romanticism, he 
realizes it in its most exaggerated literary ex- 
pression. Professor Helman is completely right 
in saying (p. 36) “En efecto, no nos explicamos 
por qué siempre se ha hablado del pre-roman- 
ticismo de las Noches ligubres, puesto que el 
titulo, el escenario, el tema, los personajes y 
su manera de hablar, su forma de relato corto 
y melodramitico, todo es romdntico.” Not 
even Espronceda ever wrote in a mood of 
blacker desperation and bitterness. Cadalso 
the man did not let his taedium vitae and his 
personal disasters drive him to suicide like the 
literary Don Alvaro or the real Larra, but any 
reader of the Noches ligubres can readily 
believe that Cadalso many times (he says 
five or six) sought in his military career the 
death which finally came to him at Gibraltar 
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when he was only forty-one years old. Pro- 
fessor Bruce W. Wardropper® has pointed 
out that the macabre elements in the Noches 
ligubres and the conception of life and death 
implicit in the work have antecedents in the 
Spanish baroque of the seventeenth century, 
in Quevedo, Géngora and Calderén. Cadalso’s 
eighteenth-century rationalism only deepened 
his tragedy. Calderén said that though this 
life is only a dream, there can be a happy 
awakening in heaven. Cadalso is confronted 
with the ugly facts of life and the still uglier 
aspects of death. His literary screams are all 
too close to reality, too close to be art, as 
Professor Montesinos long ago pointed out? 
The Noches ligubres hold more for the psy- 
chiatrist than for the connoisseur of fine prose. 

Yet for the light shed on Cadalso and on 
attitudes shared by his contemporaries, this 
new and splendidly presented edition is most 
welcome. We look forward also to seeing for 
the first time Cadalso’s diary, his corre- 
spondence, and the variants of his Cartas 
Marruecas, which, as Professor Helman in- 
forms us, are to appear in a forthcoming 
volume of the Estudios dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal. 

The editor offers a most informative in- 
troduction (pp. 13-58, with 50 notes), ap- 
propriately entitled “‘Cadalso, romdntico antes 
del romanticismo.”” The biographical details 
are sufficient, and the problems connected 
with the Noches ligubres are discussed most 
satisfactorily. If any doubts still remained 
as to the authorship, so strangely doubted by 
G. Dfaz-Plaja,* Mrs. Helman dispels them by 
showing that Cadalso several times referred 
to the work as his own, and included it in a 
list of his works for publication. It was not 
published until seventeen years after his death, 
and then not in book form, but in three in- 
stalments in the Correo de Madrid, 1789-90. 
As a book it first appeared in Barcelona in 
1798. 

Mrs. Helman prints the text as it appeared 
in the Correo, in which the Noche tercera con- 
sists of only about three pages. She supplies, 
in the first appendix (pp. 103-110), a list of 
subsequent editions, the spurious conclusion 
to the Noche tercera, the French translation 
and the imitations of the Noches ligubres. 
The present edition is the 28th, so the work 
has not been unpopular. 

Modern editors, all after 1815, published 
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the work with a normally long Noche tercera. 
Mrs. Helman tells us why. In that year the 
bookseller Lépez de Orea published with the 
well known firm of Repullés an edition giving 
a conclusion to the Third Night, which Orea 
claimed he had found in a manuscript of 
Cadalso, but which he himself or someone 
inspired by him no doubt concocted, not with 
complete skill. The spurious conclusion 
obligingly supplied by Orea is at least accu- 
rate in essence: that someone (it was actually 
the henchmen of the vigilant Count Aranda, 
friend of Cadalso and unsuccessful aspirant 
to the favors of Cadalso’s so violently loved 
actress Maria Ignacia de Ibdfiez) took poor 
Cadalso away from the graves of the Church 
of San Sebastian and sent him into banish- 
ment. We know from the record that Cadalso 
went to Salamanca and presented at least a 
calm enough spirit to inspire young poets. We 
all remember the mot “La mejor obra de 
Cadalso es Meléndez.”’ 

Mrs. Helman’s second appendix reproduces 
the famous letter from a friend “en la que 
manifiesta el resumen de los amores de Ca- 
dalso con la Ibdjiez.” The letter seems to the 
editor genuine, and she is surely right. Other- 
wise it would be hard to explain the Noches 
ligubres. The fourth appendix reproduces the 
Noche cuarta, which apparently appears first 
in the Madrid edition of 1822, a copy of 
which is in the Hispanic Society library. In 
addition to the appendices, there are nine 
facsimiles, including Cadalso’s third letter to 
the Count of Florida Blanca, seeking promo- 
tion. 

On p. 104 Mrs. Helman lists an edition of 
Cadalso’s Obras, Madrid, 1803, and says that 
there were two printings in the same year, 
copies of both of which are in the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid. Our own New York 
Public Library has an 1803 Mateo Repullés 
edition with a title page so different from the 
one reproduced that it certainly might be well 
to list it separately. 

This edition of the Noches ligubres, in- 
dispensable to all who are interested in Spain’s 
eighteenth-century and Romantic Period, 
makes us wish that Professor Helman would 
edit all the works of Cadalso under equally 
happy circumstances and that she would give 
us a complete study of him, along with all 
possible bibliographical and critical informa- 
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tion, for which there was not room in this 
specialized volume. 

NicHotson B. Apams 
University of North Carolina 


NOTES 
'“The First Printing of Cadalso’s Noches 
lugubres,”” in Hispanic Review (1950), XVIII, 
No. 2. 
2 In a paper entitled “‘José de Cadalso’s Noches 
Liigubres: a Romantic Episode in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” presented before GT II of 
the MLA January 29, 1951. The other paper 
*Vocacién y cardcter del escritor en Cadalso”’ 
was presented by Professor José M. Arce be- 
fore Spanish Section III the same day. It is 
hoped that both papers will be published. 
* Montesinos, José F., Cadalso o la noche ce- 
rrada, in Cruz y Raya, 1934. 
‘ Even in the second edition of his Introduccién 
al estudio del romanticismo espafiol (Madrid, 
1942), pp. 279-282. 


NeEALE-Sitva, Epuarpo, Estudios sobre José 
Eustasio Rivera. I. El arte poético. (Tierra 
de promisién). New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States, 1951. 84 pp. 

En una serie de estudios sobre José Eus- 
tasio Rivera y sus prosas y versos, que “se 
asemejan tanto en la forma como en el fondo,” 
quiere Neale-Silva darnos “una comprensién 
integral” del malogrado poeta del trépico 
americano. Labor noble, meritoria y dificil. 
éLa esta realizando el distinguido critico chi- 
leno? 

En El arte poético analiza con brillo y 
paciencia la temdtica, el contenido simbédlico, 
la forma y el lenguaje de Tierra de promisién, 
hermoso poema nativista en el cual Rivera 
canta las montafias, las selvas y los llanos de 
Colombia. El estudio—extenso, bien docu- 
mentado y penetrante—es excelente, aunque 
no definitivo. 

Comienza Neale-Silva por rebatir las opi- 
niones de quienes, siguiendo a don Antonio 
Gémez Restrepo, siguen diciendo que Rivera 
es un poeta objetivo y lo han dejado “para 
siempre” clasificado entre los poetas parna- 
sianos de su patria, y al hacerlo, sin quererlo 
quizds desarrolla el juicio que nosotros avan- 
zamos en 1936, en la pdgina 289 del segundo 
tomo de nuestra Antologia de liricos colom- 
bianos, donde puede leerse: “Poeta en aparien- 
cia objetivo y de gustos parnasianos... Ri- 
vera logré aprisionar en sus versos y en su 
prosa el colorido fuerte de los trépicos, y el 
sér agitado y afanoso de todos los organismos 
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que allf viven en lucha continua e intensa. 
No obstante . . . es subjetivo, y asi hallamos en 
él no sélo orquestaciones coloristas y musi- 
cales, sino el sentimiento mismo de la raza, 
con su nostalgia criolla de lejania, su mis- 
ticismo budista y su sentido trdgico y fatal- 
mente bello de la vida.” En estas palabras 
negamos el obetivismo del poeta, y lo clasifica- 
mos entre los romdnticos, implicitamente. 

En su estudio, Neale-Silva resuelve muchas 
cuestiones, pero al proponer otras titubea a 
veces y aun se contradice, como sucede cuando 
trata de discutir el origen ambiental de los 
temas e imagenes del poema riveriano, pues 
no se atreve a decir con seguridad si es hui- 
lense o amazénico, cosa para nosotros sor- 
prendente. Segtin parece, no le ha dado él 
crédito a lo expuesto por nosotros en “El 
paisaje en la poesia de José Asuncién Silva 
y José Eustasio Rivera” (Hispania, 1941), 
trabajo que figura en nuestros Estudios his- 
panoamericanos (1945), y que él cita en uno de 
sus aspectos adjetivos, que no en su tesis 
central, segtin la cual casi todo en Tierra de 
promisién se inspir6 directamente en la 
“tierruca” del poeta, o sea en Neiva y el 
Departamento del Huila, parte del antiguo 
Estado del Tolima, famoso por sus montajias, 
sus selvas y sus llanos. 

¢Por qué no le darfa Neale-Silva crédito 
a nuestra tesis? zPor descuido o desconfianza? 
No losabemos. . . Quizds debido a ese prejuicio, 
involuntario y frecuente entre quienes han 
leido La Vordgine antes de leer Tierra de 
promisién. Tanto han asociado ellos a Rivera 
con la Amazonia de la novela, que al leer el 
poema se imaginan hallar en él los mismos 
temas y la misma fuente de inspiracién. Pero 
no hay tal, y nosotros seguiremos insistiendo: 
en Tierra de promisién casi todo se inspira en 
el ambiente conocido por el poeta, directa- 
mente, y durante los primeros veinticuatro 
afios de su vida: el Huila y el Tolima. Los 
sonetos que componen el poema—como Neale- 
Silva mismo lo demuestra—fueron escritos y 
publicados casi todos en las revistas y pe- 
riédicos colombianos antes de que Rivera hi- 
ciera sus dos viajes a los Llanos de Casanare y 
la Amazonia (1916-1918). Por qué titubear 
entonces y por qué decir que “si se analiza con 
atencién el paisaje selvdtico de la primera 
parte del libro, se descubren en él algunos 
elementos de la tierra huilense”? Mejor es 
afirmar que, si se examina todo el libro, 
conociendo bien la geografia de Colombia, se 
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ve claramente que todo en él, o casi todo, 
tiene su origen ambiental en el Huila y el 
Tolima. 

En Tierra de promisién, claro esté, hay 
elementos comunes a todos los Ilanos de Co- 
lombia (asf de Casanare, como del Tolima y 
de Corozal), y comunes a todos los valles 
selvaticos de Colombia (asi del Amazonas y 
sus tributarios, como del Patia, el Magda- 
lena, el San Juan, el Atrato y demas rios 
importantes); pero alli figuran muchos ele- 
mentos (montajias, picos, farallones, volcanes, 
nevados, torrentes y torrenteras) que nada 
tienen que ver con la Amazonia, tierra plana, 
cuyos rfos se deslizan perezosamente, o se 
estancan en charcas y pantanos que Rivera 
aborrecia ...y no cantaba en Tierra de promi- 
sién, aunque si las describié en La Vordgine, 
muchos afios después! 

Este primer estudio de Neale-Silva es sin 
duda excelente, y lo serdn los otros que 
promete sobre el poeta del trépico. Asi ‘lo 
esperamos. 

Cartos Garcfa-PRADA 
University of Washington 


Conen, Leén J., and A. C. Rogers, Say It in 
Spanish. New York: Dover Publications, 
1951. xii, 191 pp. Stiff paper. 50 cents. 

For those unfortunates who have to journey 
to a Spanish-speaking country with no previ- 
ous knowledge of Spanish, this small volume, 
genuinely vest-pocket-sized and remarkably 
inexpensive, would be worth many times its 
weight. Its model sentences, in Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and an attempt at phonetic spelling 
(kwee-DA-doh), are divided into helpful cate- 
gories for tourists: travel, lodging, food, church 
and recreation, shopping and personal serv- 
ices, etc. A detailed index makes it reasonably 
easy to find the wanted word or phrase in 
the text. 


The Choate School DonaLtp D. WatsH 


Prra, SANTIAGO DE, El Principe Jardinero y 
Findigo Cloridano. Estudio preliminar, edi- 
cién y notas de José Juan Arrom. La 
Habana: Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais, 1951. 

This comedia of the Cuban Theatre has 
for nearly two centuries been a subject of 
speculation and research; for neither the date 
of its composition nor its authorship has been 
verified until very recently by the painstak- 
ing work of Sefior Arrom. His methods of 
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research show the modern scientific approach 
as well as inspiration, reminding one of the 
ingenious manner in which Thornton Wilder 
_ established the dates of some of Lope’s 
plays. 

In the case of El Principe Jardinero Sefior 
Arrom has irrefutable proof that el Capitan 
Don Santiago de Pita is the author and that 
the play was published between 1730 and 
1733. 

The play suggests Calderén, Lope, Moreto, 
and other Golden Age writers in every scene 
and situation, although the author has set 
it vaguely in Greece. Fadrique, the protago- 
nist, who has assumed the disguise of a 
gardener and the name of Cloridano, serves 
at the palace of the King of Tracia, to be 
near his beloved, the Infanta Aurora. Her 
sister Ismenia also is in love with Fadrique. 
But both princesses struggle with their im- 
pulses, since they think that women of high 
station should not condescend to loving men 
of low degree. They call on classical myth- 
ology, citing the famous goddesses who fall 
in love with swans and bulls. A further com- 
plication is the love of Flora, the servant, for 
Don Fadrique. 

Eventually the disguise of Fadrique is dis- 
covered, and like the protagonist in the Star 
of Seville, he had killed the heroine’s brother. 
When the King learns this he orders the arrest 
of Fadrique and of his scheming but likeable 
servant Lamparén, the gracioso. 

At night Aurora brings “the dawn” to 
the prisoners, releasing them. Taking Aurora, 
they return to Athens, and join their troops. 
Eventually, all are pardoned. Fadrique and 
Aurora marry, as do Flora and Ismenia, with 
nobles. Only Narcisa, a servant, is left with- 
out a husband. 

This is the plot in brief. The verse is 
pleasant, if unoriginal. Sefior Arrom refrains 
from calling the play a direct imitation of 
Spanish and Italian sources, using rather the 
terms, “coincidencias verbales” and “sedi- 
mentos verbales.” 

Most North Americans, will, I believe, 
find the brilliant Estudio Preliminar of more 
interest than the play itself, from the thor- 
oughgoing study of sources and techniques of 
the author. A single sentence from Sefior 
Arrom illustrates the quality of his thought 
and facility of expression. In analyzing Pita’s 
musical conception as background for the 
play, he says: “Y concebida la comedia como 
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obra musical, Ismenia es la variacién del 
mismo tema, de mds suave cromatizacién 
para hace resaltar, por contraste, la brillantez 
de su hermana.” 


Adelphi College Ruta RicHARDSON 


Srewart, Virainia, 45 Contemporary Meri- 
can Artists, a Twentieth-Century Renais- 
sance. Stanford University Press, 1951. xix 
167 pp. $10.00. 

The dust-jacket of this handsome volume 
calls it “the human side of a great art move- 
ment,” and this is a good description of the 
book. Miss Stewart is a photographer and 
reporter with an enthusiastic interest in con- 
temporary Mexican painting. For each of 
these artists, she has supplied a large portrait 
photograph, illustrations of two or three 
works, and a short biographical and critical 
commentary. The book, therefore, seems like 
an elaborately illustrated art catalogue. 

Most of the great and famous are here: 
Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, Carlos Mérida, Goi- 
tia, Charlot, Tamayo, Covarrubias, Guillermo 
Meza. Much attention is given to the teachers 
who have emancipated Mexican art from an 
excessive dependence on that of Europe: Al- 
fredo Ramos Martinez, Rodriguez Lozano, 
Antonio Ruiz, Guerrero Galvdn. And there 
are young and relatively unknown artists, 
such as Herndndez Xochitiotzin, Juan So- 
riano, Ricardo Martinez,and Gonzdlez Serrano. 
The arrangement is chronological; since the 
amount of space devoted to each artist bears 
little relation to his importance, such figures 
as Orozco, Rivera, and Siquieros are sketchily 
represented. The biographies are followed by 
a useful bibliography from 1913 to 1951. 

The volume is profusely illustrated and 
beautifully printed; nearly every one of its 
large (9 x 11 inch) pages has some photograph 
or other illustration, in black and white or 
sepia, handsomely reproduced. Unfortunately 
there are no illustrations in full color, except 
the end-papers, from a fresco by Ramos Mar- 
tinez. The two covers are printed from original 
lithographs by Jean Charlot. 

The Choate School Donato D. WatsH 


GonzALez, MANvueL Pepro, Trayectoria de 
la novela en Mézico. Mexico: Ediciones 
Botas, 1951. Paper. 418 pp. 

Professor Gonzdlez declares, quite modestly, 
that his book is not a detailed history of the 

Mexican novel or a methodical study of its 


development from its beginnings to the present 
day. Most readers will close the book with 
the impression that he has written more than 
“ ..un indice de su evolucién vista a través de 
sus diferentes etapas, escuelas y expresiones 
individuales mds sobresalientes.” It would ap- 
pear that his work falls somewhere between 
the two evaluations. The author has at- 
tempted, with no small degree of success, to 
write a rather broad treatment of the genre 
in Mexico. In the process he felt obliged to 
acquaint his readers with the outstanding 
movements in the social, religious, political, 
and economic history of the country. He 
writes what he believes his students and 
readers should know, and does not hesitate 
to present some very mordant and revealing 
accounts of the evils, clerical and lay, that 
did so much to shape the course of novelistic 
development. His approach differs, of course, 
from what he calls “la manera tradicional y 
académica” of Mexicans who have written 
about the development of the novel in their 
own land. He believes that the fact that he 
is not a Mexican may serve as a sort of balance 
that, coupled with years of interest and study 
in the field of the Mexican novel, may have 
produced his attitude of keen and frank ap- 
praisal. His facts are certainly clear and in- 
teresting to the American reader and should 
prove most thought-provoking to the Mexican. 

Beginning with the three ethnic and cultural 
groups of Mexico—Spanish, Indian, and Mes- 
tizo—and the problems associated with these 
by way of background, Professor Gonzélez 
then examines the first true flowerings of the 
novel in the works of Lizardi, studies in some 
detail the writing of Altamirano, José Tomés 
de Cuéllar, the novel under the Dictatorship, 
the rise of realism and naturalism, and the 
far-reaching effects of the Revolution on the 
novel. The longest treatment of any single 
author is accorded Azuela (91 pages) whom 
Professor Gonzdlez regards as one of the 
two greatest novelists of Mexico. In five long 
chapters the author examines Azuela and 
his works, gives excerpts from his better 
novels, and reveals how well and intensively 
he has studied and digested the novelistic 
technique of this Mexican genius. 

Without omitting any truly important 
writer of novels and including many lesser 
ones—scores of them are given “menciones 
honorificas,”” Professor Gonzdlez brings his 
study to a close with the most recent novelists. 
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He concludes that, while Mexico has produced 
many good novelists and a few great ones, 
she has not yet attained the excellence of 
Venezuela and Argentina in this field of litera- 
ture. 

Joun E. Keer 
University of North Carolina 


TOWNSEND, WILLIAM CaMERON, Lazaro Céar- 
denas, Mexican Democrat. Foreword by 
Frank Tannenbaum. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1952. xiv, 
379 pp. $4.00. 

The author, an expert in the languages of 
the Spanish American Indians and director 
of the University of Oklahoma’s Summer 
School of Linguistics, met the subject of his 
present biographical study in 1935 in a re- 
mote Aztec village during one of President 
Caérdenas’ many field expeditions. Their com- 
mon interest in the Mexican Indians led to 
a warm friendship, and Mr. Townsend has 
here set down, for the English-speaking reader, 
the moving story of the obscure mestizo who 
became, in 1920 and at the age of twenty-five, 
a Carrancista general in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, governor of his native state of Michoacan 
in 1928, and President of Mexico from 1934 
to 1940. 

That Cardenas is one of the authentically 
great Mexicans of this century is already 
known to all but the most superficially in- 
formed. After a reading of this biography, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that he is 
a great leader, without limitations of time or 
place, a man impelled to greatness by his 
deep affection and respect for the common 
people and by his unshakable faith in de- 
mocracy. 

Coming to power at a time when the ideals 
of the Mexican Revolution had been for- 
gotten or betrayed by so many leaders, he 
set to work with no ostentation or thought 
of personal comfort or glory to do whatever 
one man could do in six short years to carry 
out the social, economic, and educational 
reforms of the Constitution of 1917. A man 
of action rather than words, he yet had 
infinite tact and inexhaustible patience. He 
visited hundreds of villages to investigate the 
Indians’ needs, to hear their complaints, and 
then to take effective, specific action to help 
them. From these contacts, president and 
peén drew strength and confidence in each 
other and in the future of Mexico. 
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Both the author and Professor Tannen- 
baum, in his Foreword, speak of the saintli- 
ness of Cardenas, and there is a striking 
parallel, not here developed, between Car- 
denas in Mexico and Ghandi in India, as 
well as the more mundane and obvious parallel 
between the administrations of Cérdenas and 
F. D. Roosevelt. 

The six years from 1934 to 1940 were 
dramatic ones in the history of Mexico and 
of the world, and Mr. Townsend writes with 
eloquent, but not blind, admiration of the 
way in which Cardenas met the successive 
crises that confronted him: Calles and the 
Partido Nacional Revolucionario, education, 
honesty in government, agrarian reform, re- 
ligious conflicts, labor unions, and expropria- 
tion of oil properties. But perhaps his greatest 
service to the orderly progress of democracy 
in Mexico was his refusal, despite enormous 
popular pressure, to have the Constitution 
amended so that he might run for a second 
term. In 1940 he retired firmly and completely 
from politics, on or behind the scene, and 
only the outbreak of World War II caused 
him temporarily to relinquish his retirement 
to aid in civilian defense. 

No better summary can be made of Cér- 
denas’ place in history than the final paragraph 
of Mr. Townsend’s excellent biography: “.. . 
this Mexican democrat . . . ruled without shed- 
ing blood. He made no political prisoners. 
He welcomed home all political exiles. He 
opened the doors of Mexico to political refu- 
gees from other lands. He gave liberty of ex- 
pression to the press. He restored liberty of 
worship. He took the government to the 
people. He exalted the dignity of the common 
man. He combated vice, ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and prejudice. He sought the welfare 
of the Indians. He respected other nations 
and secured their respect for his own. He 
worked for peace and for a Western Hemi- 
sphere united as ‘one great spiritual father- 
land.’ This he did and then retired to work, 
fight, and work again in obscurity that Mexico 
might be democratic.” 


The Choate School DonaLtp D. WALSH 


Proctor, Evetyn §8., Alfonso X of Castile: 
patron of literature and learning: being the 
Norman Maccoll Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge in Lent Term 
1949. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. vii, 
149 pp. $3.00. 


eal 
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With modesty and readable erudition the 
author presents to the world of scholarship 
the text of a series of lectures on Alfonso el 
sabio, as seen by a historian. The preface notes 
that “the topics chosen for consideration were 
those which appeared to me most suited for 
treatment by an historian, while at the same 
time illustrating the encyclopaedic nature of 
Alfonso’s interest.”” Preceded by a short in- 
troduction, the body of the volume can be 
indicated by the chapter headings: Transla- 
tions from the Arabic, Cantigas de Santa 
Maria, Legal Treatises, Historical Works, and 
The King and His Collaborators. The student 
of medieval Spain will probably profit most 
by the information contained in the chapter 
on Legal Treatises and that dealing with 
Alfonso’s collaborators. Though the volume 
lacks a general bibliography, the footnotes 
appear ample for its purpose. The author 
might have found material of value in the 
American translation of the Siete partidas; 
the documentation concerning the Moslem 
influence on the Divine Comedy is scanty. 
However, this is a volume of lectures and it 
would be impertinent to expect an exhaustive 
treatment of the material covered. This vol- 
ume must be considered, within its self-im- 
posed limitations, an outstanding English con- 
tribution to our understanding of Alfonso el 
sabio; historians as well as students of litera- 
ture will find here much of interest. 

Henstey C. WoopBripGe 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


GonzALez, Manvet Pepro, Estudios sobre 
literaturas hispanoamericanas, México: Cua- 
dernos Americanos, 1951. 386 pp. 12 pesos. 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez, destacado vro- 

fesor de literatura hispanoamericana de la 

Universidad de California en Los Angeles, ha 

escrito un libro de mérito singular. Representa 

esta obra un esfuerzo de hoy en la lucha cons- 
tante que algunos literatos han venido des- 
arrollando desde hace mds de cincuenta aiios, 

o sea la tarea ardua de “divulgar el conoci- 

miento de la produccién literaria de cada pafs 

entre los pueblos de nuestra América,” para 
emplear las palabras del mismo autor. Ene- 
migo tenaz de la propensién al aislamiento 
cultural de los pafses americanos y del na- 
cionalismo celoso y mezquino que es su fruto, 
el maestro Gonzalez nos ofrece en su libro una 
demostracién de que todavia no existe el 
sentido de la americanidad literaria ni in- 
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telectual. A la vez nos comunica su vivo 
anhelo porque algin dia nazca esta conciencia 
americana de un modo espontdneo y natural 
del pueblo mismo. Este volumen seguramente 
ha de representar una contribucién impor- 
tante al mayor entendimiento cultural del 
hemisferio, pues serd de gran utilidad en los 
cursos universitarios de literatura hispano- 
americana tanto en los Estados Unidos como 
en las demds naciones americanas. Consti- 
tuye, ademas, otro paso adelante en la senda 
marcada por Pedro Henrfquez-Urefia en su 
ensayo de formar la base de una ciencia 
literaria hispanoamericana. Notable es la 
deuda, por consiguiente, que todos los estudio- 
sos de las letras hispanoamericanas le debemos 
al autor. 

Consta el libro de cuarenta y un escritos 
(“glosas y semblanzas”) sobre temas y per- 
sonajes literarios de varios pafses continen- 
tales. Aunque hay algunos inéditos, los mds 
de los ensayos (que datan de 1931 a 1951) se 
habfan publicado en revistas y periddicos 
entre 1940 y 1950. Varfan en extensiédn de 
tres a sesenta pdginas, siendo el mds largo 
un estudio de Manuel José Othén. Otros 
articulos que pueden mencionarse para dar 
una idea de la variedad de tépico y amplitud 
critica versan sobre Montalvo, Marti, Va- 
rona, Darfo, Mistral, Galvez, Giusti, Mar- 
tinez Estrada, Gallegos, Uslar Pietri, Sanfn 
Cano, Alfonso Reyes y Fernando Ortiz. Al- 
gunas de las semblanzas, como la de Jests 
Silva Herzog, tienen un valor excepcional 
por su contemporaneidad. El profesor Gon- 
zAlez, en un Predmbulo, expresa sucinta y 
admirablemente su juicio sobre la posibilidad 
de una verdadera americanidad cultural y 
los sugestivos conceptos que expone respecto 
a este problema tan complejo afiaden no 
poco al valor total de sus estudios. 

Como todos los libros editados por Cua- 
dernos Americanos, este volumen es de una 
presentacién sélida y esmerada y de un tipo 
claro y grande. Entre los pocos errores tipo- 
graficos hemos notado los siguientes: las pé- 
ginas 178-179 no corresponden; en la pagina 
196 dice “Banch...Berndndez” en vez de 
“Banchs . .. Berndndez”; en la pégina 210 dice 
“Meli4n Lafimur” en vez de “Melidn La- 
finur” y en la pdgina 249 dice “Menken” 
en vez de “Mencken.” 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr 
University of Connecticut 
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ProskE, Beatrice GILMAN, Castilian Sculp- 
ture, Gothic to Renaissance. New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1951. ix, 525 
pp. 328 illustrations. $15.00. 

The author, a member of the staff of the 
Hispanic Society, was moved to undertake 
the present study by the two alabaster wall 
tombs from Cuéllar now in the museum of the 
Hispanic Society, one of which represents 
the culmination of Gothic sculpture and the 
other, the beginning of Renaissance sculpture. 

The book is divided into five chapters: 
“Late Gothic Sculpture at Burgos” (pp. 1- 
107); “Late Gothic Sculpture at Toledo” (pp. 
108-220); “Felipe Vigarny and the Arrival 
of the Renaissance at Burgos” (pp. 221-296); 
“The Beginning of the Renaissance at To- 
ledo” (pp. 297-370); “The Tombs from 
Cuéllar in the Collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America” (pp. 371-469). The writ- 
ing is factual and the treatment is exhaustive, 
with elaborate documentation and with fre- 
quent references to the wealth of excellent 
photographs. It is not a book for the casual 
or general reader, but it will be invaluable to 
the art specialist as the first thorough treat- 
ment of its subject in English. The volume is 
magnificently printed and bound. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 


EsTENGER, RaFAEL, Cien de las mejores poe- 
sias cubanas, 2a edicién aumentada, con 
un ensayo preliminar. Habana, Ediciones 
Miraflor, 1948. 

Although published in 1948 this Anthology 
and study is not well enough known in the 
United States. The poets included begin with 
Silvestre Balboa, born about 1564 in the 
Canary Islands and arriving as a child in 
Cuba, and end with Eugenio Florit, also a 
native of Spain who since 1927 has been a 
Cuban citizen. 

The major poets are represented by several 
of the best-known poems, Heredia with Nid- 
gara, Marti, of course, with La Nifia de 
Guatemala, Julian del Casal with Crepuscular, 
Nicolés Guillén with Sensemayd, and Florit 
with the mystic and poignant Martirio de 
San Sebastian. 

The works of each poet are preceded by a 
succinct biography and bibliography. The Ap- 
pendix contains really informative notes on 
allusions in the poems. These features make 
the book excellent for quick reference or more 


leisurely perusal. 
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As in the case of José Arrom’s edition of 
El Principe Fingido of El Capitén de Pita, 
the preliminary study is invaluable. If we 
could have a composite history of Latin Amer- 
ican belles-letires containing a study of each 
country’s literary history, I would nominate 
Sefior Estenger’s essay as the most compact 
as well as the most analytical on Cuba. This 
Anthology is not a selection made on a purely 
subjective basis. It follows the author’s analy- 
sis of literary trends in Cuban cultural his- 
tory. 

Estenger divides the poetry into seven eta- 
pas: 1) From the discovery of Cuba until 
1790. 2) 1790-1823. 3) 1823-36, labelled a 
period of high culture. 4) 1836-68, “perfodo 
de mal gusto.” It is marked by a search for 
criollo expression, the guajirismo, the sibo- 
neyismo, the Cuban counterparts of the gau- 
chesco element in Argentine life and literature. 
5) 1868-95, “Desde el Grito de Yara hasta el 
de Baire.” This period is notable for the neces- 
sary attention of poets as well as prose writers 
to political issues. Only Julidn del Casal could 
keep somewhat aloof as a pure poet. 6) 1896- 
1923, Continuation of Modernismo to Van- 
guardismo. Estenger feels that Modernismo 
did not so completely engulf Cuba as it did 
other Latin American countries. 7) 1923-1948, 
“The Generation of ’23.” This period is char- 
acterized by a certain antagonism between 
the intellectual preoccupation with art for 
art’s sake and the folkloric vein which finds 
its expression in the Afro-Cuban poetry and 
other popular lyricism. 

The strictly contemporary epoch is classi- 
fied as ‘“Vanguardia,” its exponents, Nicolds 
Guillén, Regino Pedroso, Eugenio Florit. 

“La Poesia Negra o Mulata” Estenger 
views as a parallel movement through the 
entire history of Cuban poetry as it appears 
early in the eighteenth century. 

Our anthologist thinks that the poets since 
1933 have not had the popular appeal of those 
of earlier epochs and may not be able to 
achieve that rapport with the people. 
Adelphi College Rours RicHARDsON 


TENNENBORN, P. D., compiler, Spanish Lyrics 
of the Golden Age. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. London: G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd., 1952. viii, 208 pp. Limp cloth. 
6s. 6d. 

Mr. Tennenborn’s volume offers 123 pages 
of poetry by twelve poets, preceded by an 
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admirable fifty-page introduction on the back- 
ground of history and ideas, with a critical 
summary of the characteristics and impor- 
tance of each of the poets: Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Gutierre de Cetina, Luis de Leén, 
Fernando de Herrera, Gaspar Gil Polo, Juan 
de la Cruz, Baltasar del Alcazar, the brothers 
Argensola, Géngora, Lope de Vega, and Que- 
vedo. 

Preceding each group of selections is a 
short biography of the poet. Most of the 
notes (pp. 174-186) are explanations of archaic 
forms and historical and cultural references. 

The end-vocabulary is the poorest feature 
of the book, for it includes such obvious 
items as abrir, ahora, and hombre, yet omits 
haber de, quien (one who), sino que (unless), 
dejar de, hasta, pues, cosa (something), apro- 
vechar (to help), desde, all these taken from 
the first page of the text. The volume may 
nevertheless be useful for advanced students 
who need no vocabulary help in reading po- 
etry of this period. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 
SANcHEZ, Jost, Academias y Sociedades Liter- 

arias de Mézico. Chapel Hill: University 

of North Carolina Press, 1951. 295 pp. 
$4.00. 

Life in colonial and nineteenth-century 
Mexico, with its few distractions, offered al- 
most no media of circulation for thoughts and 
ideas to that tiny minority of literate elements 
of its society who felt an urge to express them- 
selves artistically, and as vutlets for their 
inspiration they found it necessary to create 
occasions when they might give voice to their 
effusions before more or less appreciative audi- 
ences. The nearly total absence of periodicals 
as vehicles during the viceregal era for this 
local literature, and the ephemeral character 
of the later reviews founded just before and 
after the separation from Spain made the 
succession of certémenes, or poetic contests, 
academias, literary societies, veladas, and tertu- 
lias indispensable means of keeping alive and 
vocal the cultivation of the native muses in 
Mexico City and in other cultural centers of 
the New World. Hence, any comprehensive 
history of Mexican letters should include a 
full account of these literary customs and 
organizations which, in their time, were vir- 
tually the only means of encouraging writers 
to produce a national literature. Professor 
S4nchez’s researches embodied in the mono- 
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graph under review provide ample material 
for this important chapter of literary history, 
for he has called the roll of a large number of 
these various agencies of stimulation and he 
has brought together extensive if not exhaus- 
tive references to these curious and useful 
institutions. 

Only the first of his thirteen chapters deals 
with the colonial centuries, and his treatment 
is essentially that of a descriptive catalogue of 
the certémenes poéticos which were so common 
a feature of the cultural life of New Spain. 
This listing, of course, is a valuable compila- 
tion whose interest would have been enhanced 
by more details concerning the European ante- 
cedents out of which the custom grew, its 
ceremonious procedures, and particularly the 
mechanics of these literary celebrations, as no 
contemporary description makes them en- 
tirely clear. In the brief discussion of these 
poetic contests in the seventeenth century, the 
statement that “La colonia estaba aislada de 
toda influencia exterior; la censura impedia 
la entrada de libros; el intelecto yacfa estan- 
cado en esa vida silenciosa y mondétona.. .” 
saddens this particular reviewer as he recalls 
the long and chilly hours spent in archives of 
Spain and Spanish America extracting docu- 
ments used in a series of studies and books 
which plainly demonstrates the essential fal- 
sity of this oft repeated allegation. 

Of much greater interest and value than this 
introductory chapter are the dozen subsequent 
ones listing and describing the ateneos, liceos, 
societies, and periodicals which bobbed up in 
fairly continuous succession through all the 
decades of the nineteenth century, enjoying 
existences of varying brevity, but serving 
nonetheless as effective media of stimulation 
to nearly all the literary luminaries that the 
troubled contemporary history of Mexico pro- 
duced to the end of the Diaz regime and later. 
A name recurring repeatedly in this record of 
cultural activities in Mexico City and in other 
localities of the Republic is that of the full- 
blooded Indian from Oaxaca, Ignacio Alta- 
mirano. The all pervading and beneficent 
influence of this self-taught provincial on con- 
temporary and later writers of Mexico is all 
out of proportion to the comparatively small 
quantity of writings accredited to his pen, and 
it is right that Professor Sanchez has repro- 
duced in the nearly seventy pages of an appen- 
dix to this monograph, besides the rules and 
regulations of some of the literary societies of 
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Altamirano’s time, the text of the many trib- 
utes in verse and prose paid to this seminal 
figure on the occasion of his death, clearly 
showing how strong was the spell which his 
great spirit had exercised over the young 
writers of the closing years of the nineteenth 
and those of the early twentieth centuries. 
Well annotated and with a full index, this 
eighteenth volume in the important series of 
studies in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures of the University of North Carolina is a 
helpful contribution to the literary and cul- 
tural history of our nearest southern neighbor. 
Ozford, England Irvine A. LEONARD 


Brent, ALBERT, Leopoldo Alas and La Re- 
genta. Columbia: The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. XXIV, 1951. 135 pp. $2.50. 
The present volume, a revision of the 

author’s doctoral dissertation, will provide the 
college student of nineteenth-century Spanish 
literature with a rapid and useful analysis of 
one of the major novels of the century, La 
Regenta. After a very brief biographical sketch, 
the author attempts to define Alas’ novelistic 
theory, first, by discussing Clarin’s criticism 
of other novelists and, second, by gathering 
isolated remarks made by Alas on the subject. 
The definition, however, remains generally 
vague. Such specific matters as plot structure, 
techniques of character analysis, methods of 
description, devices for character revelation, 
and language remain largely untouched. This 
should not, however, be taken as a serious 
criticism of Mr. Brent but must be attributed 
to Alas’ lack of interest in the systematization 
of literary principles. Alas was, basically, a 
literary critic without an established creed. 
Mr. Brent does, however, make four points 
significant to the study of La Regenta; that 
Alas was not a naturalist in the French sense; 
that he did not believe the novel had to be 
developed solely around a single leading char- 
acter; that he was plainly interested in the 
creation of a notable woman protagonist, and 
that he was attempting to add to the social 
breadth of the Spanish novel by a depiction 
of the upper crust society which had been 
neglected by contemporary novelists. 

The remainder of the volume deals primarily 
with four themes which the author relates to 
the character and personality of Alas. It is 
pointed out that the references to literature, 
art, and music appear to be abnormally com- 
mon in La Regenta. “The important place 


which books occupied in the life of the author 
is strikingly demonstrated by the extensive 
treatment given to what the characters read 
and what they write, and by the host of other 
references to books and writers, figuring in 
various ways, with which the book is filled.” 
Mr. Brent does not, however, establish this 
assumption very clearly; there is no compara- 
tive data from other novelists or from novels 
which deal with a comparable segment of 
society. Moreover, books ordinarily play an 
important role in the lives of most men of 
letters, so that this special interest, by itself, 
does not adequately explain the number of 
literary allusions found in La Regenta. Two 
major questions, consequently, remain to be 
explored. First, is the frequency actually ex- 
cessive when compared with novels of com- 
parable length dealing with the same social 
class? Second, is the cultural interest a mani- 
festation of Alas’s personal predilections or a 
realistic presentation of the interests of the 
members of high society in a Spanish pro- 
vincial city? 

The last three themes throw considerable 
light on Alas’s personality and the content of 
La Regenta. The author shows that Alas 
exhibits in his novel essentially the same per- 
sonality which characterizes his literary criti- 
cism. He is intolerant of the ‘“‘pseudo-culture” 
of provincial society, he is especially con- 
cerned with morality and religion, and he is 
frustrated. Alas’s frustration, which can be 
more surmised than defined, manifests itself 
in a “sardonic and censorious treatment of his 
material,” in an over-critical attitude toward 
his own characters, in his resentment toward 
any show of ambition or effort toward self- 
improvement, and in the impossible life pat- 
terns which he imposes upon his characters. 
The author concludes that “the antipathy and 
the resentment which Alas evinced toward his 
society, arising out of certain frustrations, was 
directed by him into creative efforts and con- 
verted into something affirmative and valu- 
able, namely, a work of art.” It might also be 
added that Alas’ attitudes place him closer to 
the Romantics than is usually presumed and 
that the constant projection of his own prej- 
udices onto reality decreases the artistic value 
of the novel. 

The volume contains three appendices: a 
list of the literary references in La Regenta; 
English translations of all textual quotations; 
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and an excellent bibliography of Alas’ writings 
and of works about him. 

Wituram E. Buin 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Monrtestnos, José F., Estudios sobre Lope. 
México: El Colegio de México, 1951. 332 


pp. 

Students of the Spanish Golden Age will 
welcome the publication of some of José F. 
Montesinos’ finest studies and notes on the 
works of Lope de Vega. Special words of 
thanks are due Alfonso Reyes and Raimundo 
Lida of the Colegio de México, who persuaded 
Professor Montesinos to allow these studies, 
dispersed over the pages of revistas and news- 
papers, to appear in book form; for these 
works demanded re-publication, and not for 
reasons of scholarship alone. A terrible wrong 
needed rectification, required the attention of 
the scholarly audience, so frequently aloof and 
noncommittal in the face of political and moral 
turpitude. Montesinos’ brilliant study on the 
lyric poetry of Lope, formerly published as 
the introduction to the Poesias liricas de Lope 
de Vega (Clasicos Castellanos, LX VIII, LXXV, 
1925-1926), is now being printed in the same 
series without the author’s name (Cf., edition 
of 1941). 

This example of “pirate publishing” (Isabel 
de Palencia, Smouldering Freedom, p. 215) is 
not new to Franco Spain. Similar examples of 
such treachery were perpetrated on the works 
of Agustin Millares Carlo, the outstanding 
Spanish paleographer now resident in Spain, 
of the malogrado historian, Ramén Iglesia, 
and of other Spanish exiles. Isabel de Palencia 
writes that “Franco solves his intellectual and 
financial problems by omitting the names of 
the liberal authors whom he has condemned 
(Ibid., p. 216). In this case, at least, the work 
is publicly reclaimed for its author. 

The contents of the book do not require a 
critical examination at this point since the 
majority of the studies contained in it have 
long been considered classics in their respective 
areas of specialization: the monograph on the 
figura del donaire, the studies on Lope’s lyric 
poetry, and the essay devoted to the quasi- 
comedia, La Dorotea. 

Montesinos has written a dedicatory letter 
to Don Alfonso Reyes which serves as the 
introduction to the volume. It is more than a 
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simple dedication to a dear friend and col- 
league. It is a beautiful, moving confession, 
with much of the tragedy, the ambitions, and 
the ideals of his “malhadada, maltrecha y 
dispersa generacién” (p. 10) poignantly re- 
lived on its pages. In it he vehemently decries 
what Ramén Iglesia termed “la deshumani- 
zacién, la mecanizacién, la ‘industrializacién’ 
de los estudios” (Jornadas, vol. 51, p. 9). And 
like his teacher and co-worker Américo Castro, 
Montesinos strives for “‘amplias e inteligentes 
sintesis”’ (p. 8) and not for the publication of 
innumerable, disconnected fichas and “abru- 
madores catdlogos” (p. 8) that terrify and 
discourage the young scholar. 

There is a remarkable consistency to the 
material contained in this book, despite the 
fact that it embraces a period of thirteen years 
(1922-35). And footnotes added to some of the 
essays in 1951 continue to stress the same 
recommendations that were made to students 
of Lope in 1927 (Cf., p. 69 note 98 and RFE, 
XIV, 1, pp. 79-80). In other words, there is 
still much that has been left undone. Pro- 
fessor Montesinos’ new and exciting research 
on the Romancero nuevo (Algunos problemas 
del Romancero nuevo, will appear in the forth- 
coming issue of Romance Philology dedicated 
to Professor 8S. Griswold Morley and his 
inimitable classes at the University of Cali- 
fornia serve to reaffirm his basic theories, to 
disseminate them, and to present more con- 
vincing and elaborate documentation for them 
from the point of view of the scholar and the 
sensitive literary critic. 

Not the least of the virtues of this new work 
is its author’s style. It is well to remember that 
Montesinos, like Américo Castro, Amado 
Alonso, and Daémaso Alonso, was formed in 
the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, where solid 
erudition, lucidity, and vibrant prose were the 
norms of acceptability. 

The essays “Lope de Vega, poeta de cir- 
cunstancias” and “Lope y su tiempo” should 
be required reading for all students of Spanish 
literature, despite the complete absence of 
footnotes; for in them will be found some of 
the most suggestive and artistic prose written 
by “nuestro primer conocedor de Lope de 
Vega” (Amado Alonso, Cruz y Raya [1936], 
XXXIV, 66). 

JoserH H. SirverMaN 
University of California, Berkeley 








